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Lig BUR it 
THE RETURN OF THE DISPOSSESSED SPIRIT 


“ GeAhen the unclean spirit is gone out of aman, he walketh through 
Dry places, seeking rest, and findeth none. Then he saith, E will 
return into my house from whence E came out; and when he is come, 
he findeth it empty, swept, and garnished. Then goeth he, and taketh 
with himself seven other spirits move Wicked than himself, and they 
enter in and Divell there: anv the last state of that man ts worse than 
the first. ben so shall it be also unto this wicked generation,” 
—Marv. xii. 43-45. 


Abe parable has been before read to you in the second 

lesson of this morning’s service. Its drift is much 
less evident than that of many of our Lord’s parables ; 
you may have often read it without attaching to‘it any 
definite meaning, or extracting from it any practical 
lesson, We think it well, therefore, to devote a sermon 
to its illustration. The words with which our Lord 
concludes, ‘Even so shall it be also unto this wicked 
generation,” sufficiently show that the parable had a 
special reference to the Jewish people. But before con- 
sidering it under this point of view, we should like, by a 
few general remarks, to guide you in applying the parable 
to yourselves. If you are observers, even the most cursory, 

M.L. A 
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of character, you must be aware that there is in every 
man a ruling-passion, a master-disposition. Each indivi- 
dual amongst us is tempted by nature to some one kind of 
sin, which, according to St. Paul’s expression, is “the sin 
which most easily besets him.” And the great difficulty 
which religion has, is in the grappling with the master- 
passion, in the overcoming the besetting sin, whether it 
be a sin of the flesh, or a sin of the intellect, If an 
individual be a real subject of grace, having been truly 
converted, a new master-principle has been introduced 
into his heart—the love of God being most strictly his 
ruling passion, whatever the affection to which he had 
beforetime been captive. But though there is the intro- 
duction of this new master-principle, we cannot say that 
there is a thorough casting out of the old. We do not, 
of course, mean that there will be two master-principles. 
There cannot be two things which are both greatest of 
their kind. But whilst the love of God is the master- 
principle, what had formerly been the master-principle 
remains within, in a subdued, though not in a dominant, 
state; and the great warfare of the Christian’s life will 
result from the efforts of this principle to regain the lust 
ascendency. If the voluptuous man be converted, his 
hardest after-task will lie in resisting the lusts of the flesh ; 
whilst the proud man, or the envious, will tind his main 
battle must be waged with pride or with envy. The 
weak point before conversion will be the weak point after. 
And the devil, who once had undisputed possession of the 
man, and who knows therefore the quarter in which he is 
most assailable, will direct his temptations against the 
vulnerable point, and seek to make a breach where there 
had beforetime been the broadest highway. 

So that the besetting sin, whatsoever it be, must, to 
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the end of our days, occupy our chief vigilance and 
prayerfulness, For we may take it as an ascertained fact, 
that, if we fall again under the dominion of evil, it will be 
through the re-entrance of that unclean spirit, which went 
out from its mastership, when we first knew Christ, and 
which, ever on the alert to recover its empire, will take 
advantage of our leaving the ground a moment undefended, 
to rush to its lost throne with a kind of sevenfold energy. 
In this way, the parable before us admits of a striking 
application to every renewed man. Conversion is virtually 
the casting out of a dominant passion, and the yielding 
up the soul to a new master-principle. But it often 
happens that men relax from their first strenuousness ; 
and then the chamber, which was swept and garnished at 
the entrance of the new principle, becomes, in a certain 
sense, empty and untenanted. And thus there may be 
said to be given an invitation to the old ruling-passion, 
the unclean spirit, which the Divine Word had cast. out, 
but which has never ceased to hover round its original 
dwelling-place. And there being, as it were, an unoc- 
cupied house, and an unguarded avenue, this unclean 
spirit will hurry to take possession. And forasmuch as 
none sin with a greater vehemence, than those who yield 
again to a renounced passion, or an abjured lust, there 
will be, for the time, such an energy of tyranny in the 
reinstated demon, that he shall seem to have associated 
with himself seven others, of greater strength and more 
desperate wickedness. 

We want to make you aware of this, before we advance 
to the fuller explanation and application of the parable. 
Depend on it, the chief danger to the Christian is from 
the old master-passion, the sin which was his besetting 
sin before his conversion. He is far more likely to fall 
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into that, than into any other form of evil. We adhere 
to the delineation of the parable: we tell every one of 
you, in whom, through the operations of grace, the love 
of God has become the ruling-principle, that the unclean 
spirit, which went out from dominion, when the Holy 
Ghost entered and claimed sovereignty for God, is watching 
night and day to gain entrance into the mansion from 
which he was expelled,—ay, and that if you yield to the 
unclean spirit, the old master-passion, it will be far worse 
for you than if you had been overcome by any other form 
of evil: it will be like taking back a habit, or moving 
back into a plague-stricken dwelling ; and with so awful 
a despotism will the re-admitted spirit seize on every 
power of the mind, and every member of the body, that 
the appearance shall be as though he had ransacked the 
hosts of fallen angels, and selected seven of the mightiest 
from that terrible company, to aid him in retaining 
dominion, and annihilating immortality. 

But we now turn to. other and more complete illus- 
trations of the parable. We may premise that “the seven 
spirits,” which the unclean spirit is said to have associated 
with himself, may be considered as denoting only one very 
powerful spirit, or as figuring the mightier energy with 
which this one unclean spirit comes back equipped. You 
all know that the number “seven” is not used in Scrip- 
ture as five may be, or six, to mark precisely an amount. 
It is rather a mystical number, applied whenever perfec- 
tion or completeness is to be considered as existing. In 
the Book of Revelation, the Holy Ghost is undoubtedly 
described as “the seven spirits of God.” ‘Grace be unto 
you, and peace from Him Which is, and Which was, and 
Which is to come, and from the seven spirits which are 
before. His. throne,. and from Jesus Christ.” Hence we 
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are not required, in expounding the parable before us, to 
produce a catalogue of seven evil spirits, associated with 
the cast-out one when restored: seven spirits is but a 
scriptural expression for one spirit of the very mightiest 
order ; and may only denote that the master evil-passion, 
if allowed to return, will return with all its energies 
awfully strengthened by absence. This having been 
premised, we will now endeavour to show you the meaning 
of the parable as applied to the Jews; for, as we have 
before said, the words of our Lord, “ Even so shall it be 
also unto this wicked generation,” fasten it es on 
that disobedient people. 

Now Judea had long been a well-watered land, whilst 
the phrase “‘ dry places” described accurately every other 
district of the globe, considered in respect of its spiritual 
advantages, Though God had never left Himself without 
witness, even in the darkest times, and among the most 
barbarous tribes, the Gentile world was one vast moral 
desert, the refreshing showers of Revelation having been 
confined to one solitary people. But Judea, thus favoured 
and fertilized, yielded no fruit in return for its privileges : 
a barrenness, general as that which marked the unwatered 
fields, deformed those which had the dew and the rain. 
Such was the condition of the human race, when the 
fulness of time came, and the long-promised Redeemer 
was born of a woman. The watered places, which were 
the Jewish people, yielded no harvest to the great pro- 
prietor of the soil; whilst the “dry places,” which were 
the Gentile world, sent not up even that scanty produce, 
for which traditional religion, and the constant manifes- 
tations of Godhead which occupy the universe, threw into 
the ground sufficiency of moisture. The whole world, in 
fact, if we may vary the image, was lying under the domin- 
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jon of Satan; and this apostate leader, as the predicted 
season drew nigh, when the seed of the woman should 
bruise his head, touched the top point of sovereignty, and: 
held the globe, with all its millions, in the foulest of 
vassalage. 

And when Christ with His disciples moved through 
Judzxa, proclaiming truths which had long been hidden 
from mankind, and ejecting the spirits which had seized 
on men’s bodies, there was an assault, such as had never 
before been witnessed, on the empire of darkness; and 
the likelihood must have appeared great, even to evil 
angels themselves, that, so far at least as Judea was 
concerned, there would be an overthrow the most complete 
of the long-endured despotism. And here comes in the 
representation of our parable. Disturbed by the preaching 
and the miracles of Jesus, the unclean spirits, who had 
tyrannized over the souls and bodies of the Jews, aban- 
doned partially Juda, and sought to establish themselves 
in the dry places of the Gentiles. We are, of course, 
profoundly ignorant of machinations and movements in 
the world of spirits, and cannot therefore pretend to 
ascertain, except from the simple statement of the parable, 
this departure of the powers of evil from amongst the 
Jews, and their attempted domestication in the dry places 
of the Gentiles. But we know that, over and above the 
discomfiture of Satan in the ejectment of evil spirits from 
men’s bodies, there was made for the time a mighty 
impression on a great body of the Jews, so that there were 
moments when Jesus stood within a hair-breadth of being 
acknowledged as the Christ. Therefore, morally as well 
as physically, there was a wide shaking of the empire of 
Satan; and we can quite understand, from the known 
condition of the Jews, that the effect of the ministrations 
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of Christ and His Apostles had been the partial expulsion 
of unclean spirits from the land, and the consequent 
affording of a kind of breathing-time to the nation, that 
they might be free to receive or reject their Deliverer. 
And we learn, on the authority of the parable, that the 
spirits, thus disturbed and cast out, craved a new home, 
like those who asked leave to enter into the swine, and 
sought that rest amongst the Gentiles which they had 
had amongst the Jews. They walked through “dry 
places,” seeking rest, but found it not. They were 
quickly pursued into the plains of heathenism by the 
emissaries of Christianity. There elapsed but a little 
time after the Resurrection and Ascension of Christ, 
before the first preachers of Christianity went forth to 
the assault of the idolatry and ignorance of a long- 
benighted world. They gave no quarter to the spirits of 
evil. Denouncing fearlessly every abomination, though 
all that was ancestral sanctioned and hallowed its mys- 
teries, and prejudice and interest conspired to uphold 
them, these champions of truth would be content with 
nothing but the casting down of temples at whose altars 
unclean spirits presided, and the rooting up of groves 
from whose recesses they breathed out their oracles. And 
though there was not an immediate demolition of the 
huge fabric of superstition, a success so marked attended 
this bold crusade against error, that multitudes in every 
land threw away their idols, and a contempt for false 
gods became visible even amongst those who still refused 
to acknowledge the true. And thus there was no rest in 
the dry places for the unclean spirits. There was a 
general unsettlement in men’s minds. Thousands re- 
nounced the falsehoods of heathenism, whilst those who 
adhered to them were dissatisfied with the system. So 
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on the Pagan population. There were clear indications 
of a far-spreading revolution, which, though it might be 
delayed for a time, would finally substitute Christianity 
for heathenism. And therefore the unclean spirits, whom 
the preaching and miracles of Jesus had driven from 
Judea, were now driven from the dry places of the 
Gentiles by the preaching and miracles of the Apostles. 
Whither then shall they resort? The parable represents 
them as determining to return to their house whence 
they came out. They calculated that, possibly, they 
might again find that rest amongst the Jews which they 
had sought in vain amongst the Gentiles. They hurried 
back, therefore, to examine their former dwelling; and 
they found it “empty, swept, and garnished.” 

The Jews had indeed crucified their Lord: but never- 
theless the door of mercy was not yet closed; the pro- 
clamations of pardon were circulating through their land ; 
and He Whom they had slain, “exalted to be a Prince 
and a Saviour,” still offered, if they would acknowledge 
their wickedness, to shelter them from destruction. There 
had been, however, no general acceptance of the proffer ; 
and the body of the people, who had been “swept,” as 
it were, by awful warning and pathetic entreaty, and 
“garnished” with mercies which proved eloquently the 
long-suffering of God, refused to admit the Redeemer into 
their hearts, and thus stood “empty,” unoccupied, and 
ready to receive back the ejected spirits of evil. And 
then came the final casting-off of the nation. The last 
and crowning attestation to the mission of Christ had 
wrought no conviction. The Spirit had been poured out, 
communicating to the preachers of the faith the most 
extraordinary powers, and thus: witnessing, as it would 
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-have seemed, with irresistible force, to the truth of the 
proclaimed doctrines and facts. But the people resisted 
this testimony, with the same obstinacy with which they 
had resisted every other, and thus committed the unpar- 
donable sin, unpardonable, not because any sin can 
literally overpass the forgiving mercies of God, but because, 
the last evidence to the truth of Christianity having 
failed to subdue infidelity, there lay a direct impossibility 
against the reception of Christ as a propitiation. 

And now, therefore, “swept and garnished”—swept 
by the rushing of the mighty wind of Pentecost, and 
garnished with the trophies of baffled disease and van- 
quished death—the nation stood forth a nation of scorners ; 
and whilst there went forwards in their streets the 
preaching of the Resurrection, and they were entreated to 
fill up with an Incarnate Deity the vast void which they 
felt in their undying souls, they blasphemously refused to 
admit the Mediator into the untenanted chambers, and 
thus left free the space to the incursions of the unclean 
spirits. With the noiseless but rapid march of the 
pestilence, the troop of demons, strengthened both in 
numbers and energies, rushed into the unoccupied dwell- 
ings, and grasped again the sovereignty from which they 
had been ejected. Expelled from the ‘‘dry places” of 
heathenism, they poised themselves, so to speak, on their 
raven wings, over the scene of their former dominion ; 
and perceiving that the throne had been refused to the 
rightful Lord, they came down, thirsting for human 
blood ; and, with the only laugh which fiends can laugh, 
the laugh at bringing others to share their fire and their 
shame, buried themselves in the nation’s heart, and Judea 
was their own. And, oh! indeed, the last state of that 
generation was worse than the first. If you consult the 
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histories of the period between the Crucifixion of Christ 
and the destruction of Jerusalem, you will find the Jews 
presenting all the aspect of a possessed and maddened 
people, acting as though furies were gnawing at the vitals 
of society, and causing every member, from the highest to 
the lowest, to gnash the teeth, and wring the hands. 
Magicians and impostors overran the land, seducing 
thousands, and drawing upon them, as upon rebels, the 
vengeance of the Romans. The sword was never sheathed : 
and when foreign armies ceased, for a moment, to harass, 
civil discord blazed out, and each man’s hand was turned 
against his fellow. Never was there, indeed, a more 
disastrous spectacle. You can give no explanation how 
a people could be thus torn, and distracted, and infuriated, 
except that there were harboured unclean spirits in their 
breasts ; and that these demons, playing with the souls 
and the limbs of their vassals, proclaimed a carnival to 
war, and ghastliness, and suicide. And there were no 
signs of turning unto God. The nation writhed in agony, 
but bent not the knee in penitence. They answered 
to the awful description of the men, upon whom the 
fifth vial is poured, who are said to “gnaw their 
tongues for pain, and to blaspheme the God of Heaven 
because of their pains, and their sores, and to repent not 
of their deeds,” 

The end came on, and the unclean spirits girded them- 
selves for their last revelry. Was it these spirits—for 
Satan is the Prince of the power of the air—who caused 
the war chariots to career along the clouds; who hung 
the sword of fire over the city ; who breathed mysterious 
sounds as of a multitude departing from the Temple, or of 
Divinity forsaking its shrine; and who produced all that 
series of prodigies, which even heathen historians describe 
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as heralding the downfall of Jerusalem? It may be that 
demons delighted in thus causing alarm, when they knew 
that alarm would not lead to repentance. But, at all 
events, the siege of Jerusalem, ushered in with these fearful 
signs, gave opportunity to the demons to let loose all 
their madness. We speak not of the famine, though a 
demon must have seized on that mother, who slew her 
infant, and dressed it for food. We speak not of the 
slaughter, though their conqueror Titus was the mildest 
of men, and demons must have goaded them to the com- 
pelling him to carnage. We speak of the broad marks of 
a national madness, of a national demoniacal possession. 
Shut up in the city, the opposite factions filled even the 
Temple with slaughter, as though there had not been 
enough of foreign enemies. ‘They destroyed the very 
eranaries of corn which should have sustained them, and 
burnt the magazines of arms which should have defended 
them. With their own hands, they set the first fire to 
the porticoes of the Temple, and taught their conquerors 
to desecrate the Sanctuary. And how account we for 
this strangeness of fury? What explanation can we give 
of such unparalleled infatuation? Oh, we can only say, 
that the unclean spirits had come back from the dry places 
of the Gentiles, and that they had entered into the Jews 
with a sevenfold mightiness; and that now, lashing 
the population into madness, and determined to have 
their fill of human agony, ere the devoted nation was 
ground into powder, and sprinkled over the globe, 
they were working out for all posterity a proof of the 
assertion, “The last state of that man is worse than 
the first.” 

But we cannot pursue further the application of our 
parable to the Jews. We think that we have said enough 
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to show you the fidelity of the sketch ; and we leave it to 
your own minds to fill up in greater detail the outlines. 
We proceed to apply briefly the parable to ourselves. We 
shall attempt nothing beyond grasping and illustrating 
the general idea ; for undoubtedly it was the main design 
of the parable to convey one great lesson, though sundry 
minute circumstances are introduced into the allegory. 
We take this general idea to be, that conviction of sin, 
which does not end in conversion, hardens, in place of 
benefiting, aman. We will strive to exhibit this idea, 
and to demonstrate its truth by a few statements which 
all may comprehend. Now men will come up to the 
public preaching of the Word, though the master natural- 
passion, whatever it be, retains undisputed dominion. 
And this passion may be avarice, or voluptuousness, or 
ambition, or envy, or pride. But however characterized, 
the unclean spirit is brought into the sanctuary, and ex- 
posed, so to speak, to the exorcisms of the preacher. And 
who shall say what a disturbing force the sermon will 
often put forth against the master-passion ; how frequently 
the Word of the living God, delivered in earnestness and 
effect, shall have almost made a breach in the strongholds 
of Satan? Ifthe demon ever tremble for his ascendency, 
it is when the preacher has riveted the attention of the 
possessed individual ; and after describing and denouncing 
the covetous, or exhibiting the voluptuary, or exposing 
the madness and misery of the proud, comes down on 
that individual with the startling announcement, “Thou 
art the man.” And the individual will go away from the 
sanctuary, thoroughly convinced of the duty of ejecting 
the unclean spirit ; and he will form, and, for a while, he 
will act on, the resolution of wrestling against pride, or 
of mortifying lust, or of renouncing avarice. So that the 
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demon may be said to go out of the man, having yielded 
to the exorcisms of the preacher. 

But then the individual, in whom conviction has been 
wrought, is acting in his own strength, and, having no 
consciousness of the infirmities of his nature, seeks not to 
God’s Spirit for assistance. In a little time, therefore, all 
the impression will wear away. He saw only the danger 
of sin; he went not on to see its vileness; and the mind 
soon habituates itself, or soon grows indifferent, to the con- 
templation of danger, and, above all, when perhaps distant. 
He will therefore allow the conviction, which had not 
indeed penetrated below the surface, to be swept off. 
Nay, he will even garnish his soul with a sort of hardy 
persuasion that the preacher exaggerated the danger, and 
that the master-passion may be indulged with comparative 
impunity. And thus swept, and thus garnished, he returns 
to his old haunts. The unclean spirit, which had hovered 
round him during his brief hour of amendment, is reinstated 
in the sovereignty of the soul. And whether it be to 
money-making that he again gives himself, or to sensuality, 
or to ambition, he will enter into the pursuit with an 
eagerness heightened by abstinence; and thus the result 
shall be practically the same as though the unclean spirit 
had leagued seven others with himself, and those too more 
consummate and more awful in their wickedness. And if 
the man, after this ejectment and restoration of the unclean 
spirit, come again to the sanctuary, and if again the 
preacher denounce with a righteous vehemence every 
working of ungodliness, and make a bold stand for God 
and for truth against a reckless and unbelieving generation, 
alas! the man who has felt convictions, and smothered 
them, will be more inaccessible than ever, and more im- 
pervious. He will be hardened by the process through 
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which he has passed of the casting out, and receiving back, 
the master-passion. It will require a far mightier instru- 
mentality than before to make the very lightest im- 
pression: a smothered conviction is like a triple band of 
brass round the evil spirit’s throne. 

We especially wish this application of the parable 
treasured up in your memories. Ye may learn from it 
the peril of trifling with convictions. The parable, when 
thus interpreted, is one of the most striking delineations 
which the Scriptures present, of a truth which should be 
always borne in mind, that he, who takes a step towards 
God, and then draws back, does not fall again into his 
old position ; he will be further off than if he had never 
approached ; if the advance was an inch, the retreat will 
be a league. And when you think that there the man is 
now sitting, unmoved by the terrors of the Word; that 
he can listen with indifference to the very truths which 
once agitated him ; and that, as a consequence on the re- 
entrance of the unclean spirit, he has more of the marble 
in his composition than before, more of the ice, more 
of the iron; and that thus the likelihood of his salvation 
is fearfully diminished; oh, you can need no proof of 
the justice of the verdict, that ‘the last state of that man 
is worse than the first.” 

Might not the parable before us admit of a national, 
as well as of an individual application? It were, of 
course, easy to illustrate over again the general idea, just 
altering our language, so that nation might be substituted 
for individual. Ifa people be moved by the startling 
sermons of God’s judgments, by pestilence, for example, 
or by famine, to humble themselves before Him, and to 
put away from them some fractions of their wickedness ; 
and if, when health is restored, or plenty again smiles on 
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their plains, they forget the Almighty, and return, every 
man, to his iniquities; why assuredly we have here, as 
well as with an individual, the casting out, and the 
taking back, of the unclean spirit; and we conclude, 
on precisely the same principles, that the last state of 
that land shall be worse than the first. 

But we cannot conceal our persuasion that the parable 
sketches, with a still stronger pencil, the possible conduct 
and condition of a nation circumstanced like our own. 
We occupy so precisely the position which the Jews 
occupied as a peculiar people, that there is always an 
antecedent probability that what sketches nationally thé 
one may sketch also nationally the other. And if we 
look to England at the period of the Reformation, we 
find that men, raised up by God, and endowed of Him 
with singular boldness, and wisdom, and piety, exorcised 
the unclean spirit of Romish superstition, and ejected 
from amongst us the corruptions of Popery. It was a 
sublime moral revolution, and never did the human mind 
struggle free from a more oppressive shackle, never was 
there thrown off from a people a mightier weight, than 
when Reformers had won the hard-fought battle, and 
Protestantism was enthroned as the religion of these 
realms. But we should like to have it carefully con- 
sidered, whether there have been no receiving back the 
unclean spirit. The human mind, long enslaved, was 
intoxicated with its freedom, and, in place of stopping at 
liberty, went on to lawlessness. Hence the overspreading 
of the land with a thousand sects and a thousand systems ; 
as though, in casting out the one spirit of ecclesiastical 
tyranny, we had taken in the seven of ecclesiastical dis- 
union. And over and above this melancholy disruption 
of the visible Church, Popery itself has too often found 
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a home in our Protestantism: for whenever formality has 
insinuated itself into religion, or self-righteousness, or the 
substitution of means for an end, then has there been 
introduced the very essence of Romanism: the ejected 
spirit has come back, the same in nature, though less 
repulsive in appearance. We speak, of course, of the 
great mass of Protestants ; and no one, who is acquainted 
with English ecclesiastical history since the period of the 
Reformation, can call it an exaggerated statement, that 
the torn.and shattered condition of Christians rent into 
a thousand parties, and the nominal Protestantism, which 
has taken the place of professed Popery, with a great 
mass of our community, furnish melancholy evidence, 
that, in, place of being finally rid of the unclean spirit, 
he has found harbourage amongst us for himself and his 
allies. 

And, as though this were not enough, have we not, of 
late years, as a nation, ay, and even as a Church, tam- 
pered with Popery, almost as though we had sent em- 
bassages to the dry places, soliciting the cast-out spirit to 
return openly and undisguised? Therefore has it come 
to pass that we are in our present extraordinary predica- 
ment, obliged to rouse ourselves as though against the 
forces of an invader, menaced with the loss of that pure 
form of faith which we received from the Reformers, and 
with the re-establishment of the system which those 
venerated men lived, and which they died, to eject. 
There must be no relaxation in our resistance to Popery ; 
the parable before us is most emphatic in its warning ; if 
we receive back the evil spirit, he will come, having taken 
to himself seven other spirits more wicked than himself; 
and “the last state of that land shall be worse. than 
the first.” O England, honoured by the Almighty 
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as no other land hath been, a speck upon the waters, and. 
yet chief amongst the nations, may not Christ speak to 
thee in something of the same sad, reproachful words with 
which He spake to Jerusalem : ‘ How often would I have 
gathered thy children together, as a hen doth gather her 
brood under her wings, and ye would not.” Not indeed 
that “the things which belong to thy peace are hidden 
from thine eyes.” God be praised, we are not yet come 
to that! But we.may be on the high road. We have 
had unexampled privileges: have we not neglected them ? 
have we duly improved them? |“ What could have been 
done more to, the vineyard that has not been done?” 
God raised up men to exorcise the evil spirit. But if we 
permit that, under one shape or another, the spirit shall 
come back ; if we allow the marks and defences of true 
Protestantism to be “(swept” from the land; if we “gar- 
nish” ourselves with that spurious liberality which would 
sink the difference of creeds, and represent the distinctions 
as unimportant between the Reformed and the Roman, 
why then, swept and garnished, we stand ready for a fresh. 
surrender to the tyranny of Antichrist, whether in the 
form of Popery or his last form of infidelity. 

Then, truly, shall the last. state be worse than the first. 
But we are not come to this. These are but words of 
warning, rather than of denunciation. Still, we must say, 
however hopeful the recent signs of vitality and vigour in 
the Protestantism of the land, Oh that the many mercies 
which are still continued to us as a nation, might lead us 
to consider well the return which God looks for at our 
hands! The parable before us has indeed a national, just 
as well as an individual application. But, in neither case, 
even if there have been a receiving back of the evil spirit, 


even if he have returned with sevenfold might, in neither 
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case is there necessity that we retain this spirit, We may, 
through God’s help, eject it nationally ; we may, through 
God’s help, eject it individually. We may eject it 
nationally. We may put from us our sabbath-breaking, 
our covetousness, our pride, our indifference, and thus 
become Protestants in something better than name, living 
protests for truth, bold witnesses for God; and over a 
Protestantism such as this, even though no Acts of Parlia- 
ment should come to its aid, there is no power in Rome 
which shall ever ride rampant. And we may eject the 
unclean spirit individually. Whatever that unclean spirit 
be,—whether the spirit of avarice, or of lust, or of pride, 
or of malice,—which of you is compelled to continue har- 
bouring this spirit? which of you is forced to give up his 
heart to be the temple of this spirit? who is necessitated 
to remain the miser or the sensualist? The unclean spirit 
can only stay whilst you make him welcome. “ Resist 
the devil, and he will flee from you.” There is a mightier 
than he proffering you assistance. And, oh! if a nation, 
or an individual, will do battle once more with the unclean 
spirit, in the strength of the living God, once more shall 
he be cast out, and forced to seek rest inthe dry places of 
the earth ; and of that nation, or that individual, it may 
yet be true, that though there have been a second state 


worse than the first, the last state shall be blessed, the last 
state shall be triumphant. 


Beer eit 


HONEY FROM THE ROCK 


~ “He made him rive on the high places of the earth, that he might 
cat the increase of the fields; and he made him to ‘suck honey out of 
the rock, and oil out of the flinty rock.”—Dnor. xxxii. 13. 


¢ of LAND flowing with milk and honey,” was the 

description of the Canaan promised to the 
Israelites. “A land flowing with milk and honey,” 
describes also the Christian’s present inheritance, and still 
more the possession reserved for him in Heaven. Our 
text occurs in the song of Moses, that sublime composition 
in which, ere he ascended Mount Nebo to die, the law- 
giver reviewed God’s dealings with His people, and foretold 
what should befall them if they turned aside to the service 
of idols.. It is in anticipation of their entrance into 
Canaan, that he speaks of their eating the increase of the 
fields, and sucking honey out of the rock ; so that, whilst 
the past tense is employed, the passage must be regarded 
as prophetic. And forasmuch as: the history of the 
Israelites is confessedly a typical or figurative history, 
sketching, as in parable, much that befalls the Christian 
Church in general, and its members ‘in particular, we may 
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expect that the prophecy before us will find its accom- 
plishment in the experience of true disciples of Christ in 
every nation and age. 

This is the use which, on the present occasion, we would 
make of the text. You can have no difficulty in under- 
standing it in its primary application to the children of 
Israel, God emphatically made them “ride on the high 
places of the earth ;” He “ caused Israel, as a triumphant 
conqueror, riding in grand procession, to possess the 
fortified cities and inaccessible mountains, which the 
Canaanites thought secure from their assaults.” ‘In 
this fertile land, the rocky parts which were the least 
valued, and which, in other countries, are generally un- 
productive, by the peculiar blessing of God, afforded them 
abundance of the finest honey and oil.” Thus taken, the 
text is little more than an assertion of the extraordinary 
richness of the productions of Canaan,—productions to be 
enjoyed by the obedient, who should yield themselves 
unreservedly to the commandments of God. But, as we 
have already observed, everything about the Jewish 
people was significative or emblematical: Canaan itself 
was a type of the condition, both here and hereafter, of 
disciples of Christ. Whatsoever, therefore, the terms by 
which the richness of the literal Canaan is described, or 
the favoured condition of its inhabitants, we may justly 
suppose that these terms, metaphorically taken, are ex- 
pressive of the provision made in Christ for His Church, 
of the privileges appertaining to those who love Him, and 
trust in Him, with all the heart, and soul, and strength, 

There cannot, then, be anything forced in the applica- 
tion which we shall make of our text, if we consider it as 
delineating what may be the happy portion of Christians. 
We say, what may be; for you are not to regard the verse, 
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as describing what all Christians enjoy, so much as what 
those may expect who are serving the Lord with the 
greatest devotedness. There is an evident indication in 
the text of struggle and conquest as preceding the 
possession of the rich produce of Canaan. This we wish 
you particularly to observe. The riding on the high 
places of the earth is in order to, is preparatory to, the 
eating of “the increase of the fields;” as though that 
eating were in recompense of mastery won over the strong- 
holds of the enemy. This having been premised, let us 
go straightway to the considering the import of the 
promises which may be said to be contained in our text: 
the first, a promise, that when, through God’s help, a 
Christian has wrestled with and overcome his enemies, he 
shall “eat the increase of the fields;” the second, a 
promise that he shall “‘suck honey out of the rock, and 
oil out of the flinty rock.” 

Now it is a truth, of which you should often be re- 
minded, that Christianity, as it was not set up at once in 
the world, but left to make its way, by slow and painful 
struggles, towards a dominion which it has not yet attained, 
so is it progressive, and not instantaneous, in acquiring 
empire in individual cases. There may be no inconsider- 
able analogy between the history of Christianity in the 
world and its history in the individual. Christianity, 
when first published, made rapid way, as though but few 
years could elapse ere every false system would vanish 
before it. Then came interruptions, backsliding, degen- 
eracy ; and afterwards, repentance, partial reformations, 
and heartier endeavours... But the consummation is still a 
thing only of hope; and Christ must reappear in power 
and great majesty, ere His religion shall prevail in every 
household and every heart. In like manner, the con- 
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verted individual devotes himself, at first, with the greatest 
ardency, to the duties of religion: after a while, too 
commonly, the ardency declines; duties are partially 
neglected, or languidly performed : then the man is roused 
afresh, and labours, in bitterness of spirit, to recover the 
ground so unhappily lost; but though, on the whole, he 
advances, there remains much land to be won by religion; 
and it will not be before “ the day of the Lord” that he is 
“sanctified wholly in body, soul, and spirit.” Neverthe- 
less, the true character of religion in both cases is that of 
progressiveness ; or rather, perhaps, we should say, of an 
inability to be stationary: it may not be always on the 
advance ; but, if not on the advance, we may conclude it 
on the decline ; for there is that in its nature which forbids 
the standing still. ‘To be perfect, even as our Father 
which is in Heaven is perfect,” may not be looked for 
whilst we dwell in the flesh: but nothing less must be 
our desire, nothing less our aim; and it ought to suggest 
a thought, whether we have ever commenced in religion, 
if we feel content, though we have not attained to 
perfection. 

The believer has all along to struggle with indwelling 
sin, to keep under the body, to study, that he may copy, 
the example of Christ, to labour at the cleansing himself 
from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, and perfecting 
holiness in the fear of the Lord. And beyond question, 
there is required, in order to this, much of painful and 
perilous effort. It is no easy thing to maintain war with 
the world, the flesh, and the devil; to be always on the watch 
for occasions of mastering ourselves, or on the alert to seize 
means for acquiring greater conformity to the image of our 
Lord, But if the duty be painful, it is in the highest 
degree profitable ; for God hath so associated our happiness 
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with holiness, He hath made us so dependent, both here 
and hereafter, for acquaintance with Himself, which is the 
soul’s great joy, on our diligence in endeavouring to keep 
His commandments, that, if we thought of nothing but 
how to multiply our gladness and peace, we should labour 
~ at nothing but how we may destroy the remainders of sin, 
and cleanse thoroughly that Temple in which it pleases 
the Almighty to dwell. 

And there is no respect in which the present advan- 
tageousness of unwearied diligence in our heavenly calling 
is more evidenced than in this, that, in proportion as we 
become more spiritually-minded, the beauties of Scripture 
are more and more unveiled. Not in vain is it said, 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
It is not so much the darkness of the understanding, as 
the darkness of the heart, which prevents the view of God 
as revealed in His Word: our evil passions weave the 
mist which obscures those high truths that are gathered 
into the statements of the Bible. And if we would know 
more and. more of the precious stores which the sacred 
Volume contains, it is not so much by hard study, as by 
hard self-discipline, that we may hope to prevail: com- 
mentators may do something towards solving what is 
difficult, and elucidating what is obscure; but the best 
commentator is the mortifying sin and the imitating 
Christ. I should say that he who had just won some 
great victory over himself, or made some great sacrifice in 
the service of God, was better, more hopefully situated for 
unravelling the intricacies, and apprehending the secrets, 
of the Bible, than if he had suddenly gained acquaintance 
with the laws of criticism and the illustrations of learning. 

And may we not fairly say that something of this kind 
is figuratively asserted in our text, where the “riding on 
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the high places of the earth” is made to conduct to the 
being fed with ‘‘the increase of the fields?” “The 
increase of the fields”—‘‘Man doth not live by bread 
‘alone; but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of the Lord doth man live.” Every word is 
precious, fitted for the. nourishing of the soul, that 
‘immortal part which craves other sustenance than earth 
can furnish. But some portions of what the field yields 
are finer than others—declarations which are more expres- 
sive of the tenderness, the graciousness of God ; doctrines 
which are less obvious, but richer in comfort; promises 
which breathe more of the depth, the intenseness of heaven 
—these are specially ‘‘the increase of the fields”—what it 
does not yield at first, but after time and tillage; and 
with these will God feed those who ride, so to speak, “on 
the high places of the earth,” scaling, with the Israelites, 
the loftiest towers, that they may expel the Canaanite from 
his fortress, or sin from its lurking-place. A man, when 
he begins in religion, lives commonly, if we may keep up 
the simile, on the plainer parts of the Bible: the great 
facts of an Atonement, a propitiation for sin, reconciliation 
to God through the suretyship of a Mediator, these are 
his sustenance ; and verily, through his firm faith in these, 
he feeds on that bread of life which came down from 
heaven. But whilst such truths never cease to be sweet 
to his taste and strengthening to his soul, he will, as he 
perseveres in righteousness, as he rides, that is, more and 
more on the high places of the earth—subduing the tower- 
ing eminences of the world and the flesh—as he does this, 
he will, we say, discover and appropriate other truths, the 
truths, for example, of God’s electing love, of the actual 
indwelling of God in the soul, of the present commence- 
ment and communication of heavenly joys, of such an 
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union between the several parts of the mystical body, as 
was intended by the Saviour when He prayed on behalf 
of His followers, “‘that they may be one, even as we are 
one.” Such truths may be regarded as, in a special sense, 
‘“‘the increase of the fields”—what the land yields to the 
patient and persevering husbandman. There is such a 
thing, according to the Apostle, as the continuing in 
infancy, and being fed with milk: there is also such a 
thing as the advancing to manhood, and being fed with 
meat ; and this is but another allegorical representation of 
what seems figured in our text, that some may eat of what 
the field yields of itself, whilst the choice increase is 
reserved for such as toil earnestly at subduing the land. 

-. Not indeed that the higher truths are wholly different 
from the other; for Christ must be the staple in all food 
of the soul—they ‘are rather the same truths, but in a 
more refined and exquisite state, prepared for those ‘‘ who 
have tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the 
world to come.” Oh, my brethren, let it never be regarded 
by you as the mere wandering of enthusiasm, nor resolved 
into the fancy of the mystic, that there is to be attained 
by man, in his sojourning upon earth, an intimate 
communion, or correspondence with his Heavenly Father, 
a real though spiritual intercourse, so that God shall 
discover His perfections to the soul, and manifest Himself 
“even as He doth not to the world.” In place of regard- 
ing such seasons. as only dreamt of in a heated and trans- 
cendental theology, we would press upon you the en- 
deavouring to make them matter of personal experience, 
assuring you that, if you are going on, as you should be, 
towards perfection, you will find truth after truth unfolded 
to the mind, just as though the heavenly Teacher were 
actually at your side, expounding to you the Scriptures, 
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and making the heart burn within you, as He caused the 
magnificence of the invisible world to pass before you in 

glorious procession. This is not setting you to seek what 
is mystical and indefinite, rather than what is practical and 
palpable. For we tell you unreservedly that there is no 
way of acquiring these richer privileges of the believer 
but the highway of holiness ; and that, if you would enjoy 
the especial communications of God to the soul, if you 
would find delight in the deeper truths of Scripture, if 
you would anticipate the blessedness of heaven, your only 
course is perseverance in self-denial, the giving unwearied 
diligence to {‘adorn in all things the doctrine of the 
Saviour.” Do this, this which, in the figurative language 
of our text, is the riding on the high places of the earth, 
and we may promise you that you shall not be always in 
doubt as to your final acceptance: you shall know some- 
thing of “the full assurance of hope :” you shall find such 
precious truths as these brought home to the soul, “My 
sheep hear My voice, and I know them, and they follow 
Me; and they shall never perish, neither shall any pluck 
them out of My hand:” “ All things are yours, whether 
life or death, things present or things to come, all are 
yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” And as 
you realize, in unwonted measure, the presence and 
preciousness of the Redeemer, and gather from the 
darker (but only dark with excess of burning light) 
intimations of Scripture, how your salvation is wound up 
with all the attributes and purposes of Deity, you will 
thankfully confess, that, if the field yield food for the 
sustenance of all who follow Christ, there is special 
provision for such as follow Him with the greater con- 
stancy and devotedness, led by Him to successive conquests 
over foes entrenched in lofty strongholds—and that of 
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these it may be said, according to the image of the text, 
that God hath “ made them ride on the high places of the 
earth, that they might eat of the increase of the fields.” 

We proceed to consider the second part of the prophecy 
or promise of our text, that which has to do with the 
obtaining honey from the rock, and oil from the flinty 
rock, This part perhaps goes even further than the first, 
in connecting the blessing with diligence in those on 
whom it is conferred, If honey be obtained from the 
rock, the rock must be climbed: and since it will not lie 
on the surface, every cleft or fissure must be carefully ex- 
plored—so that the promise appears specially to pre- 
suppose labour, and therefore bears out what we have all 
along argued, that the text belongs peculiarly to those 
who are “ working out their salvation” with more than 
ordinary earnestness. 

But, however, it may be supposed that bees might 
swarm in the clefts of the rocks, and that thus there 
might be literally “‘ honey from the rock,” there would 
seem to be a sort of opposition intended between the 
thing produced and the place which produces it: there 
is nothing congruous between the place and the pro- 
duction ; a man may find shelter under a rock, or he may 
make a foundation of a rock; but ‘“ honey from the rock” 
is what he would perhaps never expect: he would not 
naturally go to the rock if he were in want of honey ; 
and we must not overlook this peculiarity of the promise, 
for it is full, as we shall find, of interest and instruction. 
You know that the figure of a rock or a stone is very 
frequently employed in the Bible to represent the person 
or offices of our Lord, Indeed a rock may be said to 
have been the standing type of Christ through the 
wanderings in the wilderness ; for the people, as St. Paul 
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says to the Corinthians, “drank of that spiritual rock 
that followed them, and that rock was Christ.” And 
Christ is indeed emphatically that rock, in the clefts or 
fissures of which, so to speak, may honey be found: “ it 
pleased the Lord to bruise Him, and put Him to grief ;” 
“but He was wounded for our transgressions, He was 
bruised for our iniquities.” The little apparent likelihood 
of the rock yielding honey is paralleled by the strangeness 
of the fact, that Christ conquered by yielding, or subdued 
death by dying. And if you take the rock as specially 
that typical rock which was smitten by Moses in Horeb, 
then the promise of “honey from the rock” may be as 
much a promise of peculiar privileges to such as are dili- 
gent in righteousness, as that of eating of the increase of 
the fields. Every believer draws water from the rock ; 
but the honey may be reserved for those who “ by patient 
‘continuance in well-doing” show forth eminently the 
praises of Him Who “ bare their sins in His own body on 
the tree.” 

And there is indeed a hidden preciousness in the 
Saviour, in that “ Rock of Ages cleft for us,” which is 
apprehended and appreciated more and more as the be- 
liever goes on confiding in Christ, and striving to magnify 
Him in all the actions of his life. It is not merely a 
general sense of the sufficiency of the Atonement which 
such men obtain, a persuasion that there is provision in 
the Mediator for the wants of sinners, even the very chief. 
They go deeper than this : they find in Christ such stores 
of consolation, such “ treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” 
that they are never weary of searching, as they are never 
able to exhaust. Every necessity, as it arises, is supplied 
from His fulness ; every cloud scattered by His brightness ; 
every desire either satisfied, or its satisfaction guaranteed, 
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by “the unsearchable riches” of His work of Mediation. 
Christ, if we may venture to use the expression, grows on 
the believer ; he has but little idea of what a Saviour He 
is when he first trusts Him with his soul: but, as he 
continues ‘looking unto Jesus,” “considering Him that 
endured such contradiction of sinners against Himself,” 
meditating “the agony, and bloody sweat, the cross, and 
the passion,” he comes to know more and more of. his 
Lord, and is both amazed and delighted at successive dis- 
coveries of His suitableness, His wonderfulness, His ten- 
derness, His immensity. It is honey, so to speak, which 
he now obtains from Christ, not merely sustenance, but 
the most delicious and delicate food ; for, as the Saviour 
communicates more and more of His richness, exciting and 
gratifying an appetite which craves celestial nutriment, 
assuring him of His unchangeable love, and allowing him 
foretastes of the banquet that shall be spread at the 
marriage supper of the Lamb—indeed, the believer will 
often exclaim with David of old, ‘‘ How sweet are Thy 
words unto my taste! yea, sweeter than honey to my 
mouth.” 

And this honey is from the rock, from the clefts of the 
rock. I must go, as it were, to the wounds of the Saviour, 
if I would obtain this precious and ever-multiplying 
provision. I must be much with Him in the garden and 
on the cross; for it is by studying His awful endurances, 
by putting, like Thomas, though with other motives than 
this doubting disciple, “‘my finger into the print of the 
nails, and thrusting my hand into His side,” that I may 
hope to gain acquaintance with the mystery of Redemption, 
and to find it more animating, and more comforting, as I find 
it more majestically, more splendidly obscure. And surely 
we may confidently say that, if there be a fulness, a pre- 
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ciousness, in the Redeemer, which is ascertained, though 
left: unexhausted, as His mighty sacrifice is contemplated, 
and the lessons which it furnishes are wrought into the 
practice; if there be this reward to meek, consistent, 
persevering piety, that it finds deeper and deeper abun- 
dance in the Saviour, a sweetness and a richness in His 
offices which give indescribable emphasis to the scriptural 
expression, “the chiefest among ten thousand, and the 
altogether lovely ;” and if, moreover, it be Christ as 
bruised and broken, pierced and riven, like the vast mass 
of stone on which the thunderbolt has fallen, which yields 
these choice treasures, oh, then, it must be true, that the 
soul which hungers and thirsts after righteousness, is not 
only made to “eat of the increase of the fields,” but 
permitted to draw “honey from the rock, and oil from the 
flinty rock.” 

But whilst this is perhaps the most correct interpretation 
of the metaphorical expression, there is no reason why we 
should not advance another which is full also of important 
and interesting truth. There is an apparent opposition, 
as we have already observed, between the production and 
the place where produced,—the production honey, the 
place the rock. Honey is not what you naturally look 
for from a rock ; and therefore the promise, in its spiritual 
import, may fairly be regarded as denoting that, out of 
what looks stern, harsh, and insuperable, God will extract 
for His people, not only what shall nourish them, but 
what shall be sweet to their taste. This idea is put yet 
more strongly in the concluding words of the text, “oil 
out of the flinty rock ;” the addition of the word “ flinty” 
giving a stronger image of ruggedness, and therefore 
making the place less promising for any choice and delicate 
product. 
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And what is denoted by the metaphor, when thus . 
interpreted or applied, if not that affliction is made by 
God to minister abundantly to the strength and comfort 
of His people ; so that, when brought by His Providence 
into wild and rough places, they are enabled to find there 
even choicer provision than in verdant and cultivated 
spots? We need not adduce lengthened proof, that the 
promise, thus interpreted, is verified to the letter in the 
experience of the Church. The testimony of believers in 
every age has been, that the season of affliction has proved 
a season of rich communication from above, a season when 
God’s faithfulness and love have been more realized than 
they ever were before, at which texts of Scripture have 
assumed a new and deeper meaning, and truths that 
hitherto had dwelt only in the head, have made their way 
into the heart, and diffused there a peace passing all 
understanding. Ask the mourners of present days, or 
ask the mourners of past, and with one voice,—if indeed 
they have received the chastisement as from the hands 
of a father,—they will assure you that God has seemed 
to choose the hour of trouble as the hour in which to give 
the more penetrating assurances of the graciousness of 
His purposes, to elevate the affections above transient 
and perishable things, and not only to centre them 
more fixedly on everlasting joys, but to afford foretastes 
of those joys, such as were never obtained whilst earthly 
happiness was unbroken and bright.. Then it commonly 
is, when sorrow after sorrow has come upon the believer, 
and one beloved thing after another has departed, that 
the soul has the strongest sense of the worth of religion, 
of the superiority of the future to the present, of the 
exquisite adaptation of the Bible to the wants of humanity, 
and of the exuberant consolations which are laid up in 
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Christ. The Christian, with whom everything goes 
smoothly, and on whom everything looks smilingly, 
knows comparatively but little of what God is, and what 
the sympathy of the Saviour with those whose nature He 
assumed, and whose iniquities He bore. His circumstances 
do not, as it were, bring out the tenderness of his Maker, 
nor put to the proof the fellow-feeling of the Mediator. 
There must be darkness and dreariness for this. But 
- when the darkness and the dreariness come, it is as though 
God had been waiting for an opportunity to shine beauti- 
fully on the soul, and Christ had reserved the manifesta- 
tions of His compassionate care and regard, till their want 
would: be most felt, and therefore also their worth. We 
need not enlarge upon this. 

The experience of the righteous is so decisive in its 
testimony to the fact of affliction yielding rich spiritual 
sustenance, that it were but wasting time to employ it on 
proof. Honey from the rock—yea, the rock may be that 
which is hewn into a sepulchre, but even then may honey 
be’ found in its clefts. They who consign their friends, 
their children, their kinsmen, to the grave, believers if 
they be in Him Who is ‘‘the Resurrection and the Life,” 
“sorrow not even as others which have no hope,” but 
draw sublime consolation from the receptacle in which 
they deposit their dead. . Never have they so much felt 
the magnificence of the Mediator’s triumph, as in surveying 
the triumph of death.. The opened grave is to the eye of 
the Christian like an avenue, through which he can look 
into the invisible world, and discern the stupendous results 
of the victory won by the Captain of his salvation. And 
if you ask for an explanation of what may often be ob- 
served, that mourners seemed elevated by acquaintance 
with death and the grave, as though, in scenes ‘from ‘which. 
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nature recoils, they had found the material of high growth 
in spiritual-mindedness, in consciousness of the saving 
power of Christ, in admiration of His work, in anticipation 
of its glorious consummation in their own happy experi- 
ence, oh, there is nothing to be said but that it is God’s 
ordinary course to discover Himself most to His people, 
where, on every human calculation, there is least to 
minister to their joy, and thus to make good the very 
" expressive and comprehensive promise of their not only 
eating of the increase of the fields, but of their being 
-made “to suck honey from the rock, and oil from the 
flinty rock.” 

Such, my brethren, are some of the privileges of true 
religion. The meaning of our text, as just explained or 
applied, is much the same as that of a passage in the 
writings of Hosea: ‘“ Behold, I will allure her, and bring 
her into the wilderness, and speak comfortably unto her ; 
and I will give her her vineyards from thence.” The 
wilderness is not the place where we should naturally 
look for vineyards, no more than is the rock for honey. 
But God promises vineyards from the wilderness, and 
honey from the rock—indicating, under both figures, that 
those dispensations which have in them most of the painful 
and severe, the dreariness of the wilderness and the hard- 
ness of the rock; are both designed and adapted to yield 
to their subjects an abundance of the very choicest of 
spiritual provision. Yea, you must go to the wilderness 
for vineyards, and to the rock for honey. Not that there 
are no vineyards except in the wilderness, and no stores 
of honey except in the rock. The vine will grow in the 
sunny vale, and the bee find and deposit her treasures in 
the luxuriant garden; for religion is adapted as much 


to prosperity as to adversity, But we take, comparatively, 
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little note of the vine amid a hundred other tokens of 
fertility, and the honey is perhaps almost untasted where 
every luscious fruit is offering itself abundantly. The 
worth of the vineyard is felt when met with in the 
wilderness, and the honey, to be appreciated, must be 
‘found in the rock. 

Such then, we repeat it, are some of the privileges of 
true religion. And perhaps even yet our text may not 
have been fully expounded. For if, in its primary appli- 
cation to the Jews, it denoted the sustenance to be afforded 
them in Canaan, as applied to ourselves, it may relate to 
the provision laid up for us in Heaven, of which Canaan 
was the type. When God shall have “made us ride on 
the high places of the earth,” and exalted us to His 
Kingdom above, the promise before us may be always 
receiving accomplishment. God shall be always com- 
municating supplies from His own fulness, as age after age 
of expansion or enlargement passes over the redeemed. 
And these supplies may be still supplies of honey from the 
rock, There will be no exhausting of Christ and Redemp- 
tion. Never shall glorified spirits be weary of searching 
into the mysteries of grace, or leave those mysteries as 
thoroughly explored. Keep up, if you will, the metaphor 
of our text, and eternity shall be spent in contemplating 
and examining the Rock of Ages: every moment shall 
discover a fresh cleft—the clefts in this rock (most strange, 
but most true) fitting it to bear up the universe; and 
every fresh cleft -yielding fresh store of honey to satisfy 
desires which shall but grow with their supply. 

* But we must leave these contemplations, leave them 
however with the exclamation of the Prophet—an excla- 
mation perhaps but too suitable to many now present— 
“Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not 
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bread, and your labonr for that which satisfieth not?” 
Think not, be not so vain as to think, that you can find 
satisfaction in any finite good. Ye are not to be so 
cheated. Your souls are so constituted that they can find 
no resting-place except in God, nor that except through 
Christ. Alas! “man walketh in a vain shadow, and 
disquieteth himself in vain.” ‘He feedeth on ashes,” he 
pursueth shadows, and, all the while, there is bread which 
hath come down from Heaven, and everlasting realities 
solicit his acceptance. Be admonished, then, ye who seek 
happiness in something short of God, that you seek what 
is impossible. It is the cavity which might hold a planet 
seeking to be filled with asand-grain. But look for happi- 
ness in God, and look for it through Christ, and God shall 
make you here “eat of the increase of the fields,” for this 
may specially mark the believer’s portion upon earth ; and 
_ hereafter shall He satisfy you with “ honey from the rock,” 
for this may specially mark his portion through Eternity. 


Le lUne ait 


EASTER 


“Blessed be the Cod and Father of our Lord Iesus Christ, 
AAhich according to Wis abundant merep hath begotten us again unto 
a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the Dead.”— 
1 PETER 1.'3. 


Ais are many characters under which God may be 

surveyed by the sinful, but only one under which 
He may be surveyed without fear. I may think of God 
as Creator ; and very noble is the contemplation, as im- 
mensity, with its troop of worlds, opens itself before me, 
and everywhere reveals the work of one hand. I may 
think of God as the moral Governor of the Universe; and 
then, again, it is a magnificent contemplation, that one 
Being should be sending out His inspections over whatso- 
ever liveth, and that, neither overcome by magnitude, nor 
perplexed by multiplicity, He should note every action, 
and register it for judgment. Or I may survey God in 
His several attributes ; I may consider Him as omnipotent, 
and marvel at a power to which there is nothing great, and 
nothing small; I may regard Him as omniscient, and 
amazement may well possess me, as having “about my 
path and about my bed” the very Being Who is occupying 
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the furthest corners of infinite space ; I may think of God 
as just, for how otherwise shall He judge the world? I 
may think of Him as holy—the very heavens are not 
clean in His sight ; I may think of Him as benevolent— 
the countless tenantry of earth, sea, and air, attest that 
His mercies are over all His works. 

But what is it to me, a transgressor from the womb, 
that, as Creator, God hath strewed immensity with 
His workmanship? Can I bless Him as Creator, when 
I may have been created only to be miserable? What 
is it to me that He should sit as universal King, and trace 
upon His book all deeds and all thoughts? Can I bless 
Him as moral Governor, when what He observes of me 
must all help to condemn me? What is it to me that He 
is omnipotent? Can I bless Him for a power which it is 
impossible to escape? What that He is omniscient, what 
that He is just, what that He is holy? Can I bless Him 
for a knowledge which must extend to my every failing, 
for a justice which must pledge Him to visit every offence, 
for a holiness which must cause Him to regard the sinful 
with aversion? And even if I think of Him as com- 
passionate, and full of loving-kindness, I may indeed well 
bless Him and praise Him for opening His hand, and 
showering down upon me mercies. But when I remember 
that His love must be limited and regulated by other 
attributes, and that these attributes are ranged against me 
as a sinner, how am I to bless Him even as benevolent, 
whilst I feel that benevolence is no security against my 
having to endure everlasting wretchedness ? 

It is thus, as we have often found occasion to tell you, 
that the disciple of natural theology can see nothing 
divine in which to take refuge. We are.able, without 
the Bible, to see ourselves lost; but, oh! take away that 
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Book, and who shall know how he may be saved? Thus 
creation may be glorious: every star may burn with 
Deity, every flower display His skill, every insect own 
His care ; and God may be wonderful in His every attri- 
bute, His perfections commanding our admiration, each by 
itself, and, immeasurably more, in their harmonious. com- 
bination ; but who, nevertheless, amongst the children of 
men, is to arise and call Him blessed ; who is to regard 
Him without terror; who, yet more, is to make Him the 
object of love? But Revelation has come in; the Gospel 
has been published: and now there is a character, under 
which this great, this awful, God may be viewed with 
emotions of exultation and thankfulness. We cannot fall 
before Thee, Father of Heaven and earth, and eall Thee 
blessed, as Creator, though Thine hand reared the archi- 
tecture of the universe, and Thy breath gave it animation. 
We cannot call Thee blessed, because of Thy magnificent 
attributes, blessed as omnipotent, blessed as omniscient, 
blessed as omnipresent. But, dust and ashes though we 
be, conceived in sin, and shapen in iniquity, deserving 
Thy wrath, and lying justly under Thy heavy con- 
demnation, we can exclaim, with the Apostle, in our text, 
“ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

You may remember that St. Paul introduces his noble 
prayer on behalf of the Ephesians, in the same manner as 
St. Peter his lofty thanksgiving: “For this cause I bow 
my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
And we may suppose you well convinced, though you 
‘cannot be too often reminded, that dens is no other 
character under which God can be approached with hope 
by the sinful. Except as we come to Him through a 
Mediator, except, that is, as we address Him as “the Father 
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of our Lord Jesus Christ,” we have no plea to urge why 
He should answer our prayers, or listen favourably to our 
praises. And at this most joyful season, we commemorate 
an event, which is our standing proof that He Who under- 
took the office of Mediator was sufficient to the mighty 
work, and did indeed restore that access to God which 
human transgression had fatally interrupted. At this 
season did He Who had assumed our nature, on purpose 
that He might therein undergo the penalties provoked’ by 
our sins, and render that obedience to the law which was 
required, but hopelessly, at our hands, come forth from 
the grave, into which He had descended as our. surety, 
not having seen corruption, though He had submitted to 
the original curse. And the Apostle, in our text, would 
evidently refer to the resurrection of Jesus, as, in some 
great sense, the cause of whatsoever spiritual blessings are 
now within our reach; for he commemorates it as having 
been through this seaniwresidcea that God hath “ begotten 
us again toa lively hope.” In .the sneceeding verses, 
indeed, he speaks in yet larger terms, declaring us begotten, 
not only to ‘a lively hope,” but ‘‘to an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away,”—thus 
making our entrance into Heaven altogether dependent on 
the resurrection of our Lord ; so that, if, in discoursing on 
our text, we should take a large range, and gather within 
the consequences of what the Church has just commemo- 
rated, all our privileges as Christians, we shall evidently 
be borne out by the context, and not overpass the 
meaning of St. Peter. 

We address you, then, in the words of the angels’ to the 
women: “Come, see the place where the Lord lay.” 
Come and gaze on the deserted sepulchre, as on the scene 
where your victory was won and your immortality secured, 
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Come and see whether results were not effected, or conse- 
quences entailed, through the breaking forth of the 
Redeemer from the tomb, which may well urge you to 
chime in with the words of triumph which constitute our 
text. We desire that our Easter meditation may be 
animating, but simple; and we think that St. Peter’s 
anthem—for such it might be called—will furnish the 
precise matter which this double object requires. Let us 
divide the anthem into its component parts: there is a 
thing done; there is the agency through which it is effected ; 
there is the thankfulness which it ought to elicit. The 
thing done, is our being begotten again to a lively hope ; 
the agency through which it is effected, is the resurrection 
of Christ ; and when these have been briefly considered, 
we shall be in a position to inquire, whether there be not 
abundant cause to exclaim, with St. Peter, “ Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ?” 

Now we shall not insist at any length on the expression 
‘begotten again,” which is here used by St. Peter. 
It is much the same with that employed by our Lord in 
His discourse with Nicodemus, when He asserted the 
necessity of a new birth, or a birth from above, in order 
to an entrance into the Kingdom of Heaven. We would 
only desire to impress on every one present, that to be 
truly religious implies a moral change too great to be 
effected by ourselves, but hardly to be mistaken when 
once wrought by God. It must be great, too great for 
human power, if it can only be described as being 
“begotten again.” But if thus great, it must be per- 
ceptible ; if it may be wrought in secrecy, it must, when 
wrought, become palpable. And ye must seek the evi- 
dence of your being ‘‘ new creatures” in the bent of your 
desires, in the tenor of your pursuits, in the objects of 
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your affections ; not in your external privileges, and not 
in your acquaintance with the scheme and doctrines of 
Christianity. The grand design of Christianity, so far as 
you are personally concerned, is the making you “new 
creatures ;” and so long as this great design is not wrought 
out in you, you may be familiar with the bearings of the 
Gospel, and professed admirers of its beauties, but you 
derive nothing from your knowledge but increased con- 
demnation, a condemnation which you could not have 
incurred had you been born in a heathen land, or never 
grafted into a Christian Church. 

But we wish now principally to insist on its being “‘a 
lively hope” to which you are begotten, and to treat of 
the agency, or instrumentality, through which, according to 
St. Peter, this new creation is effected by God. We 
therefore turn at once to the event which the Church at 
this time commemorates, and will examine how the resur- 
rection of Christ stands associated with the change on 
which we have spoken. You will observe at once that 
the resurrection of our Lord must have been regarded by 
the Apostle as giving, in some sense, all its efficacy to the 
mediatorial work, seeing that he ascribes to this single 
event what we are wont to ascribe to the whole process 
of redemption. We regard it, and that too most justly, 
as owing exclusively to the interference of Christ, to His 
assuming human nature, and working out in that nature 
our reconciliation to God, that we can pass from a position 
of death to a position of life, and be received into that 
family from which we were banished by sin. It is to no 
solitary part of the mediatorial work, but to that work as 
a whole, that we trace the mighty alteration in the con- 
dition of human kind,—an alteration such, that whereas, 
independently of the suretyship of Christ, there remained 
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nothing for the race but the enduring through eternity 
the deserts of its sins, in and through that suretyship 
pardon has been made possible to all, yea, readmission to 
the happiness, and to more than the happiness, which 
Adam forfeited for himself and his children, And, there- 
fore, if we were called to define the instrumentality 
through which the Creator has rekindled the quenched 
light of this creation, or revivified fallen humanity, we 
should assign the whole scheme of vicarious substitution, 
and endeavour to explain from it how God can be just 
and yet a justifier of sinners, How, then, is it that St. 
Peter, in stating the instrumentality which God has em- 
ployed, should confine himself altogether to the resurrec- 
tion of Christ? for it is exclusively to this that he 
attributes regeneration, the being “‘ begotten again to a 
lively hope.” 

There is but little difficulty in answering this question, 
You must all be aware that, so long as Christ lay in the 
grave, no evidence was afforded that His sacrifice had 
been accepted. He was still under the power of the 
curse, detained as a prisoner, so that the curse was not 
exhausted, nor “‘ captivity led captive.” When, however, 
He came forth from the grave a conqueror over death, 
then was there given incontestable proof that justice had 
no further claim upon man, because it had none upon his 
surety. The resurrection proclaimed to the universe, that 
tlie oblation made on Calvary had sufficed to the taking 
away sin, and that, in thorough consistence with every 
attribute, God might now extend mercy to a race of 
transgressors. It is not that the virtue lay in the resur- 
rection rather than in the sacrifice; but that the resur- 
rection proved the virtue of the sacrifice, attested its 
acceptance, and so made a clear way for the application of 
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its merits. It may therefore, with the strictest truth, be 
affirmed that it was in raising His Son from the dead 
that God restored hope to this fallen creation. By that 
act He declared that He had reconciled the world unto 
Himself, and so caused a new era to break on mankind. 
Neither is this all: for we learn unequivocally from 
Scripture that, had not Christ risen and ascended, the 
Holy Spirit would never have come down to renew the 
face of the earth. This Spirit was to descend as one of the 
results of Christ’s Mediation: His manifold gifts were to 
be vouchsafed as the purchase of the Redeemer’s death 
and passion, and dispensed by that Redeemer, exalted to 
the right hand of God. It might then be accurately said, 
that through Christ’s resurrection was there secured to 
mankind that agency through which alone the lost image 
of God can be reimpressed on the soul, and anything 
of moral renewal pervade the globe which sin has pro- 
faned, And if it were through the raising of His Son 
from the dead that God stood ready to communicate the 
renovating influences of His Spirit, influences without 
which there could be no renewal, but through which the 
waste and desert places may blossom as the rose, it follows, 
with the greatest precision, that God may be said to have 
begotten us again “through the resurrection of Christ.” 
The resurrection of Christ obtained for us, and secured to 
us, the influences of the regenerating agent ; and therefore 
it may literally be affirmed, that through this resurrec- 
tion we are born anew of God. 

Neither do we think it needful, in contemplating the 
results, or rather the efficacies of the resurrection, to limit 
the expression, “ begotten again,” to those cases of renewal 
which it ordinarily denotes in theological language. By 
speaking of our being begotten again to ‘“‘a lively,” or a 
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living, “hope,” the Apostle would seem to indicate some- 
thing of an universal change as having passed, through 
Christ’s resurrection, over this earth and its inhabitants. 
And such a change did actually pass: there was substituted 
a living hope for a dead throughout every department of 
this creation, amongst its irrational as well as its rational 
tenants. It was not that heretofore there had been no 
hope whatever: for man is so constituted that he cannot 
live without hope: he must follow a meteor when there 
is no star on the firmament. There was hope amongst 
men, even when truth had almost departed, and ignorance 
of God pressed heavily on all countries and classes. There 
was hope that Deity might be propitiated ; that, in some 
better world, the disorders of the present might be rectified, 
and goodness gain the ascendency for which here it had 
struggled in vain. Reason did something, in the midst of 
the ponderous night, to keep men from quite parting with 
the expectation of immortality, and, combining the teach- 
ings of conscience with the lingerings of tradition, caused 
a spectre of hope—for indeed it was never more substantial 
—to flit to and fro amid the cloud and the tumult. Yes, 
a spectre of hope—a dead thing; though, at times, it 
appeared amongst the living, and wore something of the 
hue which had belonged to the fresh and beautiful visitant 
that had gladdened the earth whilst yet unstained by sin. 
But they who followed this spectre did but find themselves 
conducted into deeper darkness, and deserted where they 
most needed guidance. The spectre, which, to a super- 
ficial glance, presented all the brightness and motion of 
life, had only to be gazed on intently, or through the 
glasses of patient meditation, and it grew fainter and fainter, 
till at last it faded into air, and left the observer in 
increased gloom and perplexity. A living hope, a hope 
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that should not merely perform some of the actions, but 
possess all the energies of life, that should not merely 
beckon onwards, but wait to be examined and handled— 
this never sprang from the reveries of philosophers, but 
eluded the searchings of those who laboured most bravely 
to open up a path to happiness hereafter. This hope, this 
living hope, paradoxical as it may sound, could only be 
generated through death, and spring only from the grave. 
It required, in order to its creation, in order to its existence, 
that a Mediator should die, and, by dying, sweep away 
the entailments of disobedience. And when, therefore, 
the vast debt was paid, and each of those obstacles to our 
forgiveness removed which Natural Theology had in vain 
striven to displace, the spectral thing vanished, and the 
substantial arose. The Redeemer burst the sepulchre ; 
and hope, living hope, which had been entombed there 
since the fall, and must have remained there had not the 
Mighty One entered to dissolve the spell, sprang gloriously 
forth, and gleamed and glanced over the long-darkened 
earth. 

I know not what there was into which this living hope 
did not enter. The inanimate creation confessed its pre- 
sence, and has ever since expected a day when new heavens 
and a new earth shall succeed into the place of the old, 
and a richer than the lost loveliness mantle all the scene 
of human habitation. The dust of buried generations 
might have been said to own its revival ; for henceforward 
the dead awaited the sound of a trumpet, at which they 
must arise and put on incorruption. And the soul of 
man, heretofore perplexed by shadows and beguiled by 
meteors, felt that the way into the holiest was indeed 
reopened ; and that, notwithstanding the many offences 
which had seemed to preclude it from fellowship with 
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God, there were provided for it wings on which it might 
soar, and a plea which would be sure to prevail to the 
obtaining for it entrance into the heavenly city. Was it 
not then hope, living hope, which followed the Redeemer 
as He brake away from death, which sprang with Him 
from the sepulchre, as though it had waited that the stone 
should be riven, in order that it might emerge and revisit 
the earth? We have confessed already that there was a 
spectre of hope even when there was no knowledge of 
Christ, a lingering form which haunted the globe, and 
cheated the weary and the lost. But hope itself was 
in the grave: the spectre is of the dead, not of the living: 
who shall lay the spectre by reviving the departed? This, 
again and again be it said, was the work of the Mediator: 
He scattered the shadows by revealing the substance. His 
was the office, His the achievement, of destroying the 
works of the devil, and reinstating the earth in the 
place whence it fell) What He undertook He accom- 
plished: His resurrection both completed and attested 
the accomplishment ; but, nevertheless, it was living hope, 
rather than exterminated evil, which was the immediate 
result and trophy of His victory. He did not at once 
annihilate death, though we know Him to have abolished 
it ; He did not sweep away sin, He did not banish sorrow. 
To a superficial observer the resurrection might seem to 
have wrought no difference in the face of this creation, the 
same dark trains of guilt and grief appearing to traverse it 
in undiminished force. But the alteration was wrought in 
hope: hope started from the dust, put on her beautiful 
garments, spake to the prostrate, and pointed them to 
days of glory and triumph. It may be that death yet 
reigns: but hope, standing by the tomb of the Redeemer, 
can smile even at death, and be most alive in the midst of 
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dissolution. ‘ Iniquities prevail against us:” but hope, 
resting on the finished work of mediation, anticipates 
their forgiveness, and full deliverance from their power. 
The traces of devastation are yet around us: the whole 
ereation groaneth and travaileth in pain: tears are still 
shed, hearts are still wrung: but hope, hope that cannot 
make ashamed, because its life is. from Him Whose word 
cannot fail, hope walks amid the wide desolation ; peoples 
it with all the imagery of restitution and gladness; and 
in the magnificence of a firmament, of which the Lord 
God Almighty Himself shall be the sun, and in the 
splendours of an inheritance into which shall enter nothing 
that defileth, beholds exultingly the incontestable evidences 
of the complete spoiling of principality and power. 

This, this it is which was instantly effected through 
the resurrection of Christ: other results are yet future: 
but hope rose with Him from the tomb, and remained, 
when He ascended, to animate those whose path is through 
misery, and whose struggle is with corruption. And we 
may well, therefore, give our assent to the accuracy of the 
representation contained in our text. Setting aside, for a 
moment, the peculiar sense in which the being “ begotten 
again” was to be taken with respect individually to 
believers, who will not allow that the whole earth leapt, 
as it were, into a new existence, an existence of hope, of 
living hope, when the Mediator, in the strength of His 
Divinity, returned from the dead? I could imagine the 
step of the risen Conqueror heard in the solitude, heard 
in the crowd—in the homes of the living, and among the 
silences of the dead—by things animate and things inani- 
mate—but everywhere wakening hope, as though the 
mysterious sound broke a fatal spell, and freed the enthralled 
spirit. And I could suppose our text uttered by as many 
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and as varied voices as pealed on the ear of St. John, 
when there rose the universal ascription of honour to God 
and the Lamb—“ every creature which is in heaven, and 
on the earth, and under theearth, and such as are in the 
sea, and all that are in them,” joining in the confession, 
that they had been “ begotten again to a lively hope by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” 

And, surely, after having thus engaged you with proof, 
that whatever of regeneration has yet passed over the 
earth, and whatever may be looked for in future days, 
ought distinctly to be traced to the resurrection of Christ 
as a cause, we need not adduce lengthened argument to 
show that we have reasons, at Easter, for exclaiming with 
the Apostle, ‘‘ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Who that thinks on the provision which 
has been made for the opening the Kingdom of Heaven 
to all believers, for the restoration of the lost glories of 
this earth, for the extirpation of evil from the universe, 
for the destruction of death by a general resurrection, and 
refers all this, as it ought to be referred, exclusively to the 
fact, that, having died unto sin once, Christ is alive for 
evermore—can require to be urged to join in an anthem, 
whose chorus shall be, ‘‘The Lord is risen, the Lord is 
risen indeed ?” 

But let us select one blessing from the throng, that which 
Easter should specially commend to our thoughts; and 
let us inquire whether any will keep silence, when praise 
is being woven, because there shall yet be brought to pass 
the saying that is written, “Death is swallowed up in 
victory?” We are not sure whether this great article of 
Christian faith, the resurrection of the body, obtains its 
due share of attention and affection even amongst those 
who “love the Lord Jesus in sincerity.” We rather 
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think that there are many who, wearied with long 
struggle with the corruptions of the flesh, and accustomed 
to regard and find the body as nothing but an incumbrance 
in the highest duties of religion, derive scarcely any delight 
from anticipating the Resurrection, and would hardly be 
conscious of much change in their hopes and expectations 
were there to come a sudden intimation that no trumpet 
will sound to wake up the dead. There is a sort of un- 
acknowledged but prevalent feeling, as though there were 
a necessary opposition between what is material and what 
is spiritual, and as though, in getting quit of the body, 
we should become fitted for the purest and most refined 
happiness. And, of course, the question is not whether 
God, if He pleased, might make the soul, in her separation 
from the body, the recipient of a very lofty and exquisite 
felicity. We may admit without detriment, that the soul 
might be unspeakably happy, were God pleased that. it 
should remain throughout eternity dissevered from the 
body; so that, even were there no resurrection, a 
Christian might confidently anticipate a portion of vast 
glory and blessedness. ‘There is, however, all the differ- 
ence between the believing that God could make the soul 
ineffably happy, if it pleased Him to leave the body for 
ever in the grave, and the separating, in any measure, the 
soul from the body in our expectations of happiness, now 
that God hath appointed and revealed their lasting reunion, 
The question is not whether the soul might be happy 
without the body: the ascertained fact is, that the soul 
is to be united to the body; and that, whatever its enjoy- 
ments and occupations during the season of separation, the 
full glories and felicities of the justified will not be attained 
until that which is sown in corruption shall have been 
raised in incorruption, And, therefore, if we attach little 
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worth to the doctrine of the. Resurrection ; if, regarding 
- the body as a clog, we fix our thoughts on a purely spizi- 
tual happiness—purely spiritual in the sense of having no 
alliance with what is material—it is manifest that we are 
but substituting our own fancies for the truths of Revela- 
tion. 

We do not then attempt, by any abstract reasoning, to 
prove to you the importance of the resurrection of the 
body : we fasten you to the fact that the body is to be 
glorified as well as the soul, that the happiness of the soul 
will be incomplete until reunited to the body ; and from 
this we require you to learn, that you have an incalculable 
interest in the great truth that the dead shall live again, 
and that it is no mere speculation which might safely be 
spared from your creeds. And so soon as you thus give 
its due place to the resurrection of the body, and regard 
matter,as well as spirit as redeemed by the Saviour, you 
will rise in your estimate of “the earthly house of this 
tabernacle,” and shun the employing it to base and low 
ends. The body cannot be an ignoble thing, which it is 
emancipation to quit, and a privilege to throw aside, if 
the Lord of glory shed blood for its redemption, and if He 
now hold the keys of Hades and of death, that He may 
guard every atom of its dust, when dissolved and broken 
up through separation from the soul. And TI can join in 
the exclamation of our text, and pronounce “ Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” when it is 
simply our own resurrection which is regarded as the 
regeneration wrought through the Mediator’s, I can bless 
God that this mortal is to put on immortality. I know 
not of what a disembodied soul may be capable: but I 
know that, as originally created in the image of his 
Maker, man was a compound being, matter and spirit ; and 
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I conclude it; therefore, essential to his perfection that he 
should be this compound through eternity. And this 
makes me thankful that the body is to rise: without this 
the second Adam cannot have won for me all that the first 
Adam lost. I am thankful moreover for the Resurrection, 
because, of all motives to the subduing and keeping under 
the body, and to the presenting it a living sacrifice unto 
God, there is none comparable, in its intenseness, to that 
derived from its future appointments. It puts a sort of 
sacredness on the body to regard it as destined, with the - 
soul, to the spiritualities of eternity, not to be thrown 
aside, when its inhabitant has broken away and soared to 
a purer land, but only to be purified, that it may again 
receive that inhabitant, and be its dwelling-place in the 
burning light of God’s presence. . 
Not, we say, to be thrown aside. It is very easy, and 
very specious, to enlarge on the folly of paying any 
honour to that which must become the prey of the worm, 
of conveying, with something of state, to the grave that 
-which is turning into a mass of corruption, and then 
perhaps erecting a monument to mark the resting-place of 
a certain portion of dust. If we knew nothing of a resur- 
rection, if we believed that the body was to be given over 
for ever to corruption, we might come to regard it asa 
worthless and dishonoured thing, and to consider that the 
showing it any respect, in its lifelessness and loathsome- 
ness, were unworthy of the rational.and degrading to the 
religious. But not whilst we believe in the general 
-Easter of this creation. Not whilst we believe that the 
grave is but a temporary habitation, and that what is sown 
a natural body is to be raised a spiritual. The funeral 
ceremony attests and does homage to the doctrine of the 
Resurrection. It is not in honour of the body, as moul- 
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dering into dust, that a decent state should attend its 
interment; but in honour of the body, as destined to 
come forth gloriously and indissolubly reconstructed. I 
have no affection for the tablet and the monument, if it 
were only to mark where the foul worm hath battened; 
but I look with pleasure on the reccrding marble, as 
indicating a spot where the trumpet of the Archangel 
shall cause a sudden and mysterious stir, and Christ win 
a triumph as the Resurrection and’ the Life. And we 
- again say that the thought of what the body is reserved 
for should lead to our giving due honour to the body, and 
our shunning the employing its members as instruments 
of unrighteousness. I should feel an awe on entering a 
Temple which might be shattered and soiled, but of which 
I knew that, through a divine power, it was to be 
splendidly rebuilded, and made as a shrine in whose 
depths the very Deity would abide. I could not tum 
that Temple to common uses; I could desecrate it neither 
to the businesses nor the revelries of life; but, as I 
passed along its ruined arches, or marked how its columns 
were stained, I should seem to hear the approachings of 
the Divinity, as He came to possess and preside; and I 
should be too full of reverential dread to do ought that 
might defile a structure that was yet to be so hallowed. 
The body is such a Temple—shattered, if you will ; soiled, 
if you will—but destined to be rebuilded, and visibly 
occupied by Godhead. Shall I then pollute it? Shall I 
throng its courts with the sheep and the oxen? Shall I 
burn on its altars the fires of base passion? Oh, the man 
whose thoughts are much on the resurrection of the body 
will be also the man whose efforts are much towards the 
subjugation of the body; and if it were only that, from 
knowing to what flesh is appointed, he feels nerved to the 
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wrestling with those lusts which war against the soul, he 
will gladly exclaim with St. Peter, contemplating his own 
resurrection as insured by that of Christ, “ Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Blessed indeed, for ever blessed, be God that He hath 
not left us in our low estate, but hath raised up a horn of 
salvation for us in the house of His servant David. 
Blessed, for ever blessed, be God for the Gospel of His 
Son Jesus Christ. But let us see to it that we have 
scriptural warrant for appropriating to ourselves the 
provisions and promises of this Gospel. Let us diligently 
remember, according to the inference which we deduced from 
the peculiar phraseology of our text, that a great and vital 
change must pass over the man who is truly a believer in 
Christ, ‘If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature.” 
How striking is that expression of our Lord to Nicodemus, 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit.” It is as much as to affirm 
that man is all flesh. through his first birth, and all spirit 
through his second. There is no distinction allowed 
between soul and body ; the soul is spoken of, in the one 
case, as assimilated to the body, and therefore fleshly ; 
the body, in the other case, as assimilated to the soul, and 
therefore spiritual, We can have very little difficulty 
in assenting to the accuracy of the first representation ; 
but the best amongst us may well be staggered by the 
second. There is no debate that the human soul becomes, 
through transgression, of apparently the same nature with 
the body, earthly in its desires and attachments ; so that, 
notwithstanding its ethereal origin and properties, it 
might be designated fleshly. But, alas! how little is there 
amongst Christians from which we could infer, that if, 
in the natural man, the body has dragged down the soul 
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‘to the level of the flesh, in the renewed man the soul 
has elevated the body to the level of spirit. How few 
have the body in such subjection to the soul, that the 
dominant principle is not carnal, but spiritual. Yet it is 
evident from the striking words which we have quoted 
‘from the discourse of our Lord, that the regeneration of 
our nature ought to effectuate this result, or be evidenced 
‘by it; and that we stop short of what new birth is 
designed to produce, so long as the soul obtains not the 
ascendency, and makes not the body its minister and 
auxiliary. 

Let us see to it, if we profess ourselves true disciples of 
Christ, that we labour incessantly at showing forth in the 
life this renewal of our nature. May the words which 
are addressed to you in this place stimulate you to the 
righteous endeavour. We preach, and you listen, for 
Eternity. Oh, then, with what faithfulness should the 
minister speak, and with what meekness should the hearer 
receive the engrafted word. We can-but add an earnest 
prayer, that the Lord of all power and might, without 
Whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy, would give His 
blessing with His Gospel as here feebly, but affectionately, 
uttered, We know that nothing is to be done but through 
the influence of God’s Spirit. Men are not to be converted, 
and, when converted, not confirmed and edified, through 
processes of argument or laboured appeals. The work 
must be of God; through God, and through Him alone, 
are our weapons mighty to the casting down of strong- 
holds. But we may expect His blessing, if you on your part, 
and I on mine, seek it by diligent prayer. And having 
this blessing, we may look for great things. When the 
last, the great Easter-day breaks on this creation, and 

_ thousands are being gathered to sing the song of Moses 
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and the Lamb, there may be some who, as they join the 
mighty orchestra, shall remember thankfully the Gospel 
as heard in this place, and bless the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ for having here begotten them 
again to a lively hope. 


LEC Ris ut 


THE WITNESS IN ONESELF 


“He that believeth on the Son of Gov hath the witness in 
himsclf.”’—1 Joun v. 10. 


A CHRISTIAN minister should often press upon his 

hearers the difference between historical and saving 
faith, and entreat them to take heed lest, to the ruin of the 
soul, they confound things which are so essentially distinct. 
We may wonder indeed that the confusion should be 
made; for it is quite clear that historical faith is in no 
sensé influential, and a faith which is not influential can 
hardly be suspected of being saving. No man’s conduct, 
for example, is at all affected by his belief in the actions 
which are ascribed to Julius Cesar. If a new history of 
ancient days is put into his hands, he may store his mind 
with fresh incidents, but not his heart with fresh motives: 
he will never dream of giving to his faith in the death of 
some great leader or philosopher of antiquity any uniform 
dominion over his actions and conversation. He has no 
personal concern with the worthies of whom he reads: 
they are nothing to him, and he is nothing to them, except 
as the possession of a common nature makes a link of 
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association, The chasm of many centuries separates be- 
tween himself and the heroes or sages of olden times; and 
though this chasm may for a while be overleaped, whilst 
he ponders their achievements or studies their writings, 
yet there is no such thing as the bringing down antiquity 
into present being, annihilating the interval of days, and 
walking side by side with the dead through existing scenes 
and occupations. 

And you will hardly require proof that faith of this 
kind is not the faith which we are called on to put in the 
Gospel of Christ. Ifthe Bible be dealt with just as we 
deal with the volumes of history, satisfying ourselves first 
on external evidence of the authenticity and credibility 
of the work, and then assenting, by a cold act of the 
understanding, to the veracity of the facts alleged in its 
pages, certainly we shall never believe with what the 
Bible itself calls belief; for the truths to which we have 
assented become not the heart-springs by which our 
actions are guided. The seat, in short, of historical faith 
is the head; whilst the requisition of the Almighty is, 
“My son, give Me thine heart ;” and the head and the 
heart, if not far removed in the body, are widely separated 
in all that relates to vital religion. 

We introduce our discourse with these few remarks on 
the difference between saving and historical faith, in order 
that we may point out to you the difference between the 
evidences by which the two are supported. The historical 
faith requires nothing but what are popularly called the 
evidences of Christianity ; and a volume from the hands 
of such writers as Paley or Chalmers, gathering to a point 
with industry and intelligence the scattered testimonies 
to the divine origin of our religion, suffices, with every 
inquiring mind, to produce a conviction that the Bible is 
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no “cunningly-devised fable.” But saving faith, whilst 
it does not discard the evidences which serve as outworks 
to Christianity, possesses others which are peculiar to 
itself ; and just as historical faith being seated in the head, 
the proofs on which it rests address themselves to the 
‘head, so saving faith being seated in the heart, in the 
‘heart dwell the evidences to which it makes its appeal. 
There has often been given melancholy proof that men 
‘may be thoroughly acquainted with the evidences of 
Christianity, and yet be completely ignorant of its vital 
‘truths. And the caution can never be out of place, that 
‘we confound not the historical with the saving belief; 
nor conclude that, because we can demonstrate the inspira- 
tion of Scripture, we have felt its power and yielded to 
‘its authority. 

_ It is essential that we bear these considerations in mind, 
as we proceed to review the assertion of our text, “‘He 
that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in 
himself.” The character to which the Apostle refers is 
unquestionably that of a true believer in Christ, one who 
believes to the saving of the soul, and not merely with the 
assent of the understanding. Hence, according to our 
foregoing remarks, he is one who must be possessed of an 
evidence widely differing from that which goes to the 
establishing historical faith ; and, consequently, we find 
that St. John affirms the existence of such evidence, 
saying, “He that believeth on the Son of God hath the 
witness in himself ;” in himself, so that the witness can 
‘have nothing whatever in common with the logic of the 
Schools, or the deductions of analysis, but is a secret 
though indelible thing, graven upon tablets which are not 
to be surveyed by the natural eye. The context of the 
passage might indeed warrant our confining the witness 
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to points immediately associated with the great truth 
that Jesus is the Christ. For the Apostle begins the 
chapter with stating, “‘ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ is born of God;” and the strain of his after 
‘argument has a clear and continued reference to this first 
‘announcement. But there is no necessity that, in dis- 
coursing on the passage, we should confine ourselves to 
this or that portion of the Gospel. The Messiahship of 
Jesus isa kind of centre whence emanate those various 
truths, through belief in which we become raised from 
the ruins of the fall ; and no man can have faith in Jesus 
as the Christ, the Anointed of God, except so far as he has 
faith in the lifegiving doctrines which He.was anointed 
to proclaim. Come then with us to a survey of sundry of 
these doctrines. The whole Bible may be epitomized as 
exhibiting man’s state by nature and his state by grace— 
let us seize on these two grand divisions; and let us 
labour to show you that he that “believeth on the Son 
of God hath the witness in himself,” first, to the ruin 
consequent on transgression ; and secondly, to the rescue 
perfected by redemption. 

' Now, it is the result only of spiritual perception, that 
man beholds and recognizes in himself a fallen being. 
He cannot indeed wholly shut his eyes to the ravages 
which sin has made in our creation; and he must be an 
infidel as to the first principles of even natural theology 
if he think that the scathed and stricken globe on which 
he dwells is the fair unspotted world which the Almighty 
regarded with infinite complacence. The traces of wrath 
are too manifest throughout the provinces of the earth to 
allow of doubt in any reflecting mind, that some fearful 
apostasy has divided us from God, and that we stand not 
in the rank which we occupied when the Omnipotent 
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fashioned man after the image of Himself. But, individually 
considered, the great result to ourselves of the fall of 
Adam has been such a prostration of moral power, that 
we have no ability of turning unto God, or of doing things 
that shall be pleasing in His sight. We are so fallen as to 
be unable to rise; and herein it is that we maintain the 
need of spiritual perception ; for the carnal, whilst it may 
distinguish accurately enough the lineaments of decay 
which demonstrate the introduction of evil, looks upon 
man only as he “lieth in wickedness,” and therefore 
discerns nothing of his incapacity to rise. The effort 
must be made before the incapacity can be displayed ; 
and the making the effort presupposes the operations of 
a higher agency than human; so that, with all the con- 
fession which is generally and frankly put forth of the 
tremendous consequences of early rebellion, of the loss of 
birthright, and of the degenerate and sunken estate of our 
race, the heart of the apostasy is never approached, and 
the man of historical faith cannot, in strict truth, know 
himself fallen, because mere historical faith will never 
lead him to strive to rise from his degradation. 

But how different with the man who truly “ believeth 
on the Son of God.” He “ hath the witness in himself.” 
He has been subjected to the workings of the Spirit of 
the Lord. He has passed through the successive processes 
of conviction and conversion. He has, it may be, long 
resisted the motions which would have led him to Christ, 
and gone about to “establish a righteousness of his own ;” 
and not until his own insufficiency has been practically 
proved to him by repeated stumblings, when in his own 
strength he attempted to turn unto God, has that full 
change been effected which left him “a new creature,” 
born again of an incorruptible seed. And we ask you 
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whether it will not necessarily come to pass that, when 
this renewed man looks into himself, and finds in his 
own experience accumulated proof of the desperate alien- 
ation of our nature from God, proof which has been fur-- 
nished by vain endeavours at saving himself, and: bold 
resistance to the teachings of the Holy Ghost—we ask 
you whether it will not come to pass that this man will 
so thoroughly understand the doctrine of original sin, that 
he may be affirmed to have “the witness in himself” to 
the moral ruin which followed on transgression ? 

And not only so; but the man in question is a be- 
liever in Christ Jesus as the High Priest of our profession, 
Who hath “ put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” 
We often have to tell you that:no correct estimate can be 
formed of sin, unless we measure its enormity by the great- 
ness of the satisfaction which was required for its pardon. 
And only so far as the heinousness of sin is discovered 
ean the fearfulness be felt of our condition by nature ; 
and therefore we may justly maintain that he alone under- 
stands rightly the fall of man who understands rightly 
the evil of transgression. - But external testimony will 
never satisfy us of this evil, Not indeed that it is im- 
possible to gather from such testimony a confused and 
general estimate of sin. "We may look at its palpable and 
pestilential consequences, and hence infer its destructive 
and appalling properties ; so that a mind over which none 
of the renewing influences of God’s Spirit have passed 
may picture to itself the lengthened trains of disease, 
and sadness, and death which have darkened creation, and 
fix upon sin as the desecrating cause which ushered in 
the retinue. Yea, the natural mind may advance even 
a step further than this: it may have an occasional dread 
of approaching wrath; it may attain a consciousness, and 
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that too a painful and almost paralyzing consciousness, 
that an eternal penalty is annexed to transgression of 
God’s law, and that all who die at enmity with the Most 
High must, in recompense of their sinfulness, be visited 
‘with fiery indignation. 

But, with all this, there is nothing which can strictly 
be called knowledge of sin; there is no faith in the sacri- 
fice which has been eiianed for sin; whereas he who 
‘believes on the Son of God” “ hath the witness in him- 
self” to the immensity of sin, for he has in himself a 
vigorous perception of the mysterious and awful things of 
the Atonement. Just think what it is to gaze with an 
eye of faith on the Redeemer of mankind during His 
career of self-denial and suffering. At each point of that 
career He stooped beneath the weight of imputed trans- 
gression; and though He was infinitely delighted to 
execute the will of the Father, yet so stern and crushing 
was the pressure of guilt, when laid on spotless innocence, 
that the Apostle declares that even Christ “ pleased not 
Himself” in the work which He had undertaken to 
achieve. His whole life was one continued oblation ; and 
from the moment in which the Divine nature coalesced 
with the human, up to that in which, amid the heavings 
of creation, the Mediator breathed out His soul in agony, 
yet in love, the reconciliation of the sinner to a holy God 
was going gradually forwards; and no pang could have 
been spared from the anguish without rendering the 
reconciliation incomplete. What, then, must be the 
heinousness of sin, if its pardon could be procured by 
nothing short of this costly and complicated endurance ? 
The man who believes in the Son of God as baptized 
for our sakes with the baptism of woe and of blood, will 
individualize, as it were, the Atonement. He will feel 
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that Christ Jesus, by His agony and passion, redeemed 
all; but he will also feel that the same agony and passion 
would have been indispensable in order to redeem one, 
Had he himself stood alone upon the earth, yea, and had 
he offended only in one solitary tittle, still the same 
stupendous instrumentality must have been employed ; 
Godhead and manhood must still have combined; and 
the complex Person, the Man Jesus Christ, must have 
wrestled, and toiled, and wept, and died; otherwise the 
lonely offender must have sunk beneath the vengeance 
due to his lonely offence, and not have been the less 
_ stricken by the wrath of the Almighty from being the 
single object that had roused it into action. 

And it is essential to true faith in Christ as our surety 
and sacrifice that apprehensions such as these should be 
entertained by the believer. Sin is beheld through the 
wounds of the Saviour ; and, thus beheld, its lightest act- 
ing is discerned to be infinitely dishonouring to God and 
infinitely destructive to man. But it is “in himself” 
that the believer finds the witness. Faith brings Christ 
into his heart ; and then the mysteries of Calvary are 
developed ; and the man feels his own share in the Cruci- 
fixion ; feels, as we have already described, that his own 
sins alone were of guilt enough to make his salvation 
impossible without that Crucifixion, And if such internal 
feeling be the necessary accompaniment, or rather a con- 
stituent part, of saving faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
is it not undeniable that ‘‘he who believeth on the Son 
of God hath the witness in himself” to the heinousness of 
sin; in other words, “hath the witness in himself” to 
the ruin consequent on transgression ? 

Or, if we push the inquiry further, we may still reach. 
the same conclusion. The fall has entailed upon man 
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corrupt affections and impaired faculties ; and much of 
the moral ruin with which the earth is overspread results 
from the legacy thus fatally bequeathed. But until there 
is conflict in the heart—and conflict there will be none 
until the opposing principle of grace is introduced—man 
remains comparatively ignorant of the actual bias and 
tendency of his nature. When, however, he ‘ believes 
on the Son of God,” then he finds “a witness in him- 
self” to the truth of all which Scripture testifies concern- 
ing the imbecility and iniquity of man. Is the heart 
characterized as ‘deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked?” Believing on Christ, he hath “ the 
witness in himself ;” for though he ‘ keep the heart with 
all diligence,” yet does he find it continually “ starting 
aside like a broken bow,” and plotting treason against the 
Saviour, Is it asserted that “the flesh lusteth against 
the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh?” He hath 
“the witness in himself ;” for he finds, with St, Paul, 
‘‘a law in his members warring against the law of his 
mind, and bringing him into captivity to the law of sin 
which is in his members.” Are we told that “we are 
not sufficient of ourselves to think anything as of our- 
selves?” He hath “ the witness in himself ;” seeing that 
the review of every day covers him with confusion, show- 
ing him that, however much may have been attempted, 
little or nothing has been done in the work of secret com- 
munion with God, Is the Christian’s life represented as 
a battle? is the power possessed by apostate spirits 
described as tremendous? is the scriptural delineation of 
the believer that of a stranger and pilgrim journeying 
painfully through a moral waste, and surrounded on all 
sides by malignant foes? Why, to all this he hath “the 
witness in himself,” So long as he did not believe on the 
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Son of God, everything went smoothly : he was not con- 
scious of the power of indwelling corruption, for he 
attempted no resistance to that power; he knew nothing 
of the might of evil spirits, for he had waged no war 
with these spirits ; he felt not the earth to be a wilderness, 
for he had made it his home, and was enamoured of its 
desolations, But, believing on the Son of God, every- 
thing is changed. He has been required to “ crucify the 
flesh with its affections and its lusts;” and he hath “the 
witness in himself” to the strength of the carnal despot- 
ism. He has been sent into the field to “wrestle with 
principalities and powers ;” and he “hath the witness in 
himself” that their might is only rivalled by their 
subtility. He has had his hopes turned on “a city which 
hath foundations, whose Maker and whose Builder is 
God ;” and the contrast between what is promised and 
what is possessed has given him “the witness in him- 
self” that the things of earth are unsatisfying and vain. 
So that we may safely affirm that, whatever the state- 
ments which Scripture advances in relation to the condi- 
tion and circumstances entailed upon man by the fall, the 
believer in Christ does not turn to any external sources in 
order to gain assurance of their truth. He goes into 
himself. Just as it is certain that blessings must be taken 
from us before we can fully appreciate their beauty and 
worth, so also, in spiritual things, we must be delivered 
from curses before. we can rightly estimate their depth 
and their terror. It is not the man who is asleep on the 
edge of a precipice who is conscious of the awfulness of 
the gulph—wake him, and his wild look and thrilling 
cry measure to you the danger from which he finds him- 
self delivered. We know comparatively nothing of our 
natural condition until rescued from it; the fetters are 
M.L. EB 
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too polished to grate and too transparent to be commonly 
discerned—break them, and we learn by the fragments 
the number and thickness of the links. Thus it is the 
believer alone who can have just apprehensions of the 
consequences of early apostasy; he gains those appre- 
hensions, as we have endeavoured to show you, from 
operations carried on within the sphere of his own heart. 
And therefore take the survey how you will, of the evil 
of sin, of the degradation of man through transgression, 
of the blight which has passed over his powers, of the 
eclipse which hath darkened his happiness—oh, books 
will give you nothing adequate, philosophy will be found 
at fault, a mere historical faith will leave you without 
any convincing demonstration, any sufficient exhibition ; 
but this proposition remains firm and unshaken, “ He that 
believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in himself.” 

We hasten to the second and perhaps more obvious 
truth—namely, that ‘he that believeth on the Son of 
God hath the witness in himself” to the rescue perfected 
by Redemption. Now we think that when St. Paul 
styled himself “the chief of sinners,” he used language 
which ought not to be explained by reference to the 
persecution and. blasphemy of which he had been guilty 
in the days of his ignorance. It would be hard, or rather 
impossible, to show that Saul of Tarsus was a sinner 
“above others,” because, out of blind love for the law of 
‘Moses, he raged furiously against those who, as he thought, 
‘were subverting that law. He sinned grievously, but he 
‘sinned ignorantly; and the readiness with which, when 
‘better taught, he espoused the cause which he had striven 
-to destroy, proved incontestably that, however mistaken 
and misdirected his zeal, he had not been actuated by any 
obstinate enmity to truth and its Author. We rather 
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think that, in calling slnioneelt “the chief of sinners,” St. 
Paul used language which every renewed man would be 
equally disposed to adopt. We should question whether 
there could be genuine conversion apart from this honest 
appropriation of pre-eminence in sinfulness. The man 
may not have been a murderer; he may not have been an 
adulterer ; his conduct may never have been deformed by 
the grosser workings of ungodliness. If the extent of 
sinfulness is to be computed by direct and flagrant 
breaches of the precepts of the second table, there may be 
many of his fellow-creatures to whom the title of ‘‘ chief” is 
palpably more appropriate. But the principle on which this 
computation proceeds is manifestly incorrect. If we may 
fairly talk of degrees in sinfulness, the circumstances of 
the sinner must be taken into account—his means, his 
opportunities, the godly motions which he has resisted, the 
admonitions he has despised, the warnings he has ne- 
glected. And then only can one man be fairly proved to 
be a greater sinner than another when, having received as 
much in assistance, he has rendered back less in obedience. 
. But this is a calculation which we have no power of 
making. Known unto God alone are the strivings of the 
Spirit with the hearts of the children of men ; and whilst 
each amongst us may be able to answer for himself as to 
his own resistance to the motions of heavenly grace, it is 
not possible that he should answer for his neighbour: we 
can never tell whether the same amount of obstacle have 
been placed in the path of other transgressors, as we know 
to have been set before ourselves in the career of way- 
wardness and evil; and, therefore, neither can we tell 
whether another have sinned against as much of light 
and as much of grace as we feel.that we ourselves have 
resisted: so that, if sinfulness be rightly estimated, 
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estimated by what has been done, placed in juxtaposition 
with what has been withstood, we maintain that every 
renewed man is bound, by that charity which “hopeth 
all things,” to account himself ‘the chief of sinners,”— 
not reckoning by the fact that his misdoings have been 
less flagrant than those of another, but proceeding on the 
supposition that his privileges may have been greater. 
And if it be a necessary result of conversion, or of 
believing on the Son of God, that a man should feel him- 
self “the chief of sinners,” then think what “a witness 
he hath in himself” to the glorious truth that “the blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.” Faith has been 
implanted in his heart; and faith is that stupendous 
principle which gathers forgiveness and propitiation and 
intercession into our own homes, and makes them as it 
were our own property, and admits us into the actual 
possession of mercies, known hitherto only by name and 
rumour and discourse; and hence the Gospel, which 
when heard was at best only a pleasing sound, like that 
of music on the waters, becomes, when believed in, an 
ample charter consigning to us a magnificent eternity. 
And if it be only remembered that, as a consequence on 
this appropriation which is effected by faith, the man 
becomes assured of the forgiveness of sins, and of the 
complete revocation of that edict of banishment which had 
gone forth against him, in common with the countless 
myriads of Adam’s posterity, why, whither shall he turn 
except to himself when he would seek evidence of the 
majestic plenitude and power of redemption? He examines 
his own criminality ; and he is forced to the verdict that 
he is “the chief of sinners.” And yet he is pardoned, 
reconciled, accepted—he, the chief; he, whose case might 
therefore have been pronounced the most difficult, the 
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least hopeful ; his sins are blotted out, and the blood of 
atonement has prevailed to the bringing him nigh unto 
God. Where, then, shall the case be found which the 
virtue of Christ’s passion will not reach? Where the 
individual whose offences are so complicated, whose 
resistance to the Holy Spirit has been so protracted and 
obstinate, that he is utterly excluded from the range of 
mercy, and thrown too far from God to be brought back 
by the Mediator’s blood? The believer hath “the witness 
in himself” that “the chief of sinners” is forgiven. But 
if the greatest have found mercy, every other may find 
mercy. ‘Therefore he “hath the witness in himself” to 
the unbounded freedom with which the compassions of 
God extend to the whole of humankind. He needs not 
argument ; he requires no curious and well-arranged proofs ; 
he looks into himself, himself a monument of distinguish- 
ing grace, himself a brand plucked out from the burning 
—and, oh! he will not ask the theological critic, or the 
polemical divine, to unfold to him the greatness of salva- 
tion: he will rather declaré, with tears of gladness and 
thankfulness, that he ‘hath the witness in himself” that 
“this is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” 
And besides all this, the doctrine of the influences of 
the Holy Ghost is a prime characteristic of the Gospel 
scheme ; and great are the offices of this Third Person in 
the Trinity in the work of human salvation. But the 
believer has himself been made the subject of these offices ; 
and he can therefore feel “in himself” the clearest testi- 
mony to their reality and extent. The Spirit is repre- 
sented to us as effecting such a renovation of the creature, 
that, from a lover of sin, it becomes a lover of God, and 
is clothed with something of the same garniture as Adam 
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“was when he tenanted Paradise. The believer looks into 
himself, and he finds himself “a new creature;” “old 
things are passed away: behold, all things are become 
new ;” and thus he “hath the witness in himself” to the 
renewing power of the Holy Ghost. And it is further 
the office of the Spirit to lead on the new creature from 
‘one degree, both of holiness and knowledge, to another ; 
not suffering him to be stationary, but training him con- 
tinually for ‘“‘the inheritance of the saints.” Of this 
office, also, the believer ‘‘ hath the witness in himself.” 
His growth may be slow: often may he be tempted to 
question whether any progress is made ; still, let there be 
a fair comparison of different periods of the Christian life, 
and marks of advance will certainly be discernible: the» 
workings of sin are more detected ; the eye is more single ; 
the objects of earth are less attractive ; prayer is more 
earnest ; praise is more fervent; and therefore it will 
necessarily come to pass that he ‘hath the witness in 
himself” that the Spirit sanetifieth all the elect people of 
God. The connexion between justification and sancti- 
fication, between faith as the producing cause and works 
as the necessary fruit, is thus found amongst those funda- 
mental truths to which the inward witness testifies. The 
believer looks within ; he feels that he would not barter 
for the universe the persuasion that salvation is wholly of 
God, and that no righteousness of his own can help for- 
ward his acceptance with his Creator. But then he also 
feels that the amazing love which is displayed in this free 
redemption binds him to God by ties a thousand times 
stronger than those of legal obedience ; and that the fact 
of nothing being required in the way of merit is an 
inducement the most powerful that everything should be 
attempted out of filial affection. 
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We enter not now on any proof of this indissoluble 
connexion between simple faith and active zeal. We 
refer to believing experience; we appeal to its records. 
Has it not always been found that the. strongest faith is 
accompanied by the warmest love ; and that, in the very 
proportion in which the notion has been discarded of 
works availing to justification, have works been wrought 
as evidences and effects of justification? The believer 
feels and finds the truth of this “in himself.” | His whole 
soul is drawn out towards God. As to “continuing in sin 
that grace may abound,” this presupposes that he takes 
pleasure in sin, whereas it is the very constitution of his 
nature to hate sin; and therefore Antinomianism would 
be to him a kind of crucifixion : he has crucified the old 
nature through the assistance of God, and now you would 
make him crucify the new in opposition to God. No; 
rather he will love much because much has been forgiven ; 
and whenever he feels the heart stirred within him at the 
memory of the unlimited and unconditional mercies of 
which he is the object, and the soul warmed into ecstasy 
at the contemplation of blessings received, and longing 
to show her dedication to her Almighty Benefactor by 
expatiating, with tender solicitude, over a sinful and 
suffering world, surely it may be said of the believer that 
he hath a “‘ witness in himself” to the illustrious truth, 
that where the Spirit implants faith it makes that faith 
the stimulus to holiness. 

We might, therefore, associate our text with the words 
of St. Paul in writing to the Romans: “The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit that we are the children of 
God: and if children, then heirs ; heirs of God, and joint 
heirs with Christ.” So that the secret and inward testi- 
mony, on which we have spoken, is no imaginary, thing : 
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the believer ‘hath the witness in himself” by having the 
Spirit in himself; and if we mention briefly some few 
points in his experience, we may dismiss as proved our 
second proposition. A believer, for example, has received, 
at various periods of his life, clear and distinct answers to 
prayer—therefore he “hath the witness in himself” that 
God is a God that heareth prayer. He hath obtained 
many victories over the world, the flesh, and the devil— 
therefore he “ hath the witness in himself” that there are 
‘more for him than there are against him.” He has found 
the darkness of affliction cheered by the light of his 
Maker’s countenance—therefore he ‘‘ hath the witness in 
himself” of God’s faithfulness to His covenant engage- 
ments. He has experienced delight in communion with 
God—therefore he “hath the witness in himself” that 
‘“‘ there is now no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus.” He perceives that his affections—though there 
be still much of leaning to earth—are set on heavenly 
things—therefore he ‘ hath the witness in himself” that 
he is “risen with Christ ;” and if “risen with Christ,” 
(O mighty testimony, O illustrious evidence!) then he 
hath also “the witness in himself” that he too shall rise, 
that this corruptible shall put on incorruption, this mortal 
assume immortality, and that materialism, freed from all 
the dishonours with which sin has burdened it, shall be 
beautified into a worthy dwelling-place for the pure and 
perfected soul. Nay, the witness stops not here. It goes 
beyond the Resurrection. It brings within its range the 
kingdom of the saints. Often, amid the sufferings of this 
his probationary state, there are vouchsafed to the believer 
foretastes of joys laid up at God’s right hand. His soul, 
rapt into the future, holds converse with the glorious 
company which Heaven hath already gathered into its 
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capacious bosom. He asks not that eloquence should 
pour itself forth on an attempted description of Paradise ; 
or that the notes of human music should weave themselves 
into melody emulous of the harpings of angels; or that 
the scenery of fair landscapes should be spread before him, 
figuring, by faint. images, the pastures that are watered by 
the river of life. He has himself gone up into the pro- 
mised land. He has brought down clusters, like those of 
Eschol ; and, suspending these in his soul, he “ hath the 
witness in himself” that it is a rich and goodly portion 
which the Lord hath provided for His people. Thus, 
believing on the Son of God, he “hath the witness in 
himself” on every point of Christian doctrine, and every 
point of Christian privilege: nothing is omitted by this 
inward testimony : from the first pulse of spiritual life to 
the full consummation of blessedness ; from adoption into 
God’s family on earth to admission within the circles of 
cherubim and seraphim ; all that is to be learned, all that 
is to be done, all that is to be enjoyed, the witness speaks 
audibly concerning these ; and we trust that, as we before 
showed that “he that believeth on the Son of God hath 
the witness in himself” to the ruin consequent on trans- 
gression, so now have we proved of the rescue effected by 
redemption, that it is equally and gloriously true that 
‘“‘he that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness 
in himself,” 

We have little to add, except to call on you not to 
think it strange that, weak and polluted as man is, he 
should carry in himself so sublime a witness as that on 
which we have been speaking. We bid you elevate your 
apprehensions of a converted and renewed man, of a true 
believer in the Lord Jesus Christ, in order that, if your- 
selves converted and renewed, you may know your high 
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calling; and if not, may be stirred to earnestness in 
desiring and seeking that great change without which 
shall no man enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. True, 
indeed, it may be said of the believer, he is a frail thing, 
a wasting thing, a sinful thing. But, nevertheless, he is 
a Temple of the Lord God Omnipotent. Remember the 
question of St. Paul, “ Know ye not that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost Which is in you?” And, 
moreover, is not Christ expressly said to dwell in the 
believer’s heart, and to be formed in him, and to be one 
with him? And is it not also promised of the Father, 
that He will come with the Son and make His abode with 
every faithful disciple? Behold, then,—this frail thing, 
this sinful thing, is actually inhabited by Deity,—the 
very Trinity of Godhead possesses, occupies, and fills him : 
oh, then, where is the marvel, that he who hath such 
guests within himself should have within himself such a 
witness as that which we have described ! 

Yes, it is on this account that the witness is so decisive 
and so comforting. It is the witness of an indwelling 
Saviour, the witness of Christ formed within us, the hope 
of everlasting glory. And I would have you all aspire to 
the possessing this witness. I would have every one of 
you able boldly to affirm, “I have the witness in myself 
to splendid destinies coeval with eternity.” And if it be 
said, “ Child as thou art of sinfulness, heir of corruption, 
whence comes it that thou canst have such witness in 
thyself?” God grant that this may be your reply, “I 
have Christ in myself, Christ Who is styled ‘ the true and 
faithful Witness.’” Why, then, shouldst thou marvel at 
my saying that I have “the witness in myself?” Only, 
dear brethren, remember that, as all assurance is the fruit 
of God’s Spirit, it. must be darkened and weakened by 
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any indulgence in sin. Alas! if the believer be not 
diligent in mortifying corrupt passions, and waging war 
with the world and the flesh, he will have “the witness 
in himself ;” but it will be a witness to the melancholy 
truths that God’s Spirit may be grieved, and that, when 
grieved, there happens what the Psalmist has so patheti- 
cally described, “Fearfulness and trembling are come 
upon me, and a horrible dread hath overwhelmed me.” 


<-» ~ 


LECTURE'Y 


THE APOCRYPHA 


“Poly men of God spake as they frre mobed by the Holy 
Girhost.”’—2 Pxerer i. 21. 


HE Church, during this portion of the year, appoints 
that the first lessons for her daily service should be 
selected from the Apocrypha. It is not usual to take 
texts from the Apocrypha, and therefore we do not attempt 
to follow the public service in choosing our subjects of 
discourse. We say “not usual,” though in the printed 
volumes of many of our eminent divines you will find 
sermons on texts in the Apocrypha, so that we should not — 
be without precedent if we addressed you on passages 
from these uncanonical books. Though our Church differs 
widely from the Roman Catholic in regard of the Apoc- 
rypha, refusing wholly to recognize these books as inspired, 
she does not authorize their being treated with that 
neglect which they now commonly experience from 
Protestants. These books are appointed to be publicly 
read: but then, to prevent its being on this account sup- 
posed that they are to be accounted of equal authority 
with the canonical, you find it expressly stated in the 
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Articles, that “‘the Church doth read them for example of 
life, and instruction of manners, but yet it doth not apply 
them to establish any doctrine.” 

Yet if texts from the Apocrypha may not be used to 
establish any doctrine, they may often be subservient 
to the instruction and comfort of the Christian. How 
curious and how interesting is what is related of himself 
by a man as great in genius as in godliness, John Bunyan, 
the author of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” ‘I was now,” 
says he, when describing a season of great spiritual dark- 
ness, ‘I was now quite giving up the ghost of all my 
hopes of ever attaining life, when that sentence fell with 
weight upon my spirit, ‘Look at the generations of old, 
and see; did ever any trust in God and were confounded?’” 
The words enlightened and encouraged him: he went 
home; he searched his Bible; but they were nowhere to 
be found: he asked first this good man, and then another ; 
but they could give him no information. ‘At this,” 
says he, “I wondered that such a sentence should so 
suddenly, and with such comfort and strength, seize upon 
_ my heart, and yet that none could find it; for I doubted 
not, but that it was in the Holy Scriptures. Thus I con- 
tinued above a year, and could not find the place: but at 
last, casting my eye upon the Apocryphal books, I found 
it in Ecelesiasticus, ‘Look at the generations of old, and 
see ; did ever any trust in the Lord and was confounded ? 
or did any abide in His fear and was forsaken? or whom 
did He ever despise that called upon Him?’” Bunyan 
describes himself as at first somewhat daunted at finding 
that words which had been so useful to him were only in 
the Apocrypha. But this feeling wore off, “ especially,” 
as he says, “ when I considered that, though it was not in 
those texts that we call holy and canonical, yet forasmuch 
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as this sentence was the sum and substance of many of 
the promises, it was my duty to take the comfort of it; 
and I bless God for that word, for it was of good to me; 
that word doth still ofttimes shine before my face.” 

Yet whilst arguing from this instance that the Christian 
may at times, and most. lawfully, derive comfort from the 
Apocrypha, it will not often happen to him to confound, as 
did Bunyan, the Apocrypha with the Canonical Scriptures, 
or to suppose that what was quoted from the one might 
be found in the other. There is generally no mistaking 
the Apocrypha for the inspired Word of God. They 
are so distinguished that you can tell at once, on 
first hearing, which is which. And this is the first fact 
on which we mean to speak to you to-day—the sameness 
which, there is throughout the Bible, and at the’ same 
time the marked difference which there is between the 
Bible and every other book. The text which: we have 
taken from St. Peter will account for this, though nothing 
else will. The writers of the Bible, ‘“ holy men of God,” 
“‘spake as they were moved,” not by their own disposition 
or ability, but “as they were moved by the Holy Ghost” 
—there may well be sameness if there were but one 
mover. But when this shall have been done, we should 
like to show you in some particular instances of what use 
and worth the Apocryphal books may be, so that you may 
accord them that measure of respect which is prescribed 
by the Church. Such then is the plan of the remainder 
of our discourse. We wish to show you that there are 
advantages to be derived from reading the Apocrypha ; 
but we must first show you how broad a separation there 
is between the Apocryphal books and the Canonical, and 
how such a separation is to be accounted for by the fact, 
that we may apply to the one, though we cannot to the 
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other, the words of St. Peter in our text, “‘ Holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

Now we may venture to assert of the Bible—that is, of 
what you commonly mean by the Bible, the Canonical 
Books of the Old and New Testaments,—we may venture 
to assert of the Bible, that though its several parts were 
composed in different ages, and therefore also by different 
writers, it is an uniform book, presenting throughout the 
same truths, though with great variety of exhibition, and 
marked throughout by a surprising similarity of style. 
What does this prove but that the Bible must throughout 
have had the same Author, however that Author may have 
employed various scribes? It is, we think, one of the 
most beautiful of contemplations, this of the sameness of 
authorship which may be traced in Holy Writ. That 
men, separated from each other by long intervals of time, 
should have taken up successively the lofty topic of our 
Redemption, and, whether in the effusions of poetry, or 
the enactments of legislation, or the anticipations of 
prophecy, or the narrations of history, should have told 
the same truths and announced the same mercies—and 
this in a manner so peculiarly their own, that you cannot 
meet with a page of their writings, from the Book of 
Genesis downward to the Book of Revelation, and not 
instantly recognize it as a page of the Bible—we say of 
this, that it can be accounted for on no supposition but 
_ that of each having been moved by the same Divine Spirit, 
so that to deny the inspiration’ of Scripture is to make its 
composition more marvellous:than when considered super- 
human. I seem always to-heat the same voice, whether 
the volume before me is informing me how the unshapen 
‘Chaos. resolved itself, ‘at the Creator’s bidding, into 
symmetry and life; or men, familiar with the future, 
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are gathering centuries into sentences ; or a lawgiver is 
arranging the ceremonies of a mystic ritual ; or historians 
are discoursing of battles and captivities ; or Evangelists 
describe the institution, and Apostles unfold the doctrines, 
of Christianity. I seem always to hear the same voice ; 
as though the words of John, the exile in Patmos, were 
the echo of those of Moses, the leader of Israel. There is 
a vast difference in the subjects successively touched on. 
But, nevertheless, there is a tone which I always recog- 
nize, and which always impresses the feeling that I am 
hearkening to the same speaker. There seems to me no 
change in the instrument, though continual change in the 
sound ; as if at one time a whirlwind swept the chords, 
that I might be startled by the treadings of wrath and 
devastation, and at another they were touched jby an 
angel’s hand, that I might be soothed by the melodies of 
mercy. { 

And whilst the same voice is breathed from every page 
of Scripture, it never issues from any other composition. 
The commentator cannot speak in the same tone as the 
Prophet or the Evangelist. What poet could forge a 
Psalm which should pass with us for David’s? What 
preacher construct a sermon which might be received as 
delivered by Peter or Paul? Look at the Apocrypha. 
You perceive that the scriptural style is imitated, but 
that there is only imitation, We defy:a man to’ write 
like the Bible, and yet all the writers in the Bible write 
alike. We say, they write alike. Their styles are very dif- 
ferent. You have the gorgeous and the simple, the didactic 
and the argumentative. But still they write alike. When- 
ever you meet a scriptural quotation, you know it to be 
Scripture, though not acquainted with the passage. And 
we affirm that there is an evidence which ought to be 
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irresistible in that sameness of authorship which alone 
will account for what we thus observe in the Bible. We 
know no plausible explanation, if you reject that of the 
inspiration of Scripture, of the facts to which we have 
referred, the facts that the same truths are delivered in 
the figures and predictions of the Old Testament, and the 
realities and occurrences of the New; the same scheme 
carried on by the wanderings of patriarchs, the sacrifices 
of priests, the ambition of kings, the sufferings of martyrs ; 
the same style preserved by the poet in his hymns, the 
prophet in his visions, the lawgiver in his codes, the 
historian in his annals—so that, as though the author 
never died, but appeared at one time in one character 
and at another in another, the Bible comes to us as the 
dictate of one mind and the writing of one pen—inspiration 
accounts for this, but we can imagine no other solution. 
This, you will observe, is the solution which, on the 
teaching of the Church, we can derive from the saying of 
St. Peter in our text. Not recognizing the Apocryphal 
books as inspired, we can indeed read with great interest 
the histories which they contain, we can derive wisdom 
from the sententious maxims wherein they abound; but 
we are noways surprised that there should be in every part 
a marked inferiority to those portions of the Canonical 
Scriptures, which are most closely copied, so that they 
cannot be passed upon us as belonging to that volume 
which we regard as the utterance of the Lord God Himself. 
On the other hand, we admit it indeed for a marvellous 
fact, that a book, whose authorship is spread over so many 
centuries, and attributed in some sense to so many writers, 
as we may affirm of the Bible, should bear on it so earnestly 
the impress of one man, and the trace of one pen, that its 
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nized by us as taken from the Bible—still the fact, however 
surprising, admits of a ready explanation: we expect in 
the Bible the appearance of a sameness of authorship, 
though we know of a diversity of authors: we expect to 
find a something which shall belong equally to Moses, and 
. Isaiah, and Matthew, and Paul, though there shall also 
be much which shall widely distinguish these writers the 
one from the other; for we know that, however different 
they might have been in those varied qualities which give 
a varied character to the productions of the pen, still, 
according to the assertion of our text, ‘‘ Holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

Now we might insist at greater length on the remarkable 
differences between the Apocryphal books and the 
Canonical—differences which are well worth your most 
attentive consideration, inasmuch as they furnish a strong 
argument for the inspiration of Scripture, There is an 
internal evidence in the books themselves, as compared 
the one with the other, which can hardly be resisted— 
showing how readily our text may be accepted as true of 
all the writers of the Canonical books, but how it would 
lose its force and convincingness if we attempted to apply 
it to the writers of the Apocryphal. We have said enough, 
however, to prevent your giving too high a standing to 
the Apocrypha, or assigning to it the same worth and 
weight as you assign to the Canonical Scriptures. We 
would now rather engage you with some evidence of the 
excellence of the Apocryphal books; for there is perhaps 
more danger of your underrating than overrating these 
books ; and as the Church bids us now read them to you 
in her week-day services, it may be well that we show you, 
in one or two instances, how profitable they may be to the 
scriptural student.. 
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The remarkable fact which we adduced from the life of 
John Bunyan will show that, though in the general the 
verses of the Apocrypha may at once be distinguished 
from those of the Bible, still they will sometimes act with 
all the force and all the persuasiveness of inspired sayings. 
In one of her most solemn services, the administration of 
the Holy Communion, the Church directs the reading of 
some sentences from the Apocrypha; and possibly there 
may be those amongst the hearers who scarcely know that 
they are not taken from the Canonical Scriptures. When, 
as the alms are being collected, the officiating minister 
utters the words, “ Give alms of thy goods, and never turn 
thy face from any poor man; and then the face of the 
Lord shall not be turned away from thee;” or, ‘Be 
merciful after thy power; if thou hast much, give plen- 
teously : if thou hast little, do thy diligence gladly to give 
of that little ; for so gatherest thou thyself a good reward 
in the day of necessity ”"—there may be some whom such 
strong sayings stir to charity towards their destitute 
brethren, but who never think that the Book of Tobit, 
nor any book which they are wont to reckon scriptural, 
furnished the words which plead so effectually the cause 
of the poor. 

And God forbid that we should for a moment imply 
that there is any want in the Canonical Scriptures of 
blessed and consolatory passages, which the clergyman 
may adduce, when he takes his pastoral round, and visits 
the house of mourning, where stricken relatives are be- 
wailing the dead. Indeed there is “balm in Gilead ;” 
the promises and assurances of the Bible are as precious 
as numerous, and he can find no grief for which he may 
not adduce a soothing word in season. And yet he might 
sometimes take words from the Apocrypha, and find that 
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they too would come home to the sorrowing heart. I do 
not know more striking words than these from the Book 
of Wisdom, “ But the souls of the righteous are in the hand 
of God, and there shall no torment touch them. In the 
sight of the unwise they seemed to die, and their departure 
is taken for misery, and their going from us to be utter 
destruction ; but they are in peace. For though they be 
punished in the sight of men, yet is their hope full of 
immortality.” A ‘hope full of immortality”—how often 
are these words used? how seldom, perhaps, is it remem- 
bered that they are not scriptural, but apocryphal? 

Then, again, how exquisitely touching are the sayings 
of the Book of Wisdom in regard of early death: “ For 
honourable age is not that which standeth in length of 
time, nor that is measured by number of years. But 
wisdom is the grey hair unto men, and an unspotted 
life is old age. He pleased God, and was beloved 
of Him ; so that, living among sinners, he was translated. 
Yea, speedily was he taken away, lest that wickedness 
should alter his understanding, or deceit beguile his 
soul. He being made perfect in a short time, fulfilled 
a long time. For his soul pleased the Lord; therefore 
hasted He to take him away from among the wicked.” 

Then, again, the historical books of the Apocrypha give 
much important information as to events which befell the 
Jews after the Canon of the Old Testament had been 
closed. And we shall now go at some length into the 
details of one particular occurrence, because we may thence 
show you how a passage in the Apocrypha will occasionally 
help to illustrate the inspired Scripture. 

You may remember that, in the eleventh chapter of his 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that noble chapter wherein he 
recounts so many of the exploits of faith, St. Paul has 
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these words, ‘‘ Women received their dead raised to life 
again ; and others were tortured, not accepting deliverance, 
that they might obtain a better resurrection.” Now to 
what women does the Apostle refer? he is bringing for- 
ward the worthies of earlier times, whose histories are 
given in the Old Testament; but amongst these what 
women were there whose faith brought back the dead ; 
or who, anticipating a better resurrection, submitted to 
tortures, and rejected a deliverance whose price was 
apostasy? There is no difficulty in answering this question, 
so far as relates to women who received back their dead. 
You have two notable instances, that of the poor widow of 
Sarepta, whose son was restored to her through the inter- 
cession of Elijah; and that of the Shunammite, who, 
when her boy died, hastened to Elisha upon Carmel, and 
had the reward of her faith, when the Prophet stretched 
himself upon the child, and “the flesh of the child waxed 
warm,” and ‘the child opened his eyes.” But where are 
we to find a woman who answers to the second part of the 
Apostle’s description, ‘‘ others were tortured, not accepting 
deliverance, that they might obtain a better resurrection ?” 
The mention of a resurrection would lead us to search for 
the parties to whom St. Paul refers in some late period 
of the Jewish history, seeing that there is good reason to 
question whether this great article of faith were distinctly 
revealed in earlier days. It is evident that, at the time 
of our Lord’s appearance upon earth, there was a general 
persuasion amongst the Jews of the resurrection of the 
body, only the Sadducees dissenting from the popular 
belief. But it does not appear that this general persuasion 
had. been of long standing ; it can hardly be said that the 
writings of the Old Testament contain explicit statements 
on which such persuasion might be grounded ; and the 
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probability therefore is, that it was during the period 
which elapsed between Malachi and Christ that it gained 
its hold on the Jewish people. 

And it is to occurrences during this period that the best 
commentators agree in referring the latter part of the 
Apostle’s statement. There is no history in the Old 
Testament which will bear it out; you cannot, that is, fix 
on any narrative which sets before you individuals sub- 
mitting to be tortured for the sake of religion, and sus- 
tained by their belief in a better resurrection. But 
what the Canonical books do not supply may be found in 
the Apocryphal ; and if you look at the marginal references 
to the passage in question, you will find yourselves directed 
to the seventh chapter of the Second Book of the Maccabees. 
There, indeed, is a beautiful and thrilling history, which 
illustrates to the very letter the words of the Apostle, 
setting before us those who “ were tortured, not accepting 
deliverance, that they might obtain a better resurrection.” 
Possibly the history will be quite new to many of you; it 
cannot fail to be deeply interesting to all; listen, then, 
whilst we endeavour to show you how the writings of one 
whom we do not believe to have been inspired may illustrate 
the words of an Apostle, a writer who is assuredly to be 
reckoned amongst those who may be described by such a 
saying as this, “Holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

Now the Second Book of Maccabees is chiefly occupied 
with accounts of the fearful persecutions of the Jews by 
Antiochus, who lived about one hundred and fifty 
years before Christ. And the seventh chapter presents 
us with an extraordinary narrative, bearing out most 
precisely the statement which we seek to elucidate. The 
story is that of a mother and her seven sons, who in one 
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day suffered death by exquisite torments rather than act 
contrary to the law of their God, Of course, it would 
not suffice for the illustration of the passage that we could 
thus point to a whole family submitting to a cruel death 
for the sake of religion. We must be able to’show that, 
in undergoing tortures and refusing deliverance, they were 
animated by the hope of a better resurrection—otherwise 
we clearly fail to produce an exact case in point. But 
you will find the mother and her seven sons expressing 
most distinctly their hope of a resurrection, and thus 
fulfilling with the greatest accuracy the description given 
by St. Paul. Let us go to the place of execution—for 
never were martyrs more worthy of being observed, never 
was finer heroism displayed, and never were the last 
words of witnesses for God and for truth more deserving 
of being listened to with eager attention. 

The parties brought before the tyrant are, as we have 
said, a mother and her seven sons; and the thing which 
they are required to do is to taste swine’s flesh, and thus 
to break the ceremonial law. They might have argued, 
with some show of probability, that since it was but the 
ceremonial law, and not the moral, which they were 
required to infringe, it might be lawful for them to purchase 
life by compliance. But these were not persons who could 
be satisfied with an evasion or subterfuge. They knew 
that, under ‘the dispensation beneath which they lived, 
every tittle of the ceremonial law was indissolubly binding, 
and that they should be as verily guilty if they wilfully 
infringed it in a solitary particular as if they neglected 
the weightiest duties which the moral law enjoined. And 
therefore, though “tormented with scourges and whips,” 
yet did they strenuously refuse to obey the cruel tyrant— 
one of them exclaiming in the name of the rest, “ What 
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wouldst thou ask of us? we are ready to die rather than 
to transgress the laws of our fathers.” Upon this the 
enraged king gave orders that he who had spoken for the 
others should be put to death in the most barbarous way ; 
but his mother and six brethren, though compelled to be 
spectators of his excruciating sufferings, looked on with 
unshaken constancy, and did but exhort one another to 
die manfully. 

And then was the second son given over to the rack : 
but, when at the last gasp, he gathered up his shattered 
limbs, and thus addressed the tyrant, ‘“‘ Thou, like a fury, 
takest us out of this present life; but the King of the 
world shall raise us up, who have died for His laws, unto 
everlasting life.” See ye not here that it was the hope of 
a better resurrection which kept the martyr steadfast ? 
The third son next refused, as his dead brothers had done, 
to obey the tyrant’s command, and, stretching forth his 
hands that they might be cut off by the executioner, 
boldly exclaimed, ‘“‘ These I had from Heaven, and for His 
laws I despise them ; and from Him I hope to receive them 
again.” He too, you observe, had his thoughts on a 
resurrection. His limbs might be mangled, but he was 
persuaded that this corruptible would put on incorruption, 
this mortal immortality. 

And now is not Antiochus satiated with blood? will 
not the heroism displayed by the three prevail on him 


to dismiss the others? Alas! no. The fourth son 


advances : he braves the same torments, and is supported 
by the same hope. Hear how he speaks, when just ready 
to die, ‘It is good, being put to death by men, to look 
for hope from God, to be raised up again by Him: as for 
thee, thou shalt have no resurrection to life.” Still, you 
see, it was a resurrection to which the martyr looked. 
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And the fifth died in like manner, and then the sixth— 
each displaying invincible fortitude, and each expressing 
an unshaken reliance upon God. What did the mother 
all this while? The ground is strewed with the mangled 
bodies of her sons—is she not, woman as she is, convulsed 
with grief? does not her courage give way as child falls 
after child? is she not ready to entreat the survivors to 
yield? or will she not at least unman them by her tears 
and her anguish? Wonderful mother! Well may the 
writer say of her, that she was marvellous above all and 
worthy of honourable memory. In place of counselling 
her sons to apostasy, in place of even distressing them 
with her grief, “she exhorted every one of them in her 
own language,” and animated to martyrdom, Noble, very 
noble, are the words which she is represented as using, and 
they are words which speak of the better resurrection. 
“J cannot tell how you came into my womb; for I 
neither gave you breath nor life; neither was it I that 
formed the members of every one of you. - But doubtless 
the Creator of the world, Who formed the generation of 
man, and found out the beginning of all things, will also, 
of His own mercy, give you breath and life again, as you 
now regard not your ownselves for His laws’ sake.” . 

There remained now but one son, the youngest ; and 
even Antiochus, bloodthirsty as he was, seemed reluctant 
to order his execution. Seeing terrors had no power, he 
tried what bribes would do, promising the lad that he 
would make him a rich and happy man if he would but 
turn from the law of his fathers. But the young man 
indignantly refused ; and then the king, still wishing to 
overcome his constancy, called the mother, and exhorted 
her to counsel her son to save his life. It was a hard 
trial, He was the sole survivor of a flourishing family, 
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the youngest moreover, perhaps also the dearest. I see 
the mother, after repeated expostulations from Antiochus, 
consenting to counsel her son: she approaches him, bows 
herself towards him, and addresses him in the speech of 
hercountry. Isshesubdued at last? has her courage given 
way ? are they words of cowardice which she whispers in 
his ear? You would almost think so from the manner in 
which she begins, ‘‘O my son, have pity upon me that 
bare thee.” But what pity does she ask? We may well 
again exclaim, “ Wonderful mother!” She asked her 
son to have pity upon her, by making her childless, by 
scorning the tyrant, and braving death. ‘I beseech thee, 
my son, look upon the heaven and the earth, and all that 
is therein, and consider that God made them of things 
that were not ; and so was mankind made likewise. Fear 
not this tormentor: but, being worthy of thy brethren, 
take thy death, that I may receive thee again in mercy 
with thy brethren.” Her heroism and her hope com- 
municate themselves to her son. He longs to lie with 
his slaughtered brothers: he upbraids the tyrant, predicts 
his doom, and then expires undaunted, in the midst of 
yet fiercer tortures than had racked the rest. 

We are not told in what way the mother died. We 
read only the fact—“ last of all, after the sons, the mother 
died.” But we cannot doubt that, having counselled 
courage to her children, she was not faint-hearted herself. 
Indeed the hardest part of her trial was already over: she 
had seen her sons die; what was it now to die herself? 
What attractions had life to offer her? There they lay, a 
ghastly pile, the brave and the beautiful, over whom she 
had watched from infancy, who had hung upon her breast, 
who had been nursed on her knee, and who, as they grew 
towards manhood, had gladdened her heart by their filial 
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kindness, and yet more by their devotedness to God. 
She would not survive them: she would not be left 
behind. Their spirits seemed to beckon her; and with a 
soul full of the expectation of a resurrection unto life, she 
must have scorned the deliverance proffered her by the 
tyrant, and welcomed the torments which were to free 
her from the flesh. Thus was the bloody tragedy completed : 
the mother and her seven sons fell together, choosing 
the most excruciating death in preference to disobeying 
God, and having such faith in a resurrection unto life, 
that they despised the fire, and the rack, and the axe. 
Who does not look with veneration on the martyred 
group? Whose heart burns not, as the matron dashes 
away the tears which the agonies of her sons must have 
forced to her eyes, and points, with majestic air, to those 
already dying to a bright world above, and urges those 
whose trial is yet to come to defy the malice and the 
cruelty of the persecutor? Who feels not the greatness 
of the faith that was displayed? and who then can marvel 
that an Apostle, eager to exhibit the noblest triumphs of 
the principle of faith, should not have confined himself to 
the patriarchs and warriors, whose stories are told by 
inspired writers, but, going down into more private life, 
should have selected the family which was massacred in 
one day by an infamous tyrant, and have added its 
members to his illustrious catalogue, though he found the 
record in a book whose author is not reckoned amongst 
those described by our text, “‘ Holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost?” 

Now we have thus wished to show you that the 
Apocryphal books which are being read at this time in 
the public services of the Church, though not inspired, 
may be referred to with advantage, and made serviceable 
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to the Christian. You are specially to observe that our 
Church does not use them to establish any doctrine. The 
Roman Catholic does; and so loose, if not erroneous, are 
many of the statements of these books, that they can be 
employed to the giving sanction to some of the worst 
errors of Popery. . But this is not to prevent our giving 
to the Apocryphal books their due measure of respect, ex- 
tracting from them historical information, and venerating 
the noble maxims with which they abound. Surely the 
history which we have given you of the mother and her 
sons is one which is well adapted to nerve to constancy 
in a righteous profession. We cannot do better, in con- 
cluding our discourse, than exhort to imitation of the faith 
so signally displayed. Yes; such is faith, such its power, 
and such its reward. And though we do indeed feel that 
the crown of martyrs, the crown won at the stake or on 
the scaffold, may be a crown of extraordinary lustre, we 
will not suppose that, because our days are days of peace 
and not of persecution, we may not ourselves attain 
distinguished glories at the resurrection of the just. There 
is a martyrdom less conspicuous indeed, but hardly less 
real than that undergone by the mother and her sons, and 
in which we, as Christians, are all summoned to have 
share. It is a martyrdom in which we are not only to be 
the sufferers but also the executioners. I call it martyr- 
dom, that, if the right hand offend us, we must cut it off; 
if the right eye, we must pluck it out ; that the flesh must 
be crucified with its affections and lusts, and the body be 
presented a living sacrifice unto God. And I know not 
whether there may not often be required a more active and 
energetic faith for this slow and protracted immolation of 
ourselves than for the going boldly to the place of execution, 
and there enduring cheerfully all that malice can devise. 
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The dying daily, the perpetual self-mortification, the 
patient submission to injuries, the incessant effort to 
promote God’s glory,—these may be, at least, as arduous, 
and ask as much moral strength, as the facing an oppressor, 
and the surrendering even life rather than abjure our 
religion. ; 

I know not, then, why we too may not share the better 
Resurrection. At all events, by making greater sacrifices 
for God, by attempting a more rigid self-denial, by striving 
after higher and higher degrees of Christian virtue, we 
may undoubtedly outstrip others who are running the 
same race, and thus obtain a nobler portion from the 
Judge of quick and dead. Christian men and Christian 
women, parents and children, ye are not called to stand 
before Antiochus, and to choose between denying your 
God and surrendering your lives. But “holy men of 
God, who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” 
have told you that ye are called to witness in the face of a 
scornful world, and to choose between losing your souls 
and mortifying evil passions. We conjure you to accept 
not deliverance. Be ye bold, as were the mother and her 
sons of whom ye have now heard; and resolve, in the 
strength of the Lord, that nothing but death shall set you 
free from warfare and suffering. Binding yourselves to 
the altar, and offering up yourselves by daily and hourly 
sacrifices, in obedience to God, ye may gain honours, like 
those which martyrs are to wear, and rise at last in that 
better Resurrection, which shall include those who are to 
shine as stars in the firmament. 





LECTURE VI 
A MAN A HIDING-PLACE 


“And a man shall be as a hiding-place from the wind, and a cobert 
from the tempest ; as rivers of water in a Drv place, as the shadow of 
a great rock in a Soeary land.”’—Isa. xxxii. 2. 


it ligeacvin is little or no debate amongst commentators 

as to the personage described in these words. It is 
probable, indeed, that the prophecy in which they occur 
had a primary reference to Hezekiah, who, as successor to 
the iniquitous Ahaz, restored the worship of God and re- 
established the kingdom of Judah. The very signal 
deliverance vouchsafed by God to His people in the reign 
of this monarch, when the swarming hosts of the Assyrian 
fell in one night before the destroying angel, may justly 
be considered as having been alluded to by the Prophet, in 
strains which breathe high of triumph and redemption. 
And when a king is spoken of as reigning in righteousness, 
and there is associated with his dominion all the imagery of 
prosperity and peace, we may undoubtedly find, in the holy 
and beneficent rule of Hezekiah, much that answers to the 
glowing predictions. But the destruction of the army of 
Sennacherib may itself be regarded as a figurative occur- 
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rence ; and Hezekiah, like his forefather David, is but the 
type of the Lord our Redeemer. ‘There are to be great 
and fearful judgments ere Christ shall finally set up His 
kingdom on the earth; and the Assyrians, miraculously 
slaughtered ere Jerusalem could be at rest under its pious 
monarch, may but vividly foreshow how the wicked shall 
be consumed by the brightness of Christ’s coming, and 
thus way be made for the universal reign of righteousness 
and truth. If, in our text, Hezekiah is to be understood 
by the ‘‘man” of whom such great and glorious things 
are affirmed, you will unavoidably feel as if the employed 
language were too bold and comprehensive: you will have 
to explain it in a reduced and qualified sense, interpreting 
it as full of Eastern metaphor, which must not be too 
rigidly understood. But apply the words to our Blessed 
Saviour, and there will be found nothing of strain or 
exaggeration : in their largest sense they come short of 
the greatness and preciousness of His offices; and the 
effort of the interpreter must be rather to prove them in 
any measure adequate to what they describe, than to bring 
up what they describe to their compass and extent. 
When, indeed, the prediction has thus been inter- 
preted of that righteous King, in the describing of Whom 
language the most magnificent is necessarily weak, you 
may apply it, in a very qualified sense, to Hezekiah ; but 
we ought not to think that Hezekiah is primarily intended, 
for this is to accuse the prophecy of exaggeration, and 
exaggeration is too nearly akin to falsehood to be ever 
found in the Word of the Lord. We shall not then think 
it needful, in our present discourse, to give heed to any 
interpretation of the text but that which refers it alto- 
gether to Christ, We shall consider it as containing 
descriptions, metaphorical undoubtedly, but not the less 
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comforting and instructive, of what the Redeemer is to the 
Church ; and dismissing all regard to kings or kingdoms 
which may have prefigured the sovereignty of Jesus, shall 
examine only how this man is “as a hiding-place from 
the wind, and a covert from the tempest; as rivers of 
water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock ina 
weary land.” 

Now the first thing which may justly strike you as 
remarkable in this description of Christ is the emphasis 
which seems laid on the word “man.” ‘A man” shall 
be this or that ; and Bishop Lowth renders it “ the man,” 
as if He were man in distinction from any other, which is 
indeed St. Paul’s statement when he thus writes to the 
Corinthians: ‘‘The first man is of the earth, earthy ; 
the second man is the Lord from heaven.” As though 
there had never been but two men—the first Adam and 
the Second—every other, as having been born in sin 
and the heir of death, appearing to the Apostle undeserv- 
ing the name, The verse preceding our text runs thus: 
“ Behold a king shall reign in righteousness, and princes 
shall rule in judgment.” But this mention of a king 
and of princes only makes more memorable the mention 
of “a man:” there is the more evident design of fixing 
attention on the fact of its being a man, who was to bear 
certain offices or perform certain deeds; as if we were 
likely to overlook this fact, or at all events to lay on it 
less stress than it was intended to bear. You readily per- 
ceive that, if the prediction had been, “ And this king 
shall be as a hiding-place. from the wind,” it would not 
only have seemed to follow more naturally on the fore- 
going verse, but, by keeping up the mention of royalty, 
would have suggested an agency adequate perhaps to the 
great things predicted. Whereas, by suddenly changing 
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the title, by dropping the king, and speaking merely of the 
man, the Prophet must be considered as directing us 
especially to the truth that the king should be a man; 
yea, and that it should be in consequence of His man- 
hood that He would prove Himself a hiding-place and a 
covert. 

There is thus in the prediction before us, when applied 
to Christ, the strongest possible assertion of the human 
nature of Christ, and of its being that nature which 
renders Him a Saviour suited to our wants. There is no 
exclusion of the great doctrine of the divinity of Christ ; 
rather, by changing the title of a king for that of a man, 
the Prophet may be considered as expressing a fear, that 
we wight dwell on Christ as divine till we came compar- 
atively to forget Him as human: what need to remind us 
so emphatically of the king being man, if He were nothing 
more than man, if He were not also God, and therefore 
likely, in this His higher nature, to draw off unduly atten- 
tion from Him in His lower? But whilst it is thoroughly 
consistent with the truth of Christ’s divinity that His 
humanity should be so explicitly mentioned—nay, whilst 
so explicit a mention may even be taken as an argument 
for our Lord’s having been the Son of God as well as the 
Son of Man—there can be no debate that it is the human- 
ity of Christ to which our text gives the prominence, that 
it is this humanity to which seems ascribed the suit- 
ableness of Christ for the offices prophetically assigned. 
Before therefore we examine these offices in detail, we 
ought to pause on the fact of our Lord’s being man, and 
consider its indispensableness to the whole scheme of our 
redemption. 

And this indispensableness is quickly perceived, for- 
asmuch as what our blessed Saviour undertook was the 
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reconciliation of our offending nature to God ; and this, it 
is perhaps hardly too much to say, could not have been 
effected in any nature but itself. In the nature which 
had sinned must suffering be endured and obedience per- 
fected, otherwise, so far as we can see, there could have 
been no satisfaction made to the violated law: that law 
having been imposed upon man, and broken by man, 
must have had demands against man which no angel, no 
being acting in any other nature but that of man, would 
seem to have been capable of answering. Wedo not of 
course mean that any mere man could have made satis- 
faction to justice on our behalf: it was the divine nature 
in the person of Christ which gave infinite worth to the 
endurances of the human, and made the single sacrifice 
immeasurably more than a ransom for the world: but we 
do not see (though let us speak with all humility on such 
mysterious things) how the junction of the divine nature 
with, for example, the angelic, in the person of the Re- 
deemer, would have qualified Him to act as our surety : 
what was done and suffered in the angelic nature might 
have procured the reconciliation of fallen angels to God, 
but could have had no discoverable connexion with that 
of fallen men, Itis then the fact that the eternal “ Word 
was made flesh,” that He Who was “the brightness of the 
Father’s glory and the express image of His person,” con- 
sented to be born in the fulness of time of a pure virgin, 
and thus to be “ found in fashion as a man,” on which we 
ground our confidence that the curse is removed, that we 
are no longer necessarily under condemnation, but that 
God is willing to welcome us, as the father welcomed back 
his prodigal son, Forasmuch as He was man, I can feel 
of the Mediator that He suffered and obeyed in my stead : 
I have found a Being Who, in regard of God and of my- 
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self, is what Job, in the infancy of Revelation, seems 
vainly to have sought for, pathetically exclaiming, 
“ Neither is there any daysman betwixt us, who might lay 
his hand upon us both.” 

And of course, if it be indispensable to the general 
scheme of Redemption that the Mediator should be man, 
you cannot take, as our text does, detached parts or 
separate views of the work, without bringing in Christ’s 
manhood as essential to each. He must have been man, 
in order to His making the Atonement ; and He must have 
been man, in order to His entering into all our wants, under- 
standing our circumstances, and having a fellow-feeling 
with us in our infirmities, And we need hardly point out 
to you that, in giving such prominence to the fact of 
Christ’s manhood, our text not only insists on that without 
which the Gospel could not meet our necessities, but 
exhibits the feature which, of all others, is adapted to 
comfort and encourage us. The weak and the sinful like 
ourselves shrink, and must shrink, from absolute Deity. 
So soon at least as we become convinced of our wickedness 
and danger, there is so thorough a feeling of the vast dis- 
tance at which we stand from God, and the barrier inter- 
posed by His righteous and immutable attributes, and of 
the necessity that He be always “‘a consuming fire” to the 
rebellious and unholy, that to tell us of our Creator, and 
not to tell us of our Mediator, is but to cover us with 
confusion or to drive us to despair. It is the man who is 
still spiritually blind who can think without apprehension 
of God, or regard Him as a Being to be approached and 
entreated. Where the spiritual eyesight has been in any 
measure purged, God will be viewed as terrible in His 
majesty, a Being Whose holiness renders Him so awfully 
inaccessible to the sinful, that it were even better to 
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attempt the fleeing from His presence than to dare the 
endeavouring to address Him with petition. And if there 
had been made to us a revelation that God was willing 
to receive and pardon the penitent, no specification being 
given as to the nature of the arrangement, but the simple 
fact being stated that the Almighty could and would 
forgive, indeed it may be doubted whether they who most 
longed for reconciliation would have ventured on the 
seeking it; whether the tremendousness of having to 
address themselves to a Being Whose very nature armed 
Him for their utter destruction, would not have over- 
powered the encouragement derived from the gracious 
but indefinite communication. 

How different is it now when there is a Daysman, a 
Mediator betwixt us and God. There is no diminished 
representation of the Divine holiness or justice. God is 
not made to appear less fearful in His attributes. But it 
isa Man to Whom we have to flee, a Man to Whom we may 
address ourselves, a Man with all a man’s sympathy and 
all a man’s experience—oh, how can the sinner fear to come 
to the Saviour, when that Saviour can be “ touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities,” having been “tempted in 
all points like as we are, yet without sin?” I do not 
know whether you may all appreciate the difference ; but 
Iam sure that a trembling penitent, casting about for a 
possibility of deliverance, will feel that it incalculably 
alters the case, if, after saying to him, Go to God as to a 
father, I add, Go to Him through “the Man Jesus Christ” 
as a Mediator. Does it give him some measure of hope 
that I can say to him, God is not inexorable, He can 
receive you if you approach Him with due submission 
and humility? It may: but much-of fear will mingle 
with his hope; and the nearer he approaches the more 
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will he be terrified at the brightness of the Lord. But 
when I come to him with another message; when I tell 
him of the human nature as well as of the divine of the 
Saviour, then will he be encouraged to hope and ask at 
once for forgiveness: there may be a sound as of that 
which should forbid despair in words such as these, “The 
Almighty Lord is a most strong tower to all them that 
put their trust in Him :” but oh, the music that goes to 
the heart and makes it thrill with delight is in language 
like this, “A man,” the Man, “shall be as a hiding-place 
from the wind, and a covert from the tempest.” 

But let us now proceed to consider with what justice or 
propriety the several assertions here made may be applied 
to our Saviour, to the “ Man Christ Jesus,” on Whom we 
are taught to rest every hope of acceptance. ‘There are 
four assertions in the text: four similes are used to re- 
present to us the offices of the Redeemer, or the benefits, 
derived to us through His gracious mediation. These 
assertions or similes are not indeed all different; on the 
contrary, there is great similarity, or even something like 
repetition. Thus, “a hiding place from the wind” does 
not materially differ from ‘a covert from the tempest :” 
the idea is the same, and there is only that variety in the 
mode of expression which accords with poetic composition. 
Neither is “the shadow of a great rock in a weary land” 
altogether a different image: the idea is still that of shelter, 
shelter from the heat, if not from the tempest,—though it 
might perhaps be more correct to say that there are two 
great ideas embodied in the text, and that there are two 
figures for the illustration of each. The first idea is that 
of a refuge in circumstances of danger; and this is 
illustrated by ‘‘a hiding-place from the wind” and “a 
covert from the tempest.” The second idea is that of 
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refreshment under circumstances of fatigue; and this is 
illustrated by ‘rivers of water in a dry place” and “the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” We will adhere 
as much as possible to this division of the text in what 
we have yet to advance; though there is one thing common 
to three of the illustrations which should be separately 
and carefully considered. 

The hiding-place, the covert, and the rock, give shelter 
and relief through receiving on themselves that against 
which they defend us. The tempest beats upon the tower 
or the tree to which the traveller runs from the fury of 
the elements: the fierce rays of the sun fall upon the rock 
beneath which he thankfully pauses when almost fainting 
from the heat. It is true indeed that the hiding-place 
and the rock, in affording protection, cannot be said to 
suffer inconvenience: they are evidently not sensible 
to the evil which they serve to intercept, and thus keep 
away from the traveller. But something similar might be 
urged of all imagery which, derived from what is material 
and inanimate, is brought to the illustration of the offices 
of the Redeemer. And our business is to refine, as it 
were, and spiritualize the imagery, that so if possible 
we may disencumber it of what is dead and insensible 
and make it burn and breathe with life and sensation. 
Thus, if the hiding-place and the rock do not feel the 
storm and the heat from which they serve to give shelter, 
yet, when they are given as images of Christ, we ought, 
as it were, to endow them with sensibility; so that, 
over and above the idea of evils intercepted which they 
naturally furnish, we may derive that of evils endured, 
which is equally needful to the completeness of the figure. 
And when once you draw this latter idea from the similes 
employed in our text, when you consider that the hiding- 
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tection only through receiving on themselves what they 
divert or turn away from us ; indeed it were a dull imagina- 
tion—to speak more truly, it were a cold heart—which 
does not instantly recognize the appropriateness of the 
figure as taken in illustration of the Lord our Redeemer. 
For who does not know, who knowing it does not confess 
with gratitude and awe, that Christ Jesus placed Himself, 
as it were, between the sinner and that eternal wrath which 
his sins had provoked, and by allowing the wrath to 
break on Himself, kept it from rushing forwards to over- 
whelm the world? How was it that Christ “redeemed 
us from the curse of the law,” except through being “made 
a curse for us?” How came the sword to be sheathed 
which our iniquities had caused to be drawn, except 
through the execution of the command, ‘‘ Awake, O sword, 
against My Shepherd, and against the Man that is My 
fellow, saith the Lord of Hosts?” How was it brought 
to pass that the sinful may escape the everlasting penalties 
of sin, except through God’s having “bruised and put to 
grief” His only and well-beloved Son, except through the 
Son’s having “borne our sins in His own body on the 
tree?” ‘The power and the preciousness of the scheme of 
our redemption lie mainly in this, that there was actual 
substitution, that Christ Jesus stood in our place, so that 
there descended upon Him what, but for so mighty an 
intervention, must for ever have been descending on our- 
selves. That Christ endured and obeyed in our stead, as 
our surety and representative, that He did not merely 
avert from us God’s wrath, but averted by exhausting it, 
receiving it all in His own divine person—this it is which 
enables the believer to look with confidence to God as 
having reconciled him to Himself; for this it is which, as 
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proving that every demand on the sinner has been dis- 
charged to the last fraction, proves also that “there is 
now no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus.” 

But how ought it to melt the heart, how to excite in us 
emotions of ardent gratitude and love, to remember at 
what a cost, and through what an endurance, the Lord 
our Redeemer procured our deliverance! It is marvellous, 
as it is melancholy, that the simple statements, Christ 
died for us, Christ gave Himself for us, should fall, as 
they commonly do, on listless ears and languid affections. 
One would think, to see with what coldness and indiffer- 
ence such statements can be heard, that Christ had 
redeemed us at no personal sacrifice, that He had paid our 
ransom in treasures which He could produce by a word 
and multiply without effort. Whereas He redeemed us 
by sorrows such as no other human being ever felt, by an 
agony of which itis fearful to read, by unknown pains, 
by inscrutable torments of the body, by mysterious dark- 
ness and desolation of soul. Remember this when you 
hear, or read, or think, of Christ Jesus as a refuge. If 
He be that city figured by cities of old to which the man- 
slayer might flee when pursued by the avenger of blood, 
remember that He did not build the city of wood or of 
stone; He built it, as it were, of His own broken body and 
cemented it with His own precious blood. And when you 
admire such passages as our text, which, with great variety 
of similitude, set forth the Saviour as the Being to Whom 
we must turn if we would escape the bitter pains of ever- 
lasting death, oh, fail not to give due force to the figures 
by failing to observe how they suppose Christ to have 
incurred what He enables us to avoid; it may soften what 
is yet hard in the heart, it may warm what is yet cold, to 
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eall to mind that “a Man,” “the Man,” had to receive on 
Himself all the terribleness of the hurricane, all the fierce- 
ness of the fire, ere that Man could be “as a hiding-place 
from the wind, a covert from the tempest, and as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 

But having thus shown you how the emblems adopted 
in our text exhibit Christ as enduring in His own person 
the evils from which He shields and shelters His people, 
we have yet to expand the two ideas of protection in 
danger and refreshment in fatigue which, as we have 
already explained, these emblems embody. “A hiding- 
place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest,” if 
our blessed Saviour be these, then are we to consider our- 
selves as travellers through some wide desert, where, over- 
taken by a hurricane, we are in danger of being buried in 
- the sand which rises on all sides with tumultuous swell ; 
or as mariners on a tempestuous sea, whose bark must 
soon founder if no haven be at hand. For scriptural 
figures, if under one point of view they represent to us 
Christ, under another must represent to us ourselves ; and 
it is simply because there is so little feeling of our own 
actual condition that there is so little appreciation of the 
characters under which the Saviour is described. It is 
almost useless to speak of ‘“‘a refuge” to a man who has 
no consciousness of being inany danger: a refuge must imply 
that there is something to flee from as well as a place to 
flee to; and he who does not feel that there is peril to be 
escaped, what ear can he have for tidings of a covert 
beneath which he may be safe? The words, “‘I am the 
good Shepherd,” have little beauty or interest for the man 
who does not yet feel himself a wandering sheep, torn 
with the briars and thorns of the wilderness. But oh, 
how exquisitely will they sound when once he comes to 
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himself, when he feels that he has gone astray, and would 
fain, if he could, return to the fold. 

It is, and it must be the same with all the imagery of 
Redemption. Christ is represented by certain figures, 
but those figures suppose us in a particular state and 
conscious of that state; otherwise it is impossible there 
should be appropriateness in the figures, at least, that 
this appropriateness should commend itself to our feelings. 
Thus with the emblems or similes of our text—are there 
any of you to whom they do not seem to possess much 
of suitableness or force? it must be because you are not 
yet alive to your danger, practically not aware of the 
position which you occupy as transgressors of God’s law. 
What is this position? My brethren, as the descendants 
of Adam, through whose disobedience death passed upon 
all, we were born into the world children of wrath, and 
under the condemnation of God. And though, as baptized 
into the Christian Church, we were delivered from the 
guilt of original sin, and endowed with grace, which might 
have kept us in that holy fellowship into which we had 
been brought, it is probably but too true of all of us, that 
we grew up in the practice of many known sins, that in 
place of holding fast our privileges we virtually gave our- 
selves to the service of Satan, or sold ourselves again 
under the yoke from which we had been graciously 
delivered. And therefore, notwithstanding the work of 
redemption, notwithstanding the regeneration of baptism, 
is every unconverted man, every man who is not labouring 
to live as a Christian, exposed to the wrath of a righteous 
God, certain, if he die without repentance, to have to bear. 
that wrath through eternity. The thing wanted is, that 
any man amongst you who may be living unconcernedly 
in sin should be made to feel this. I speak parables to 
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that man in speaking of a Saviour, till he be made to feel 
this. But let him once be roused to a perception of the 
facts of the case, and he is in utter alarm at the perils 
by which he sees himself surrounded. When conscience, 
acted on by the Spirit of God, Whose instrument it is, 
wakes up from slumber, and forces on a man his many 
and multifold offences, there will be no peace for that 
man till he hear of an advocate, a surety, a propitiation. 
For along with the conviction of sin there will be a sense 
of such holiness and justice in the invisible God, as must 
quite preclude hope of sin being overlooked, or allowed to 
pass without heavy punishment. And the awakened 
sinner, whatever the thoughts which he may for a moment 
indulge, will quickly discover that there can be no virtue 
in his repentance to the procuring forgiveness ; inasmuch 
as a broken law derives no satisfaction, whether from 
sorrow for the past or from obedience for the future. So 
that there will soon be presented to him no imagery but 
that of danger and death ; he will see that he has arrayed 
against himself the attributes of God, and that he is there- 
fore in the position of one over whom the clouds are 
gathering and round whom the winds are rising, whilst 
he is far away from any shelter, and may expect nothing 
but the being swept down by. the fury of the hurricane. 
Must then those clouds break on his devoted head? 
must those winds come against him in their unrestrained 
force? oh, now is the time for displaying the Saviour: 
now is the time for the exhortation, “ Behold the Lamb 
of God Which taketh away the sin of the world!” The 
clouds need not empty their indignation on thee, O terri- 
fied sinner. The winds need not wreak their fierceness 
upon thee. The wrath of God which thine iniquities 
have provoked has already been poured upon One Who 
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acted as thy surety, thy substitute. In and through the 
Lord Jesus Christ, Who ‘“ died the just for the unjust,” 
God can receive thee as a father, extend to thee forgive- 
ness, avert from thee all anger, reconcile thee with love. 
Flee, then, to this Saviour: hasten to Him for shelter: 
and oh, as you seek in Christ what shall certainly be 
found in Him, but found in none else, you will need no 
one to explain to you, though you may have heretofore 
but little appreciated the beauty, the power, the glorious- 
ness of the saying, ‘‘A man,” “the Man,” “shall be as 
a hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from the 
tempest.” 

But we come now, in the last place, to the second main 
idea embodied in the imagery of our text—that of refresh- 
ment under circumstances of fatigue. The character of 
Christ which we have just been considering is that under 
which He specially displays Himself at the time of a man’s 
conversion : not, indeed, that then only is He a refuge— 
for what is genuine religion but a ceaseless flying from 
ourselves to Christ ?—but that then there is a peculiar 
appropriateness in His discovering Himself as a hiding- 
place ; forasmuch as then there is peculiar consciousness 
of exposure to utter destruction, And if the first great 
idea in our text commend itself specially to men at the 
moment of awakening from spiritual torpor, the second 
may be taken as specially applicable whilst they after- 
wards pursue a heavenward course. Not that, here again, 
the idea or the imagery is out of place if introduced at the 
moment of conversion ; for at such a moment the man 
needs refreshment as well as protection: but, on the whole, 
a traveller fainting in the desert is an apter figure of 
the believer as he toils on in the way of God's com- 
mandments than of the sinner when first made aware of 
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his error and danger. Who of you, if it be indeed his 
endeavour to follow them who “ through faith and patience 
inherit the promises,” is not often conscious of the fatigues 
of the way, so that, like a man oppressed with heat and 
overcome of thirst, he is almost tempted to lie down at 
once and give up his journey in despair ? 

There are so many difficulties to encounter—for woe is 
unto them who think it an easy thing to save the soul— 
so many trials, so many temptations ; the path is often so 
rough and the noontide sun so fierce, that no wonder if 
creatures compassed with infirmity feel at times as if it 
were well nigh impossible to make further progress. Oh 
for fountains in this parched desert! oh for shelter from 
these scorching rays! And must such wishes be breathed 
in vain? What then is Christ? Did not the angel of the 
Lord open the eyes of Hagar in the wilderness, and she 
saw a well of water? and is anything more needed than 
the opening of your eyes, and the fixing them ’on the 
Saviour, in order to your finding in Him all that you 
want in your faintness and exhaustion? ‘A man,’ 
“the Man,” “shall be as rivers of water in a dry place, as 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” ‘The beauty 
of this imagery would be more felt in an Eastern country, 
where vast deserts of sand have often to be traversed, and 
that too beneath the rays of a sun which it is almost death 
to encounter in its noontide strength. But we all know 
enough of the condition in which the imagery supposes 
the traveller to be able to appreciate the promise of 
refreshment. And is not the promise one which is made 
good in Christ? Through Christ, as the fruit of His 
passion, the result of His intercession, we obtain those 
supports and consolations of the Holy Ghost which leave 
no wound without its balm, no sorrow without its solace. 
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These communications of the Spirit flowing through 
Christ are verily as “rivers of water in a dry place ;” he 
who opens to them his heart obtains ‘‘a peace which 
passeth all understanding,” a peace which not only subsists 
in the midst and even in spite of opposition, enmity, 
disaster, but which seems actually to be multiplied by 
troubles—troubles appear to arise that Christian peace 
may spring from them; if “a dry place” occur, it is that 
waters may gush forth, not in streamlets, but in rivers. 

Snch is the fulness which there is in Christ; oh that 
none of you would think of slaking the soul’s thirst at 
any other source! ‘‘ The water,” saith the Redeemer, “ that 
I shall give him, shall be in him a well of water, springing 
up into everlasting life.” And if fierce trials invade us, if 
earthly comforts wither, as withered the prophet’s gourd, 
and, like Jonah, we seem left without shelter from the 
intolerable heat, what have we to do but turn to the 
Redeemer, that great High Priest Who can be “ touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities.” ‘Shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land,” we have but to come within thy 
circuit, and ‘the sun shall not smite us by day, neither 
the moon by night.” Tle who always stands, if we may 
use the expression, close by Christ, secures for himself 
that “all things work together for his good ;” though if 
he ever leave the Redeemer, if ever he be tempted to 
wander from His side, then it is with him, just as it is 
with the man who quits his place beneath the rock, he 
meets the heat in its intenseness ; there is nothing to cool 
the air, and he has only himself to blame if he sink under 
the force, the unmitigated force, of the tempest. 

But a rock is stationary, and we are pilgrims: we must 
be on the advance through the desert; and how can we 
be always standing beneath the rock? Ah, my brethren, 
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do you not remember how St. Paul describes Christ when 
speaking of the wanderings of Israel in the wilderness? _ 
“They drank of that spiritual rock that followed them, 
and that rock was Christ.” The rock goes with us; it is 
always as a wall to us; if we ever lose its shadow, it is 
because we stray beyond appointed limits into forbidden 
ground ; not because, in our necessary progress, we are 
forced to leave behind what gave refreshment and shelter. 
The believer cannot be where duty allows of his being 
and yet be where Christ is not ready to be found at his 
side. The sun has only to be fierce, and the rock rises 
where there had seemed only an interminable plain. The 
privileges of a believer are not those of exemption from 
trouble and freedom from danger; but they are those of 
support under all affliction and deliverance from all peril. 
Would there were a greater sense amongst us of the pre- 
ciousness of the Saviour! We do not prize Him, we do 
not love Him the thousandth part we ought. These, our 
cold hearts, give Him cold returns for His marvellous 
benevolence. O fora more ardent devotedness! O for 
more of spiritual thirst, for more of the feeling of faintness 
as “strangers and pilgrims upon earth!” We drink too 
much at polluted fountains, forgetting that all our springs 
are in Christ. But the thirsty, the fainting—and such 
we ought to be, such we are by profession—will they not 
daily value more, yet daily mourn that they value so little, 
‘a, Man,” “the Man,” Who makes Himself as “rivers of 
water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land !” 


CECTURE} wit 
THE HUNDRED-FOLD RECOMPENSE 


“Any chery one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, ov sisters, or 
father, ov mother, ov fife, or chiluren, ot lands, for {Hp ame’s sake, 
shall receise an hundred-fold, and shall inherit everlasting life.’— 
Marr, xix, 29. 


HESE are the words of our blessed Redeemer, and 
they were called forth by an assertion and a question 

of St. Peter, “ Behold, we have forsaken all, and followed 
Thee ; what shall we have therefore?” The Apostles 
had for the most part been taken from amongst the poor 
and illiterate: in a worldly point of view they had made 
no very considerable sacrifice in abandoning their boats 
and nets, and devoting themselves to the service of One 
Who ‘had not where to lay His head.” But it is well 
worth your observing that Christ in no degree depreciates 
the amount of the sacrifice which had been made in His 
cause: His answer merely bears on the remunerating 
power of God, on the certainty that they who for the 
sake of religion gave up anything which they loved, should 
find themselves, perhaps in the present life, undoubtedly 
in the next, immeasurably recompensed. There was some- 
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thing almost of a complaining tone in the interrogation of 
St. Peter: he seems to magnify what had been surrendered 
as though he were almost in doubt whether a thorough 
equivalent would ever be received. Christ immediately 
speaks of “a hundred-fold,” as if to scatter and. put to 
shame the suspicion that a man could ever be eventually 
a loser by what he lost for God. 

We wish to fasten on this reply of our Lord, as furnish- 
ing guidance for us in our endeavours to act upon men, 
and persuade them to give heed to religion. It will not 
do, constituted as men are, to enlarge to them abstractedly 
on the beauty of holiness and on the satisfaction derivable 
from a conscience at rest. They are not to be persuaded 
that virtue is in any such sense its own reward, that. it 
were better for them to be self-denying than self-indulgent, 
even if there were nothing to be brought into account but 
the amount of actual enjoyment. They feel that in 
asking them to be religious we ask them to renounce some 
good and endure some evil, and they demand, with some 
show of justice, that we rigidly prove to them that they 
shall be gainers by doing as we urge. And hence the 
theology which is likely to prevail with them—and 
_certainly this is the character of the scriptural theology— 
is one which insists much on “the recompense of the 
reward ;” and which, whilst it gives no quarter to the 
pleasures of sin, and insists unreservedly on the not setting 
the heart on perishable treasures, plies them with repre- 
sentations of a heavenly kingdom, and dims the present by 
unfolding the radiance of the future. 

We are assured indeed that no terms of reprobation can 
be too strong for the folly of the man who is deterred from 
religion by the sacrifices which it exacts. But our assur- 
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‘are in themselves inconsiderable, but simply from the 
certainty that, even in this life, these mortifications are 
more than counterbalanced by the comforts of religion, and 
that in the next they will be a thousand-fold recom- 
pensed. The yoke of Christ is easy, and His burden is 
light: but nevertheless there is a yoke and there is a 
burden. And when we read of taking up the cross and 
following Christ; of forsaking all that we may be His 
disciples ; off cutting of the right hand and plucking out 
the right eye which may offend ; it were not easy to deny 
that, “if in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are 
of all men most miserable.” It must therefore be right, 
that in dealing with men we labour to convince them how 
immeasurably it will be for their advantage, notwithstand- 
ing the confessed sacrifices which obedience must entail, 
to hearken to the call which summons them to forsake all 
for Christ. We shall endeavour on the present occasion 
to set before you this fact under various, but all practical, 
points of view. Our subject of discourse may therefore 
be understood without further preface: we should perhaps 
only hamper it were we to propose any methodical 
arrangement, We are simply about to illustrate the mode 
of dealing adopted by our Lord when Peter seemed 
disposed to make much of the sacrifices which he had made 
for religion—not the mode of depreciating or undervaluing 
those sacrifices ; but that of magnifying the remunerating 
power of God—“ Every one that hath forsaken hotses, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for My Name’s sake, shall receive an 
hundred-fold,’and shall inherit everlasting life.” 

Now we begin with the case of the young, who with 
life just opening before them, and the attractions of the 
world soliciting their pursuit, are urged to the duty of 
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remembering their Creator, and setting their affections on 
things that are above. We shall not deny that there is 
something apparently harsh and repulsive in a message 
which demands of those in whom the passions are strong, 
and the spirits elastic with the hope that the scenes on 
which they are entering will yield unlimited pleasure, 
that they renounce what they are just beginning to enjoy, 
and forsake all with which they have just formed a friend- 
ship. We cannot expect to gain at first a favourable 
hearing when we come down upon persons who have not 
known the bitterness of disappointment, and to whom the 
objects of sense and the delights of earth are wearing all 
that beauty which is soon worn cff by trial—and require 
of them that they “ crucit'y the flesh with its affections and 
lusts,” and “love not the world, neither the things that 
are in the world.” 

Indeed they are free agents, and may, if they will, decide 
for the world in preference to God. But we give them 
fair warning: it is virtually between God and Satan that 
you are asked to decide, between heaven and hell that 
you are invited to choose. And if by the energy of 
remonstrance and warning we prevail on the young to 
hesitate ere they continue the course we denounce, then 
presently the thought of all which we ask them to 
surrender comes upon them with great power, and they 
feel as though it were unreasonable to urge them to such 
sacrifice. If they hearken to our admonition they must 
separate themselves from associations in which they find 
great delight. They must probably exchange the smile 
and goodwill for the frown and opposition of those whom 
they love. They must abstain from pleasures most con- 
genial with their tastes, and from practices which promise 
them advancement. They must not seek the wealth which 
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is most sparkling, nor drink of the stream which is most 
inviting, nor pursue the honour which is most alluring. 
We put it to the young amongst you who may not be 
wholly indifferent to the saving of the soul, who may 
have occasional misgivings as to the wisdom and safety 
of protracting that friendship with the world which is 
declared in Scripture to be “enmity with God,” we put it 
‘to you to decide whether it be not the pleasures of sin 
and the treasures of earth which you are reluctant to lose. 
We should have you quickly on our side, and you would 
enter on a religious profession, if it were not that so much 
which you love must be forsaken, so much of which you 
are in eager pursuit be abandoned as unworthy your 
regards. And how are we to meet you when taking this 
position of resistance? It will be of little use that we 
expatiate on the unsatisfactoriness of your pleasures, and 
endeavour to win you from the world by proving it 
delusive. You will have no ear for this kind of argu- 
ment. All your senses, and passions, and appetites, and 
hopes protest against our reasoning: you find delight 
in what we ask you to resign, and we shall make 
therefore no way by plying you with proof that it cannot 
yield happiness. 

We do not therefore press upon the young, that what 
we ask them to surrender is not worth being kept, or 
what to endure not worth the being reckoned. We may 
have our own conviction on this matter; but we do not 
expect them to adopt this conviction if it have not yet been 
forced on them by experience. We must try another 
method—Christ did not tell Peter that the boat and the 
net were worth but little at the most. We rather allow 
the extent of the sacrifice, and frankly admit that it is 
asking much to ask the young to give up the allurements 
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and pleasures of the world. But then we have a high 
ground to take when we have abandoned that of the little 
value of what they have to lose. We have to take the 
ground of a recompense being in store, which shall be- 
immeasurably more than an equivalent for all which they 
renounce and all which they endure. We say to them, 
It is true you must renounce cherished gratifications, and 
we do not suppose that you can go along with us in 
despising and decrying those gratifications. You must 
cease to seek your wealth in earthly treasure and your 
honour in earthly fame, and you are not yet prepared to 
regard that treasure as dross and that fame as a meteor, 
But in whose cause and at whose command are you 
summoned to the sacrifice? Is it for the service of one 
who has nothing to bestow that we ask you to exchange 
the service of Satan? Is it to make friendship with a 
being who has nothing great and nothing good at his 
disposal that we urge you? And are all the advantages 
_ which your nature can solicit and appreciate on the side 
of that alliance which we entreat you to dissolve? 

On the contrary, we address you in the Name of the 
living God, Whose is the earth and the fulness thereof, - 
We invite you to be reconciled to the Creator, Who can 
supply all your wants out of His riches in Christ. We 
offer you the favour of a Being Who can impart “‘a peace 
which passeth all understanding,” a hope full of immor- 
tality, and a joy with which no stranger intermeddles. 
We propose to you the placing yourselves under the 
guardianship of Him on Whom wait the eyes of all in 
every district of immensity, Who hath spread out the 
heavens and garnished the earth, at Whose right hand 
are pleasures fer evermore, Whose is the treasure which 
the moth cannot corrupt and the thief cannot rifle, and 
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Whose promise it is, a promise immutable as Himself, that 
they who are faithful to the end shall be throned in 
blessedness, and receive a crown that fadeth not away. 
And are we then to hear of the extent of the sacrifice, and 
to hear nothing of the wealth and happiness secured by 
the sacrifice? Are we to be told of the treasures of earth, 
and to hear nothing of the thousand times ten thousand 
talents of gold which are the inheritance of those who 
will break league with the world and its idols? Oh, let 
us speak of something besides the boat and the net. It 
is to your zeal for your own interests, to your love for 
your ownselves, to your wish for riches, to your appetite 
for honours, to your longing for pleasures, that we make 
our appeal. We address ourselves to the young whilst 
yet in the spring-time of their days, and we ask them to 
forego no gratification for which we do not offer a richer 
and more satisfying. We entreat them to abandon no 
pursuit without opening before them a far nobler and 
more engrossing. We summon them to no act of self- 
denial which is not as nothing in comparison of its 
reward. If we ask the surrender of the corruptible, we 
offer the incorruptible ; of the transient, we offer the en- * 
during ; of the visionary, we offer the substantial. We 
bid them withdraw affections from objects on which they 
have eagerly fastened, but it is that we may direct them 
to objects unspeakably better suited to engage them: we 
bid them cease to employ their powers on designs in which 
they are intently occupied, but it is that we may turn 
them upon others which are alone commensurate with 
their energy. 

And thus it is precisely as our Lord dealt with Peter 
that we would deal with the young who may be halting 
between two opinions, and have a difficulty in deciding to 
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surrender what they love. They may array before us, 
as we urge them to religion, the pleasures they must 
resign, the advantages they must. forego, the connexions 
they must dissolve, and the hardships they must endure, 
if they hearken to the admonition, and dare to be in 
earnest as to the saving of the soul. But we have only 
one answer to return to their every statement, and that 
is an answer drawn from the remunerating power of God. 
We tell them, that if, with Peter and the other Apostles, 
they forsake all and follow the Saviour, and then propose 
the question, “ What shall we have?” there is a glorious 
reply, a reply which should make them ashamed of a 
moment’s hesitation, “Every one that hath forsaken 
houses, or brethren, or children, or lands, for My Name’s 
sake, shall receive an hundred-fold, and shall inherit eternal 
life.” 

We go on to observe, and there cannot be many in this 
assembly whose experience does not bear out the observa- — 
tion, that it is the apparent conflict between duty and 
interest which causes us, in a variety of cases, to disobey 
God and withstand the pleadings of conscience. We 
speak of apparent conflict, because we deny altogether 
that interest and duty can ever be really opposed. Itiis 
but vindicating the righteousness of God’s moral govern- 
ment to maintain, that whatever He has made it our 
interest He has made it also our duty todo. But whilst 
there can be no real conflict between interest and duty, we 
admit, of course, that there will be often an apparent. 
Indeed the world would cease to be a scene of probation, 
there would no longer be any trial of obedience, were it 
always manifestly for our advantage to follow the course 
which God’s law prescribes. It is only by carrying on 
our calculation, and bringing the future as well as the 
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present into the account, that we reach the conclusion 
-that what is duty is in the long run also interest. There 
will often be a great deal gained for the moment by dis- 
obedience, and therefore a great deal to be surrendered if 
we resolve to obey. And though we can be confident 
that it is merely for the moment that anything like 
advantage results even in appearance from thwarting the 
dictates whether of conscience or of revelation, yet so 
long as interest and duty may thus seem to lead different 
ways, there will: necessarily be often a struggle in the 
mind, and it will be hard to do what is right in the face 
of an apparent advantageousness in the doing what is 
wrong. 
And what we want you again to consider is the correct 
way of dealing with men between whose interest and 
duty there may thus seem a conflict—whether it be not 
. the magnifying the remunerating power of Him in Whose 
cause the sacrifice is made, rather than that of depreciating 
the sacrifice itself—the making much of future recompense, 
not the making little of the boat andthe net. If you try the 
latter mode, the depreciating the required sacrifice, you 
are immediately opposed by the strongest feelings of our 
nature ; and the man whom you attack is not’ only loth 
to surrender what he values, but indignant at finding that 
what is so important to himself is held so cheap by 
another. But if you try the former mode, the magnifying 
the remunerating power of Him Who has required the 
sacrifice, you make the attack in the channel through 
which our nature is most accessible, that of our own 
interest, and the probability is very great that the waver- 
ing will be determined to the side of duty. 
We may refer, in illustration of this, to the case of an 
individual who is tempted to break the Sabbath because 
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his trade is then likely to be specially gainful. We are 
not insensible te the strength of the temptation which 
presses on a tradesman who finds it hard to procure a 
livelihood for himself and his family, and whose business 
will perhaps yield more profit on the Sunday than can 
be wrung from it through all the rest of the week. We 
are quite ready, on the contrary, to regard the man 
who for conscience’ sake runs apparently the risk of bring- 
ing starvation on his family, as doing something quite 
as noble as the Apostles when they forsook all at the 
bidding of the Redeemer. For very possibly it is in 
humble life that the greatest. demands are made upon faith ;. 
and men in obscure stations of whom the world never 
hears may have the hardest tasks to perform and the 
greatest sacrifices to make in the cause of God and religion, 
We will not lavish all our applause and admiration on 
such as stand foremost in the ranks of Christianity, and 
whose names are conspicuous amongst the champions who 
have done and suffered much in defending truth and 
maintaining constancy. We will not confine the honours 
of martyrdom to those who have gone up bravely to the 
scaffold and unflinchingly sealed their confession with their 
blood. If we can find an individual who for conscience’ 
suke is exposing himself and his children to starvation, 
who, rather than do what he knows to be wrong, boldly 
shuts up the avenues of subsistence—why, we affirm of 
this individual that he displays all the staunchness of the 
martyr; and we would no more give our reverence and 
esteem to the intrepid confessor who holds fast the pro- 
fession of his faith amid the battlings of persecution, than 
to the poor shopkeeper who is resolute in observing the 
Sabbath, when, if less conscientious, he might ward off 
penury from his little ones. 
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We make a great mistake when we confine eminence 
in religious exploits to public scenes and turbid times: it 
is in the loneliness of the domestic circle and in the dis- 
charge of the most commonplace duty that faith often fights 
its hardest battles and wins its finest triumphs. And thus 
are we far enough from depreciating the trial which that 
man is called to undergo, the chief part of whose gains is 
made by Sunday traffic, and on whom conscience is press- 
ing the obligation that he keep holy the Sabbath. We 
have rather, as we before said, a great sympathy with this 
man; we feel that he is summoned to an effort which is 
scarcely to be estimated by such as are placed in compara- 
tive affluence. And we could not go into his shop to 
remonstrate with him on the duty of abstaining from all 
business on the Sunday, without a painful consciousness 
that we were about to urge on him a sacrifice such as we 
had never perhaps ourselves been required to make, and to 
prescribe to him a task for which, in like circumstances, 
we might prove quite incompetent. 

But nevertheless the duty is clear, and it is not the 
difficulty of discharging it which can excuse its neglect. 
With what argument then shall we address the man who 
cannot keep the Sabbath except at a vast risk of bringing 
starvation on his household? We find him perhaps dis- 
turbed in mind, forced to own to himself that his conduct 
is wrong, but deterred by the threatened and seemingly 
inevitable consequence from boldly acting on his convie- 
tion, and closing his doors on his Sunday customers. 
Now we should like to read to this man, as he leans on 
his counter, and tells us of a young family and of a scanty 
pittance derived mainly from the traffic of the Sunday— 
we should like to read to him the account how Christ 
dealt with Peter when disposed to dwell. on sacrifices 
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made in His cause. We take high ground. We tell him 
that the Being Who delivered the law of the Sabbath, as 
He can and will punish its infraction, so He can and will 
reward its observance. We tell him that so sure as the 
Bible is truth unto them that “seek first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness,” shall all else that is needful 
be added. We are certain that, in determining at all 
hazards to obey the Lord, he puts himself under the 
immediate protection of Him respecting Whom it is de- 
clared, “The young lions do lack and suffer hunger; but 
they that seek the Lord shall not want any good thing.” 
We can affirm without a jot of hesitation, that in resolv- 
ing to follow duty without consulting interest, he engages 
on his side the succours of that Providence which can give 
bread in the desert, and secures to himself that blessing 
which emphatically maketh rich. Are we then to be 
deterred from urging on the man that he keep holy the 
Sabbath by the greatness of the surrender involved in 
obedience? Are we to be fearful of enjoining the duty 
in all its strictness and sacredness, as though we were not 
certified that the Lord of the Sabbath is the Lord also of 
the Creation; and that having at His disposal whatever 
exists in the universe, He hath made an everlasting cove- 
nant with His every true worshipper, ‘ I will never leave 
thee, nor forsake thee?” Oh, the waverer between duty 
and interest may point out to us how the sustenance of 
his household apparently depends on the traffic which we 
entreat him to renounce, and he may speak pathetically 
of the penury which threatens to come in like an armed 
manif he listen to ouradvice; but we have only one thing 
to say against all this dwelling on present advantage, ‘and 
that one thing is not in depreciation of the boat and the 
net, but simply what our Lord said to Peter, “Every 
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one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or 
children, or lands, for My Name’s sake, shall receive an 
hundred-fold, and shall inherit everlasting life.” 

Now you will all have observed for yourselves, that in 
thus examining the case of a man whose interest seems 
to demand the profanation of the Sunday, we have ad- 
vanced truths quite as applicable in many other instances. 
There is no passage of Scripture more worthy than our 
text to be carried with them, by the men of business 
amongst you, into the scenes of their ordinary occupation. 
If David could say, “‘ Thy word have I hid in mine heart, 
that I might not sin against Thee,” thus implying that 
Scripture should be taken with us as a safeguard against 
evil, we are sure that no text of Scripture can be better 
suited than the one now before us for the talisman of the 
merchant as he prosecutes the enterprises of commerce, 

‘We may believe that every condition of life has its 
peculiar temptations, so that, whatever our circumstances 
and employments, there will be a full share of moral 
difficulties and dangers. But undoubtedly in some in- 
stances the temptations are more marked and apparent 
than in others, and no man can be unaware of those which 
attach specially to mercantile life. There is no exhibi- 
tion which we reckon more fraught with moral beauty 
and greatness than that of commerce when prosecuted 
honourably and conscientiously. We see mixed up with 
the dealings of commerce the grandest purposes of God 
towards our fallen creation. It has been made for the 
advantage of the whole world that there should be a per- 
petual interchange of property. Every country might have 
been its own storehouse of every necessary and every com- 
fort: there might have been nothing to be found, whether 
for use or adornment, in the whole circuit of the globe, 
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which was not equally and profusely furnished in each 
separate province. But had there been, as there might 
have been, this uniformity of produce, it is evident that 
nations would have had little cause for intercourse ; and 
that, each possessing all it could need within its own con- 
fines, they would comparatively have walled themselves 
off the one from the other. As it is, one land producing 
one thing and another another, the several parts of the 
human family are brought into association: commerce 
knits together the ends of the earth, and may therefore 
justly be pronounced the great propagator of Christianity. 
Therefore is it that we have great delight in the move- 
ments of commerce. We view in them far more than 
manifestations of the restlessness of cupidity and the 
cravings of luxury. And when the ocean is before us 
dotted with vessels, which are hastening to every quarter 
of the earth, or returning with the produce of far-off 
islands or continents, we look on a nobler spectacle than 
that of human ingenuity and hardihood triumphing over 
the elements, that wealth may be accumulated or appetite 
pampered : we are beholding the instrumentality through 
which God hath ordained that the sections of the human 
family should be kept bound together ; and the preparation 
which He hath made for the diffusion of Christianity, 
when it shall please Him to give the word, and great shall 
be the company of preachers. 

And we would go yet further in our encomiums upon 
commerce. We have an admiration the very highest for 
that merchantman whose conduct proves him a man of 
sterling piety. We have so great a sense of the tempta- 
tions to which commercial men must be exposed, that we 
regard those whose religion can flourish in the atmosphere 
of business as men in whom the, spiritual life must have 
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gained extraordinary vigour. Hence the engagements of 
commerce, as there is great risk of their hindering a man 
in his providing for eternity, so, if pursued in a spirit of 
watchfulness and prayer, they may be subservient to his 
advance in godliness, and enable him to reach a high 
point in Christian attainment. There may be much in the 
occupations of merchandise which tends to the keeping 
down a man’s religion, but this only calls for a greater 
measure of vigilance, and greater intenseness in suppli- 
cation ; and if commerce bring these along with it, we 
know no reason why the frequenter of the wharf and 
the mart should not far outstrip in righteousness the 
inmate of the study, and gain an eminence in spirituality 
which shall be higher in proportion to his greater dangers 
and greater difficulties. 

Thus, with every feeling awake to the necessary perils 
of commercial life, we can nevertheless regard the scenes 
of business as a stage on which may be won the richest of 
the recompenses proposed by Christianity ; and we can 
therefore look upon a merchant as we would upon a com- 
batant, to whom is appointed a post of honour, because of 
danger, and who, if exposed to more risk, may be 
animated with more hope. 

But whilst we do not hesitate to deliver these senti- 
ments in reference to commerce, we must be plain with 
you in speaking of the perils which necessarily attend its 
prosecution. The likelihood is extreme that men will 
become so engrossed with secular occupations as to 
neglect, either partially or altogether, the concerns of 
another life ; and there is at least a possibility, if we may 
not call it a probability, that, tempted with the prospect 
of advantage, they will engage in speculations which are 
not strictly honourable, and stoop to some species of 
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underhand dealing. And when we recommend our text 
as a kind of talisman, it is specially against dangers such 
as these. It may be that there are individuals amongst 
you with whom the pressure of business is an excuse for 
the slight attention which they give to the salvation of 
the soul. We can readily believe your time so engrossed 
that religious duties seem unavoidably neglected. But 
we are certain that it ought not to be thus engrossed, for 
we are certain that God allows every man leisure enough 
for the escaping hell and the gaining heaven. And 
therefore we contend that, as accountable creatures, you 
are unspeakably blameworthy in giving yourselves thus 
exclusively to secular engagements. If it be matter of 
fact that business does not leave time enough for religion, 
you are bound, at whatever worldly cost, to circumscribe 
your business within narrower limits, and bestow the 
redeemed hours on the high concerns of eternity. And 
you may meet us here with some such question as that 
proposed by St. Peter, If we give up all this, the boat and 
the net, “what shall we have therefore?” You may 
tell us that what we enjoin as duty can only be done 
with great loss; and that if you attempt to withdraw 
yourselves at all from the world, and to follow with a 
less incessant industry the occupation of your profession, 
it must be at an immense sacrifice of substance and pro- 
spect. Sirs, if you cannot be religious but through bank- 
ruptcy, let not your name in the Gazette scare you from 
inscribing it in the Lamb’s Book of Life. You cannot be 
losers by resolving not to lose the soul. We come down 
upon you with the truth of the inexhaustibleness of God. 
It is the Proprietor of the wealth of both worlds, of the 
gold and diamond of earth, of the magnificence and 
plessedness of heaven, in Whose service we entreat you to 
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break off your alliance with those who live as though they 
were never to die. And why speak of risk, when run for 
Him Who cannot fail His servants? Why speak of loss, 
when sustained in His cause Who “openeth His hand 
and filleth all things living with plenteousness?” Oh, 
you may say to us, you require the surrender of a great 
deal ; we hardly know how to make’the venture: ‘ what 
shall we have therefore?” But you should be nerved to 
boldness in determining to make religion the prime con- 
cern, when you have heard these words of our Lord, 
“‘ Every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
children, or lands, for My Name’s sake, shall receive an 
hundred-fold, and shall inherit eternal life !” 

We need scarcely add that our text should be a pre- 
servative, not only to those who may be tempted so to 
engross themselves with business as to leave no time for 
religion, but to others who may be solicited to turn aside, 
be it ever so little, from rectitude and integrity. If we 
have passed a high encomium upon commerce, of course 
it has been upon commerce as prosecuted with the strictest 
honour and conscientiousness, and not as deformed by any- 
thing approaching to evasion or overreaching. The trans- 
action which, though not punishable by law, may be con- 
victed of meanness, or proved inconsistent with a high 
sense of honour, is as unbecoming to a Christian as what 
is actually dishonest. What the world calls a shabby 
thing the Christian should call a sinful thing, The 
morality of the Gospel is vastly more delicate and sensitive 
than the nicest principle of what men call honour; if it 
make the fighting a duel sinful, it makes the giving an 
offence sinful; it requires us to consult in everything the 
glory of God, and is therefore as abhorrent from trick 
and underhand dealing as from robbery and extortion. 
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If therefore men be placed in such circumstances, that 
they may make a profitable speculation, and amass much 
present wealth, if they will but swerve a little from just 
and honourable conduct, we require them to remember 
that the God Whom they. profess to serve is a God by 
Whom actions are weighed, Whose balances are so nice that 
they will detect fraud in what is mean and expose as 
iniquitous all that is disreputable. 

And if the swerving from what is upright in trade 
promise a man advantages which he is loth to forego, let 
him dwell on the word “hundred-fold” in our text, and 
strengthen himself in rectitude by thoughts of the divine 
fulness and power. Thy God is the God Who hath said 
by His Prophet to those who made their religion secondary 
to their money, ‘‘ Ye looked for much, and lo, it came to 
little ; and when ye brought it home, I did blow upon it.” 
He is the God of Whom Solomon declares, “‘ By the fear 
of the Lord are riches, honour, and life.” Therefore why 
speak complainingly of the boat and the net which have 
to be left, when every one who leaves anything for 
Christ shall receive an hundred-fold, and inherit eternal 
life? Whenever then you are tempted to do wrong for 
the sake of a present advantage, bring to mind what we 
have insisted on throughout our discourse, the remunerating 
power of God. If we would resist evil our thoughts 
should be much upon heaven. If we lived in the expecta- 
tion of glory and immortality, at what a great disadvantage 
would the objects of sense and the things of the world 
make their attack. We should not waver for present 
gain, if we were counting up the “treasure in the heavens 
which faileth not, where no thief approacheth, neither 
moth corrupteth.” And therefore would we have you 


animate yourselves for the moral warfare by considering 
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what great wealth is promised to the faithful. Is the gold 
seducing you? are the precious stones dazzling you? 
Then think of that city whose street is pure gold and 
whose every gate is one pearl. Is earthly fame alluring 
you? Then think of that throne which the righteous are 
to ascend, of the crown they are to wear, of the sceptre 
they are to wield. Are worldly pleasures tempting you? 
Then think of pleasures so deep and ever flowing that 
they are spoken of as a river, of joys so unmeasured that 
he who partakes of them will be abundantly satisfied. 
Oh, thus—whenever inclined to ask, as if in doubt and 
hesitation, ‘‘ What shall we have therefore?”—take our 
text as an answer with which to repel the tempter, ‘‘ Every 
man that hath forsaken houses or lands for My sake, shall 
receive an hundred-fold, and inherit eternal life !” 


LECTURE WHI 
THE LIFE MORE THAN MEAT 


“¥s not the life more than meat, and the boyy than raiment ?’”— 
MATT. Vi. 25. 


apie is a simple but a very strong argument con- 

tained in this question ; and it can hardly fail, we 
think, to be for your advantage that we should examine 
and explain it.. Our blessed Lord and Saviour is reproving 
the faithlessness of His disciples, who were anxious in 
regard of the supply of the daily necessaries of life. 
“Take no thought,” He saith, “‘for your life, what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your body, what 
ye shall put on.” And why were they not to take 
thought? Was there not some measure of uncertainty as to 
their obtaining sufficiency of what they needed? and if so, 
on what principle were they to dismiss all anxiety? Our 
text gives the answer to these questions, From whom had 
life proceeded? by whose hands had the body been 
wrought? Surely God, and God alone, was to be regarded 
_ asthe Author of their being: He had called them into 
existence: from Him had come that structure which was 
so “ fearfully and wonderfully made.” Well, then, if God 
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had given life, was He likely to withhold the means by 
which life might be sustained? if His hands had made 
and fashioned the body, would He be neglectful of His 
curious work, and leave it without raiment? He had 
already given the greater good, would He then refuse the 
less? ‘Is not the life more than meat, and the body than 
raiment ?” 

You see now the drift of the question. The argument 
is, that, having given the costlier thing, God must be 
ready to bestow the less precious; meat was inferior to 
life, raiment to the body ; surely then, by giving the life 
and the body, God had pledged Himself to the giving also - 
the food and the raiment ; and why then should there be 
mistrust, why anxiety as to the supply of daily wants? 
Ah, my brethren, there is indeed fine practical logic in 
this: if God’s love towards us have prompted Him to the 
bestowing on us a great good, ought we not to infer from 
that bestowment His readiness to bestow on us every lesser 
good? St. Paul throws the same argument into its highest 
form when he says, “ He that spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not with 
Him also freely give us all things?” You will readily 
perceive that this is precisely the same argument. God, 
in giving us His Son, has bestowed the highest possible 
gift: we may be sure then that the love which would not 
withhold this greatest of all boons will prompt to the 
conferring whatsoever of lesser good would be really for 
our advantage. Indeed we might throw our text into the 
closest resemblance to this saying of St. Paul: Christ 
Himself is our life; He gave His own body, His flesh, for 
the life of the world—who then can doubt that God will 
bestow on us such good things as we need? they cannot 
be beyond His love, inasmuch as they must be inferior to 
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what His love has already conferred, “Is not the life more 
than meat, and the body than raiment ?” 

But we cannot bring out the argument in all its force 
and extent, unless we first enlarge on the fact that, in 
giving us life, that life which is in His Son, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, God hath displayed the greatest possible 
love, inasmuch as the gift involved the greatest possible 
sacrifice. If this shall once be established, if it shall be 
evident that the love which could consent to the giving 
up of Christ can have nothing more costly to surrender, 
nothing more tremendous to encounter, then indeed we 
are on a vantage-ground from which to resist every form 
of unbelief; we shall have right to stand beneath the 
Cross, and say to all doubts, anxieties, and fears, “Is not 
the life more than meat, and the body than raiment ?” 

Now there is perhaps no history in the Bible with 
which we are all more familiar than with that of Abraham 
offering up Isaac. We become acquainted with it whilst 
children ; and the facts cling tenaciously to us when we 
have grown into men. And not only are we acquainted 
with the narrative ; we are all more or less aware of the 
typical character of the transaction: we have no difficulty 
in recognizing in Isaac a figure of our blessed Redeemer, 
but suppose that, as the lad bears the wood and submits 
unresistingly to the being laid on the altar, he represents 
the Lord Jesus Christ carrying His own cross, and meekly 
giving Himself as a sacrifice for the sins of the world. 

But if the son of Abraham thus serve as a type of the 
Son of God, is there anything typical about Abraham 
himself? may we presume to think, may we think withou 
impropriety or irreverence, that the earthly father, in the 
feelings which must have agitated him as he surrendered 
his well-beloved son, may be looked at as representing 
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however partially and dimly, the heavenly Father when 
He gave up Christ to ignominy and death? We should 
proceed with great caution when we thus inquire into the 
possible extension of the type. But at the same time we 
are not to allow the fear of ascribing human feelings to 
God to keep us from endeavouring to obtain as correct an 
idea as our imperfections will admit of the movements and 
workings of the Everlasting Mind. No doubt it were to 
forget what God is, how deeply, how sublimely imper- 
turbable, to suppose that the First Person in the Trinity, 
when giving up the Second to death, felt as Abraham must 
have felt when stretching forth the knife to slay Isaac. 
But are we therefore to think that the Father felt nothing ? 
are we to suppose that it cost the Father nothing to give 
His Son for our redemption? This were manifestly 
preposterous. What would become of the well-known 
text, “God so loved the world, that He gave His only- 
begotten Son,” if there were not a great sacrifice made by 
the Father in giving the Son, as well as by the Son in 
giving Himself? We do not then say that the Father, 
when bruising and putting to grief the Son, felt exactly as 
Abraham felt when offering up Isaac. But, probably, we 
come nearer the truth than in any other way, by taking 
the earthly parent as a faint and remote image of the 
heavenly. We may still be immeasurably distant from 
the actual feeling of the Divine Mind, and we must be 


careful not to think that this mind could have been 


agitated and torn as must have been the human. But, at 
all events, let us be sure that God did feel that He was 
sorely pained and mysteriously stricken—however defec- 
tive, or even inappropriate, such language may be—when 
He gave Christ to be a sacrifice for the sins of the world. 
The apparent impropriety of ascribing pain to God should 
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only make us believe that. it was something immeasurably 
more painful than what we call pain which Deity endured. 

And we should wish it strongly impressed upon you, 
that the Father as well as the Son had an immense part 
to do in the work of your redemption. We have very 
little fear of Christians overlooking what was done for 
them by the Second Person in the Trinity—it was done by 
Him in the form of a man visibly and palpably ; and even 
the most indifferent can scarce shut their eyes to the agony 
and bloody sweat, the passion and the cross. But we have 
the greatest fear of your comparatively overlooking what 
has been done for you by the First Person and by the 
Third, and of your thus acknowledging three Persons in 
the essence of Godhead, whilst you practically acknowledge 
but one in the work of Redemption. And of these two 
Persons, the First and the Third, it is the First Which you 
are most likely to forget, inasmuch as the Third, the Holy 
Ghost, is still busied, though invisibly, on your behalf; 
and His operations on your minds must serve occasionally 
to admonish you as to His existence, and the debt which 
you owe Him. But the First Person, because He had 
apparently nothing to do in your redemption, because 
He remained in the magnificence of His uncreated glory, 
whilst the Second came down to suffer in our nature, and 
the Third to sanctify that nature ; this First Person is likely 
to be regarded by you with wholly different feelings from 
those with which you regard the Second or the Third, with 
a far lower sense of gratitude, of veneration, of obligation. 
We caution you against this. If Abraham had slain Isaac 
for your benefit, and Isaac had consented to be thus slain, 
would you not have felt that your debt to Abraham was 
of just the same amount as your debt to Isaac? that it 
must have cost the father as much to give the son as it 
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cost the son to give himself? Apply without hesitation, 
but with the deepest reverence, the very same principle 
to the Godhead ; and when you say, How shall we ever 
repay the untold love of the Son, Who spared not Himself? 
say also, How shall we ever repay the equally untold love 
of the Father, Who “spared not His own Son,” but gave 
Him up for the life of the world. 

For you must further remember, in order to the laying 
a broad foundation for our argument, that Christ was 
God’s Son in no figurative or metaphorical sense: there is 
no power in the scriptural reasoning to which we have 
referred if you suppose Christ to have been a creature : 
its strength wholly lies in His having been one with the 
Creator from everlasting and to everlasting, co-equal and 
co-eternal. But, acknowledging this, into what a depth, 
what a mystery, do we immediately plunge, when we 
would ponder that exceeding great love of God which was 
manifested in His sending His own Son as our Saviour. 
We might have supposed that sin would have so alienated 
God from us, that, on the moment of apostasy, we should 
have become objects of nothing but His righteous hatred 
and indignation. This would seem to have been the case 
when angels transgressed. We read of nothing to show 
that loftier beings than ourselves, which kept not their 
first estate, have enjoyed any visitations of love. They 
became, as it would appear, immediately and hopelessly 
outcast wanderers on a sea of tribulation, with no single 
star of mercy discernible through the clouds which hung 
fearfully above. But it was different with man. He too 
had cast himself on a sea of tribulation, and over him was 
woven a firmament of clouds ; but, so far from having been 
left to buffet hopelessly with the storm, and to look up 
despairingly to unmitigated blackness, God gave him 
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notices from the first of a covert from the tempest, and 
painted on the dark masses, which appeared charged with 
destruction, a bow whose bright stripes were prophetic of 
deliverance. It is beyond us to give reasons for a differ- 
ence so vast in the Divine dealings with angels and with 
men. We acknowledge it as a mystery, profound, un- 
fathomable, that, whilst love for the higher rank of being 
seems to have been destroyed by rebellion, love for the 
lower survived that rebellion, yea, prompted God to give 
His own Son for our rescue. 

But there is no need that we should be able to explain 
a truth in order to our believing it and drawing from it 
consolation. God’s ways indeed are not our ways, neither 
are His thoughts our thoughts; but we may adore where 
we cannot fathom ; we may rejoice where we also marvel. 
God was not willing that man should perish, though man 
had altogether pulled down ruin,on himself, and not a 
tongue could have been raised in complaint of injustice 
had the race been abandoned to the wretchedness which 
it had wilfully incurred. But how will God succour the 
race? how, pledged as He is by His nature as well as by 
His law to punish every sin, will He maintain His own 
attributes, and yet not destroy the guilty? Ah, here was 
the question for which finite wisdom could afford no solu- 
tion, but of which we now wish you specially to observe, 
that, when solved, it presented a difficulty which no finite 
love could have ever overcome. Infinite wisdom devised 
a plan through which God might be just and yet the 
justifier of sinners. But this plan required that a Person 
of the ever-blessed Trinity should assume human nature, 
and make expiation in that nature for sins done therein 
by countless generations. And then came the question, 
Will Divine Love consent to this plan? Will that Love 
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show itself so great as to proceed with the purpose of 
Redemption, when such a decision has been reached as to 
who alone can be the Redeemer? Yes, God ‘‘spared not 
His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all.” No lesser 
sacrifice would have saved us; and God loved us so well, 
that He would save us at any sacrifice, except that indeed 
of His own attributes or perfections. Wonderful love! 
what else is the thousandth part as wonderful? unless it 
be that the human heart can be proof against this love, 
and that men can give scorn and contempt in return for 
God’s giving His only and well-beloved Son! I think 
that this wonder, but this alone, is more surprising. There 
may be one exhibition which surpasses in its strangeness 
that of God’s not sparing His Son; but it can only be 
that of man’s rejecting the gift. Yes, obdurate sinner, if 
such an one there be in the present assembly, angels looked 
wonderingly on when asPerson of the Godhead assumed 
thy nature to bear thy sins; but they look, it may be, 
more wonderingly still upon thee who can resist such a 
Saviour, or set at nought such a sacrifice. 

But if the displayed love do nothing, in regard of the 
obdurate sinner, but prove him wonderful in his obduracy, 
and therefore deserving of signal condemnation, what effect 
ought it to produce on such as repent of their sins and desire 
in all things to yield themselves to God? Surely a most 
encouraging and animating effect. God, the timid disciple 
will say, is indeed surpassingly great; there cannot be the 
good which it is not in His power to bestow, nor the evil 
which it is not in His power to remove. If therefore I 
might only venture to think that God is favourably 
disposed towards me, I might indeed exclaim with the 
Apostle, “Who can be against me?” But “iniquities 
prevail against me,” “my sins are more in number than 
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the hairs of my head:” I dare not then look up to this 
wonderful Being: that He is amazing in power and wisdom 
is everywhere traced on the visible universe; but I know 
also that He is of purer eyes than to look upon iniquity ; 
and how then can I, a transgressor from my youth, be 
comforted by thoughts of His unmeasured supremacy ? 
Indeed, it is true that you require other intelligence than 
can be gathered from the visible system of things, with all 
its majesty, and grandeur, and harmony!’ We must take 
you therefore to Calvary ; we shall find encouragement for 
you there, beneath a darkened heaven, and on a trembling 
earth, if you cannot gather it from a firmament strewed 
with innumerable worlds, and a landscape rich in every 
beauty. Standing beneath the Cross, every fear ought to 
vanish. God is there revealed in a character which must 
satisfy you, if anything can, that He loves you, and is 
ready to impart to you every possible blessing. We wish 
to make you feel that, as a redeemed creature, you have 
God on your side. But it is nothing that we say to you, 
“God spake, and it was done; He commanded, and it 
stood fast.” It is nothing that we say, Look on the worlds 
which He hath formed, think of the tribes upon tribes 
which He hath animated, consider the thousand times ten 
thousand evidences of His being Lord of the universe, 
‘glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders.” 
This does not meet your case; you rather shrink from a 
Being so refulgently awful. But when we tell you that 
God so loved you as to give His Son for you; when we 
point to the expiring Saviour, and tell you that He dies 
that you may live, life, your present life, your future life, 
being all drawn from His deep wounds, then what is to 
hinder you, surrounded though you may be by every form 
of want and. fear and anxiety,—what is to hinder you 
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from a confident reliance on the love of God as adequate 
to your every need, a reliance which will find expression 
in the triumphant question, ‘‘Is not the life more than 
meat, and the body than raiment ?” 

Now, in thus laying a foundation on which to expand 
the argument involved in our text, we have already in a 
measure set forth that argument itself. Our object has 
been, by dwelling on the love of God as manifested in His 
giving His own Son for our redemption, to show you 
that we have already received from God the greatest gift 
which even God Himself could bestow. We declare it 
impossible for even imagination to suggest anything greater 
which could be done for us by God than was done when 
He surrendered for our sakes the Lord Jesus Christ to 
ignominy and death. And since the love which could 
prompt God to give us this greatest gift must be sufficient 
to move Him to bestow any lesser, you have only in our 
text to consider life as resulting from the sacrifice of 
Christ, and you may scatter every doubt as to the supply 
of daily wants by the emphatic question, ‘Is not the life 
more than meat, and the body than raiment ?” 

You must all, we think, be alive to the strength of this 
simple reasoning. I cannot gaze on the Redeemer of human 
kind wearing the form of a servant, though I know Him 
all the while for the everlasting God; I cannot behold 
Him travelling in the greatness of His strength, and 
nevertheless “a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” 
without feeling that the love which could prompt on my 
behalf so stupendous a substitution must {be verily a love 
which can withhold from me nothing which would be for 
my good. It is not that everything will be bestowed 
which my heart may desire; but it is that nothing will 
be denied which my happiness may need. I have an 
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assurance which nothing can shake, nothing at least short 
of an absolute demonstration, that Christianity, after all, 
is but a “‘cunningly-devised fable,’—an assurance that I 
ain the object of a love which I cannot overdraw by any 
want or any wish, seeing that whatsoever I can ask must 
come short of what I have received. I know not where 
doubts, fears, anxieties would be if Christians lived more 
habitually beneath the shadow of the Cross. Christians 
are too much accustomed to take their estimate of Divine 
Love from temporal appointments ; whereas the sacrifice 
of Christ should be always their measure. Not that 
Divine Love does not appear gloriously great when judged 
by its common and daily manifestations. O cold hearts, 
which glow not as love provides for our wants, gives 
health and abundance, and gladdens us with the sweet 
charities of home. But these manifestations may be inter- 
rupted: sickness and want may be upon us: death may 
break up our circle, and disappointment mar our hopes: 
whither then am I to turn for assurance of Divine Love 
if my measurement of it have been derived from what I 
have lost? But measure by the Cross of Christ, and I 
know, I feel, the love infinite, though I may be an out- 
cast, worn with pain, deserted by friends, hunted by cala- 
mity,—as well as though my path were over flowers, and 
every present good were placed within my reach. It must 
be in love that things are denied me: it must be in love 
that things are taken from me; He Who gave His Son 
for me cannot be unwilling, must be desirous, to give me 
also whatsoever would advantage me; and _ therefore, 
whilst I can point to the Cross, and say with Thomas, 
“My Lord and my God,” I ought to be able to defy 
penury, smile at affliction, trample upon death, confident 
that the Almighty loves me with an everlasting love. 
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Would that you might all learn to make this use of the 
sacrifice of Christ. We want those of you who are be- 
lievers in Christ to turn, if you will allow us the expres- 
sion, the Atonement to daily account. We would not 
have you regard it as less awful, but we would have you 
employ it more frequently,—not reserving it as a high 
mystery of faith, to be contemplated only in moments of 
pure and seraphic abstraction, but carrying it with you 
as a practical thing, just as the mariner would carry his 
compass and chart. There is not a care by which you are 
harassed which the Atonement might not lighten, if not 
disperse: there is not an evil with which you are threat- 
ened from which the Atonement might not take all menac- 
ing aspect: there is not a loss with which you are visited 
the void left by which the Atonement might not fill. 
Glorious, universal, inexhaustible truth! the Cross opens 
to us heaven, and at the same time irradiates earth: it 
secures us every present good as well as every future: it 
fills the ages of eternity with blessedness, and the moments 
of time with assurance: it dries tears, hushes griefs, 
soothes anxieties, whilst it pardons sins, subdues corrup- 
tions, proffers glories. I marvel not that St. Paul should 
exclaim, ‘‘God forbid that I should glory save in the 
cross. of our Lord Jesus Christ!” Oh, whilst we look 
upon the bleeding Lamb, and feel that through His death 
we have life, we may also feel that no want shall be un- 
supplied, no sorrow unsanctified, no real good withheld ; 
for we can ask in a tone of confidence, in a tone of triumph, 
“Ts not the life more than meat, and the body than 
raiment ?” 

But now it is necessary to guard against any mis- 
apprehension or abuse of the doctrine which we have 
derived from our text. We have endeavoured to show 
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you that the love of God, as evidenced by the gift of His 
Son, must necessarily be so great, that the true believer 
may be confident that nothing will be withheld from him 
the receiving which would be eventually for his good. 
Our argument has been, that in giving the greater good 
God shows a love which must move Him to the bestowing 
any lesser: having given life, He must be ready to give 
food, food being inferior to life: having given the body, 
He must be ready to give raiment, raiment being inferior 
to the body : having given His Son, He must be ready to 
give all things, there being nothing which can be com- 
parable with that mighty bestowment. 

But though the Divine love towards men be thus 
wonderful, thus immeasurable, there is nothing in it to 
encourage transgressors who persist in transgression. 
There is no ground for saying, Surely God loves man too 
well to permit his destruction: He will never cast into 
hell beings whom He has redeemed at so stupendous a 
cost. There might have been some ground for saying 
this had God published a free pardon, without requiring 
an expiation. But, as we have constantly to remind you, 
God’s hatred of sin was just as strongly displayed as His 
-love of men in the gift of His own Son; so that the 
Atonement, if irresistible in its testimony that every 
repentant sinner may be saved, gives equally decisive 
witness that every impenitent sinner must be lost. 

And we wish you to observe, that though nothing can 
be larger than what a Christian may take as the measure 
of God’s love, when the life in our text is identified with 
that life which is “hid with God in Christ,” still the 
passage is so worded as to encourage none but those who 
are true believers in the Saviour. We admit that, although 
it is of life in the ordinary sense that Christ speaks in 
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our text, yet the argument itself cannot stop short at this: 
it must be extended so as to take in life in that large, that 
magnificent sense which belongs to it when Christ is 
spoken of as the “‘ Life of the world.” But though, when 
thus extended, the one gift, the gift of His own Son, 
proves God’s readiness to bestow every other, it does not 
prove His readiness to bestow good on any but those to 
whom His Son is emphatically life. If Christ is your life, 
then you have full right, from the argument of our text, 
to consider God as pledged to the withholding from you 
no good thing: but if Christ be not your life—and He is 
not the life of those of you who are still “dead in tres- 
passes and sins,” living in iniquity, in contempt of religion, 
in neglect of the soul—then as yet you have practically 
nothing to do with the question, “Is not the life more 
than meat?” The life is more than meat; but till you 
have the life, you are not in a position to draw the infer- 
ence as to the meat: with Christ everything is pledged 
to you; without Christ nothing. 

And it is worth your observing how accurately, as thus 
explained and limited, our text corresponds with that 
saying of St. Paul to which we have all along been sup- 
posing it parallel. ‘“ He that spared not His own Son, but 
delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him 
also freely give us all things?” ‘With Him also,” observe 
that. It is a joint gift, so to speak, to which God has 
pledged Himself through the scheme of Redemption—the 
gift of all things with Christ, but of nothing without 
Christ. If you will take Christ, you may be sure of 
everything besides; but if you refuse Christ, there is no 
promise, no pledge—no, not even in the love which 
prompted God not to spare His own Son—that any bless- 
ing whatsoever shall fall to your portion. And whilst 
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‘this secures our text against any but the most wilful 
abuse, leaving men inexcusable if they find in the Atone- 
ment any ground for expecting that God will not finally 
punish the unbelieving, it ought also to furnish a rule 
as to what may be lawfully the objects of a Christian’s 
desires and the subjects of his prayers. May I wish for 
this or that thing? may I ask for this or that thing ? 
These questions may be answered by another—Is the 
thing one with which Christ may be joined? is there any 
incongruity between it and Christ, so that I could not 
ask Christ and it in one breath? The promise is, that 
God will give us all things “ with Christ ;” that where He 
has given the life He will not withhold the meat; but 
such a promise excludes, by its very terms, whatsoever is 
not in harmony with Christ, whatsoever does not accord 
with His being our “ life,” “in Whom we live and move 
and have our being.” Tell me that all things are promised 
or pledged ; and I might wish, I might ask for riches, 
and pleasures, and honours ; but tell me that all things 
are promised “ with Christ” as “my life,” and I shall be 
ashamed to entreat what would not combine well with 
Christ. 

Shall Task wealth ? nay, there may indeed be no reason 
why wealth and Christ should not go together ; but when 
I think that the Redeemer had not where to lay His head, 
I feel as though it were like insulting His poverty to ask 
that He and riches may unite in my portion. Shall I 
pray for distinction? nay, again, it may very well happen 
that Christ and earthly honours fall to the same possessor ; 
but we speak now of what a Christian may desire, of 
what he may pray for, rather than of what his God may 
allot; and I think the aspiration’ for distinction will 
be stopped, and the prayer for it choked, by the re- 
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membrance that what is promised is promised with 
Christ, and that human fame is a strange ingredient to 
compound with the lowly Redeemer. 

And if, from observing how the Christian’s desires 
should be chastened, and his prayers regulated by the 
promise of the ‘‘ meat” being only to those who have the 
“life,” you regard it as a part of the promise, part of the 
covenanted blessing, that with everything which the 
believer has he is also to have Christ, whose breast does 
not kindle, whose heart does not leap? God gives nothing 
to His people with which He does not at the same time 
give Christ. Christ being the life, all else that He gives 
is made to maintain and cherish life in us.) He may give 
riches; but He gives Christ with the riches, so that, 
sanctified by the Redeemer, they shall be employed to His 
glory. He may give sources of earthly happiness ; but He 
gives Christ with those sources, Christ to make them 
doubly sweet, and yet to prevent their drawing off the 
affections from heavenly joys. He may give trouble; 
but, sorrow and sighing, will ye not flee before such a 
promise? He gives Christ with the trouble, Christ to 
enlighten darkness, Christ to hush disquietude, Christ to 
say to the fearful spirit, as He said to the terrified dis- 
ciples, “It is I, be not afraid.” The Christian should 
find nothing precious in which He does not find Christ, 
nor anything disastrous in which He does. And Christ 
with everything is his covenanted portion—O noble heri- 
tage! what is beautiful in itself becoming immeasurably 
more beautiful by and through the accompaniment, and 
what is disastrous losing all its power to injure. Is not 
such a heritage beyond human hope, as it evidently 
and incaleulably is beyond human desert? Nay, not 
so,—does it appear to you far to transcend what man 
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might dare to expect, that God should freely give him all 
things with Christ? It may, if you judge Divine love 
from what is traced by burning worlds on the firmament, 
or written in the loveliness and abundance which mantle | 
the earth. But not if you judge from the Cross; not if 

you estimate from the scheme of Redemption. All things 
may be ours with Christ; all things are ours with 
Christ. Unbelief itself may well shrink from the reason 
which we urge—are not all things in the power of Him 
Who “spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for 
-us all?” having given us His Son, what else can He be 
willing to withhold? for tell us, ye of little faith, “Is 
not the life more than meat, and the body than raiment ?” 

There is little that can need to be added even were our 
time not just exhausted. We would only guard you fora 
moment against a possible misapprehension of our forego- 
ing argument. Remember what that argument has been, 
—that a greater gift is a pledge for every lesser ; life for 
food, the body for raiment, Christ for all things. But this 
in no degree takes away the freeness of the gift; by 
giving the one God has not bound Himself in such way 
or sense to the giving the other as that we are not in- 
debted for it to His unmerited bounty. The gift of Christ 
as our life does indeed both insure and include every 
other ; but as it was of God’s free grace that we have 
Christ, it is of God’s free grace that we have whatever 
flows from or is incorporated with this ‘all in all” to the 
believer. 

We should be jealous with a holy jealousy of any 
interference with the doctrine of grace. God gives not 
in return for anything which we have done, not in 
expectation of anything which we may do; God gives 
freely out of His own wonderful, incomprehensible 
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goodness. We had no claim upon Him before we were 
redeemed; neither have we any claim upon Him now 
that we have been redeemed ; it was purely of grace that 
He sent His Son to die for us; and it is purely of grace 
that He follows up that gift with ‘all things that pertain 
unto life and godliness.” O that we maynever lose sight of 
this. We are so prone to pride that we require to have 
plain words made plainer—“ gift ” made “ free gift ”—else 
shall we be intruding something of our own, and imagin- 
ing that at some point or another God becomes our debtor 
rather than our benefactor. From first to last we draw 
upon His bounty—the life, the meat, the body, the 
raiment ; all are free gifts. 

Let us serve Him with all diligence ; let us consecrate 
to Him our time, our substance, our strength ; still at 
last eternal life will be His gift, His free gift through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. ‘Where is boasting then? it is 
excluded.” But where is gratitude ? alas! often excluded 
too. O God, it is a new mercy to be sensible of mercies. 
We receive everything from Thee,—enable us to trace 
everything to Thy grace, that we may use everything to 
Thy glory. This is but asking what may sustain the life 
in us: it is to crush that life to forget its Author. And 
if we ask humbly for grace that we may own and cherish 
Christ “ formed in us,” it will not, it cannot be denied— 
our Lord Himself is our warrant in His pregnant and 
emphatic question, “Is not the life more than meat, and 
the body than raiment?” 
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“Therefore then couly not beliche, because that Lsaias said again, 
He hath blinded their eves, and hardened their heart; that they shouly 
not see foith their eves, nor understand with their heart, and be con- 
bertes, and E should heal them. These things said Lsatas, when 
he saw Wis glory, anv spake of Wim.”—Joun xii. 39-41. 


HEN Esaias saw Whose glory? when he spake of 
Whom? There can be no debate upon this; for - 

the Evangelist is here undoubtedly referring to Christ ; he 
is relating the unbelief of the Jews, notwithstanding the 
many miracles which Jesus had wrought ; and therefore it 
is the Lord Jesus Christ Whose glory Esaias had seen, and 
of Whom this Prophet had spoken. And to what par- 
ticular occasion does the Evangelist refer? When had 
Esaias seen Christ’s glory ? when had he spoken of Christ ? 
This is determined by the words which St. John quotes, 
describing the judicial blindness which was to settle on 
the Jews. But when was it that Esaias had spoken of 
God’s blinding their eyes and hardening their heart? 
You have heard in the first lesson of this morning’s ser- 
vice the lesson which contains the account of a marvellous 
vision vouchsafed to Isaiah ; and wishing to discourse to 


be 
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you on that vision, we take our text as furnishing the clue 
to its right interpretation, inasmuch as it shows, what we 
might not else have been able to prove, that the person- 
age therein introduced with so much of sublime and mag- 
nificent accompaniment, is none other than the ever- 


’ blessed Redeemer, the ‘‘ Man of sorrows,” but at the 


same time the “ King of kings and Lord of lords.” It 
was Christ Whom the Prophet saw seated on a throne 
which could be none other than that of absolute Deity, 
before Whom seraphim veiled their faces, and in regard of 
Whom they called the one to the other, “‘ Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord of Hosts ; the whole earth is full of His 
glory.” ¥ 

For this was the vision. The Lord was on His throne: 
His train filled the Temple: the seraphim stood around, 
each with six wings—burning creatures; for such the 
name signifies—with two of these wings each seraph 
covered his face ; wherefore but in token and in adoration 
of the awful majesty of Christ? ‘With twain he 
covered his feet ;” wherefore but to teach us that we may 
not always think to trace the course of God’s dealings ? 
The feet of His ministers are covered as well as winged, 
yea, covered by their wings, so that their very motion may 
be concealment. “And with twain he did fly ;” where- 
fore but to show us the alacrity with which angelic beings 
give themselves to the executing the purposes of their 
Maker? You read that the train of the Lord filled the 
whole Temple, just as, according to the song of the 
seraphim, was the whole earth to become “full of His 
glory.” Who are we that we kindle not at the thought 
of the universal dominion of Christ? When the Pharisees 
would have had our Lord rebuke His disciples because they 
shouted His praises, “‘ He answered, and said unto them, I 
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tell you that, if these should hold their peace, the stones 
would immediately cry out.” And as though both to 
incite and reproach us through inanimate things, the 
chorus of the seraphim, heard perhaps coldly by ourselves, 
produced commotion in the magnificent sanctuary: the 
wood, if not the stone, answered to the call, and seemed 
to breathe out response in mysterious cloud ; for we read, 
“* And the posts of the door moved at the voice of Him 
that cried, and the house was filled with smoke.” 

And what effect was produced on Isaiah when he thus 
- saw the glory of the Redeemer? We cannot wonder that 
he was confounded by such an unearthly manifestation, 
that the splendours of the occupant of the throne, the 
voices of the seraphim, the shakings of the Temple, all 
combined to the overwhelming him with dread. You 
have the effect thus described: ‘Then said I, Woe is 
me! for I am undone, because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips ; 
for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts.” 
The Prophet however was not left in this his dread and 
perplexity. You next read, “Then flew one of the sera- 
phim unto me, having a live coal in his hand, which he 
had taken with the tongs from off the altar; and he laid 
it upon my mouth, and said, Lo, this hath touched thy | 
lips, and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin 
purged.” 

We think that there is very interesting and instructive 
subject-matter of discourse both in the deportment or 
conduct of Isaiah, and the emblematical action which was 
then wrought upon him. We invite you to the careful 
consideration of both of these, brought before us as they 
have been by the lesson of the day. Come, then, and let 
us examine the perturbed exclamations of the Prophet, 
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and the mode which God took to reassure His servant on 
that memorable occasion when, according to the Evangelist 
John, Esaias saw the glory of Christ, and spake of Him 
to the world. 

And was then the Prophet confounded and overcome? 
Ah, my brethren, how affecting a testimony is given to 
the corruption and alienation of our nature by the fact, 
that a manifestation of the Divine glory could produce in 
us nothing but dread and confusion. Not one of us will 
for a moment imagine that less terror would be excited in 
himself by the throne, and the voice, and the smoke, than — 
was displayed by Isaiah. Put the case. Gathered as we 
are within the house of the Lord, we may suppose the 
house suddenly filled with manifestations of that Presence, 
which is not indeed the less actual because not proved 
by any visible tokens: we may imagine the Divinity, 
Who is undoubtedly in the midst of us, though not so as 
to be perceptible by our senses, forcing Himself, as it were, 
on every eye, and every ear, by an unearthly spectacle 
and unearthly sounds. We do not speak of a manifesta- 
tion of God as taking vengeance, but only of a manifesta- 
tion of glory and greatness, stripped so far as such mani- 
festation could be of everything necessarily appalling— 
a manifestation of the pomp and splendour of heavenly 
places and heavenly beings ; a manifestation of Christ in 
His essential dignities, surrounded by ministering spirits 
who celebrate His holiness. 

It might be that, on a sudden, a brightness such as 
was not of this earth pervaded the house of the Lord: 
the radiant form of the Son of Man throned on the fire 
and the cloud might be visible to every eye; whilst 
seraphim went to and fro, mysteriously beautiful, weaving 
a high song of triumph and celebration. And what effect 
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would be wrought on the whole of this assembly? Not 
merely on those who are still at enmity with God and 
living in actual contempt of His authority, but on others 
who may be regarded as righteous, whose endeavour it is 
to keep the commandments of their Creator and Redeemer ? 
We need not hesitate to say that the effect would be 
universally the same as on Isaiah. If all utterance were 
not taken away by terror, every tongue, the tongue of 
the righteous and the tongue of the unrighteous, would 
fearfully exclaim, ‘Woe is me! for I am undone:” in 
place of anything like delight in the glorious manifesta- 
tion, and desire for its continuance, there would at the 
best be a sense of wneasiness and dread, a kind of feeling 
analogous to that which prompted the Gergesenes to 
beseech the Redeemer to depart out of their coasts; and 
it would be considered as a relief, every one would be 
more at his ease, when all traces of the burning display 
had disappeared, and there were no longer the figures of 
seraphim before our eyes, nor their anthems in our ears. 
But how is this? Wherefore comes it that there should 
be such shrinking from contact with the invisible world ? 
a shrinking of which every one must be conscious, foras- 
much as the dread of what is called an apparition may be 
declared universal, and the stoutest, if they thought them- 
selves confronted by a spirit, the inhabitant of another 
state of being, would experience a fear and a recoil such 
as an army of living men, however threatening their 
attitude, might fail to excite. Ah, my brethren, you can- 
not require that we should go at any length into answer- 
ing these questions. You can answer them for your- 
selves. Your own hearts, your own consciences, furnish 
the reply. It is nothing but the corruption, the aliena- 
tion of our nature, which makes us averse from immediate 
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contact with spiritual intelligences. Man is far gone 
from original righteousness; even those who have been 
renewed through the operations of God’s Spirit retain ‘so 
many traces of the fall, indwelling sin is still in such 
measure unsubdued, that there is want of thorough con- 
geniality between themselves and beings of unspotted 
holiness ; and this want of congeniality will produce a 
sense of uneasiness whenever they are forced into unusual 
intercourse. Were we an assembly of unfallen creatures, 
waiting for a season when we should be admitted into 
intimate and eternal communion with God, it would be 
to us a foretaste of blessedness to have the Lord amongst 
us on His throne, and the angelic throng made visible in 
their beauty : far from imitating Peter, when he exclaimed, 
overpowered by the miracle, “ Depart from me, O Lord,” 
we should copy him in his rapture on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration ; we should long to build tabernacles, that we 
might detain the shining visitants, and never again lose 
so delightful a companionship. 

But, alas, sinfulness has been so ingrained into our 
nature, that it must be eradicated by death before we can 
bear heaven. We cannot feel at home with God, and 
with Christ, and with angels, until the earthly house 
of this tabernacle be resolved, that both soul and body 
may be purged from all remainders of corruption. But 
is not this amongst the most melancholy and convincing 
of proofs, that it is not the exaggeration of a morbid 
theology which declares the human heart to be “ deceit- 
ful above all things, and desperately wicked?” It tells, 
we think, almost more against our fallen nature, that a 
good man should shrink from God, than that a bad man 
should league with Satan, And you might, when wishing 
to give evidence that we have indeed gone astray like lost 
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sheep from God, point out such an instance as that of 
Saul in the cave of the sorceress, asking whether—as there 
went on the unhallowed incantations, and the form of an 
old man came up shrouded in a mantle, and the appalled 
monarch, from whom the Lord had departed, so that He 
answered him neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by 
prophets, sought to disquiet the dead, and ring from them 
secrets—there was not furnished a terrible demonstration 
of the disruption which sin hath made between man and 
holiness, But indeed there is another scene which is yet 
more affecting in its testimony, not the cave of the sorceress, 
but the Temple of Jehovah—that Temple, not crowded 
with wild figures that have risen beneath the circlings 
of the wand of the magician, and not echoing the muttered 
spells of necromancy, but filled with the train of the 
Lord, and resounding with the melodies of angels, and 
Isaiah in the midst of the gorgeous manifestation—lIsaiah 
chosen of God as the Prophet to His people—Isaiah 
smiting on his breast, like one in utter despair, exclaiming, 
“Woe is me! for I am undone,” though all the while, 
according to our text, it is Christ the Redeemer of Whom 
he beholds the glory, and Christ the Redeemer of Whom 
he speaks. 

But we have not yet touched on the reasons which 
Isaiah gives for being sorely confounded at beholding the 
glories of Christ. We have only considered the general 
truth, that a manifestation of the Divine glory will always 
be overwhelming to men in their present condition, and 
we have used this truth as a testimony to the depravity 
and alienation of our nature. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that it was on a special account that Isaiah pro- 
nounced himself “undone,” and this special account must 
not be passed over without examination. ‘‘I am a man 
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of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips ; for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord 
of Hosts.” Himself a man of unclean lips, how was he 
to speak as he ought to speak, in the Name of that Being 
in Whose presence he stood, and Whose purities were so 
dazzling as to be fearful? The people, moreover, amongst 
whom he was to minister were a people of unclean lips: 
he was sent to require from them that they should worship 
God in spirit and in truth; but how were they to obey 
with tongues so defiled? Thus it would seem that, in 
looking on the glories of God, Isaiah became penetrated 
with the sense of having unworthily borne the office of 
Prophet: never before had he felt, as now that the Lord 
discovered His Majesty, what awful and ill-performed 
duties were his—he a Prophet of unclean lips, and minis- 
tering amongst a people of unclean lips. It was the glory 
of the Lord which threw light upon this: he had never 
seen his sin in all its enormity till he saw it irradiated by 
the shinings of God’s presence. 

And, my brethren, if you will consider for a moment, 
you will have little difficulty in understanding why the 
sight of the King, the Lord of Hosts, should have moved 
Isaiah to so piteous an exclamation. It is the effect 
which a manifestation of the Divine purity must produce 
in every one who endeavours to act up to his vows as a 
minister of Christ. Whilst he is actually engaged in the 
business of his calling, plying the ungodly with the 
threatenings of the Word, and striving to build up the 
righteous in the faith of the Redeemer, it is possible 
enough that he may see but little with which to reproach 
himself; he cannot indeed fail to be conscious that he 
comes far short of what a pastor should be—but to come 
short is human; and with all his defects, he is perhaps 
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proposed as a pattern by his fellow-labourers in the min- 
istry. The mere excitement and bustle of duty will 
perhaps do much towards preventing his discovering his 
manifold imperfections ; and even when he sets himself 
patiently to the hard work of self-examination, there are 
so many cross-lights, the medium through which every- 
thing is viewed is so deceitful and distorting, that he will 
be almost sure to err in his conclusions: he cannot think 
too meanly of himself, but alas, alas, how easy not to 
think meanly enough. 

But oh, if he had but one glimpse of the glories of 
heaven : if for one moment he were environed with the 
splendours of that Being Who “clotheth Himself with 
light as with a garment,” and Whose “ eyes are as a flame 
of fire,” what confusion of face, what self-abasement, 
what terror must ensue! Have I dared to speak in the 
Name of a God thus awfully resplendent? I, who am my- 
self shapen in iniquity, and who cannot abide the searchings 
of this terrible brightness—have I presumed to teach 
others, wicked, depraved as myself, how to worship and 
serve so fearful, because so holy a Being? Indeed, indeed, 
upon earth, whilst I knew God only by the ear, I appeared 
earnest, devout, faithful; but in heaven, now that mine 
eye seeth Him, I am worse than an unprofitable servant : 
I seem to have placed myself before an altar the fire 
kindled upon which must consume the polluted creature 
who has ventured to draw near and undertake so tremen- 
dous an office. Yes, my brethren, it could not be but 
that a sight of the Lord upon His throne, with the 
seraphim standing round Him in their brightness, would 
force the most sincere and diligent of pastors to break 
into such an exclamation as that of Isaiah. It is not 
necessarily that he can accuse himself of actual inatten- 
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tion to the duties of his calling. It is not that he can say 
that he has failed to warn, with all fidelity, the hardened 
transgressor, or that he has kept back the rich promises 
which God in His graciousness has breathed to the 
repentant. But itis that, habituated to human standards 
and earthly measures, he has but dim conceptions of the 
burning majesty of the Being Whose messages he has 
undertaken to deliver. In proportion as those conceptions 
are strengthened and cleared, he will necessarily be more 
and more struck with his own unfitness for so high a 
ministration, and more and more conscious that it has 
been so discharged as to entail upon him in justice 
nothing but wrath. Give him, then, the conceptions 
which an actual view of heaven would generate, and who 
shall tell us how overwhelming will be his sense of defi- 
ciency and danger ? 

I may stand here now and publish the everlasting 
Gospel, offering in the Name of Him Who died upon 
Calvary pardon to every sinner who will confess and for- 
sake sin. And whilst there are none around me—none, that 
is, visibly—but creatures of the same race and sinfulness 
with myself, there may be in me all the aspect of faithful- 
ness and zeal; I may perhaps feel, whilst I throw all 
mine earnestness into an energetic remonstrance and 
appeal, as though I had no cause for self-reproach, but 
must, at all events, be clear from the blood of those 
whom I had been commissioned to address. But imagine 
the preacher arrested in the midst of his discourse by such 
a manifestation as was vouchsafed to the Prophet—the 
sanctuary becoming mysteriously illuminated; the Re- 
deemer displaying Himself, not as the Man of Sorrows, 
but in all the radiance which He wears at the right hand 
of the Father; the angelic hosts dazzlingly beautiful, yet 
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showing how unworthy is the highest of creatures to do 
service to God, by veiling their faces with their wings 
—and I am sure that the preacher would be instantly 
struck dumb, not merely, and not mainly, because a 
supernatural exhibition will always produce terror, but 
because that exhibition being one of the glories of the 
Mediator, must equally be one of the infirmities, the defi- 
ciencies, the transgressions, of His ministers; and the 
preacher, if he found a tongue at all, would find it only 
to exclaim, “‘ Woe is me! for I am undone; because I 
am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips ”—thus taking as his own the very 
things which Esaias said, when he saw Christ’s “ glory, 
and spake of Him.” 

But now let us consider the symbolical action of which 
the Prophet was made the subject, and the comforting 
words with which he was addressed. He had, you 
observe, confessed his sin, and that to in terms which 
sufficiently showed that the heart went along with the lip 
in the touching acknowledgment. And though there 
had not then been the full revelation of the plan devised 
by God for human forgiveness, the connexion between 
confession and pardon had all along been declared ; so 
that under the Jewish dispensation, as well as under the 
Christian, to acknowledge iniquity was to have interest 
in promises which pledged its remission. It was there- 
fore in consistence with the general course of Divine 
dealings that the Prophet’s confession should be followed 
by an assurance of the Almighty’s forgiveness. It was 
further a sort of anticipation or revelation of the privi- 
leges belonging to believers in Christ, that one of the 
seraphim should be employed in conveying to Isaiah the 
assurance of pardon: we know that angels are “all 
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ministering spirits, sent forth to minister unto them that 
shall be heirs of salvation ;” and it might have helped to 
teach the Prophet this comforting truth, that there came 
a messenger from that burning throng on which he had 
hardly dared to look to tell him that his iniquity was 
taken away. 

But with what was the seraph armed? through what 
instrumentality did the glorious spirit convey, as it were, 
pardon to the terrified Prophet? You read that the 
seraph had ‘‘a live coal in his hand, which he had taken 
with the tongs from off the altar:” with this coal he 
touched the lips whose uncleanness Isaiah had bewailed ; 
and having done this, he pronounced that the sin, com- 
mitted or confessed, was now also purged. And we are 
evidently to understand that the purifying virtue was in 
this live coal; the action was not only symbolical or sig- 
nificative, it was operative and efficacious; for the angel 
makes the taking away of iniquity to follow on the appli- 
cation of the coal, just as an effect follows on a cause— 
‘Lo, this hath touched thy lips, and thine iniquity is 
taken away, and thy sin purged.” 9, 

But what was there, what could there be, in a coal 
taken from the altar of burnt-offering at the entrance to 
the Temple to make it prevalent to the forgiveness of the 
Prophet's transgression? The altar indeed was that on 
which the fire, divinely kindled at the first, blazed per- 
petually, as though to image the inextinguishable lustres 
of God; but how could sin be pardoned through the mere 
application of fire, though celestial in origin, and burning 
night and day, as burn the seraphim that stand before the 
Lord? ‘We need hardly observe to you that there could 
have been no virtue naturally in the coal ; that the whole 
virtue must have been derived from some fire, or some 
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burnt-offering, to which the coal bore a typical relation. 
And no one living in Christian times, and blessed with 
Christian privileges, can doubt for a moment what this 
typical relation was. We have already shown you from 
our text that the vision was a vision of Christ; that the 
Lord on Whom the Prophet gazed, “sitting upon a throne 
high and lifted up,” was none other than the Second 
Person in the Trinity, Who had covenanted that in the 
fulness of time He would assume our nature, and take 
away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. And if this were a 
vision of Christ in His glory, rather than of Christ in His 
humiliation, a vision more fitted to instruct Isaiah as to 
the exaltation of the Mediator than to show him how He 
would be the “ propitiation for our sins,” you are yet to 
observe that the scenery of the vision was laid in the 
Temple, that Temple all whose furniture and whose 
every rite was emblematical of the suretyship and the 
oblation of Christ. The fire was still burning on the 
altar, though the Lord was on His throne, clad in that 
glory which was to be gained through extinguishing the 
sacrificial flames, extinguishing them by the one oblation 
of Himself. And therefore might it justly be said that 
the Temple thus lit up, and thus crowded with brilliant 
forms, presented to the Prophet a complete parable of 
redemption: from the altar of burnt-offering, whose 
fires went not out though celestial shinings flooded the 
sanctuary, might he learn that the Divinity, in the 
person of the Mediator, would not rescue the humanity 
from the flames of God’s wrath against sin: from the 
throne, with all the attendant gorgeousness, might he 
be instructed, that when the work of suffering was 
complete, there would be given to the Saviour “a 


Name above every name,” and that Saviour should sit 
M.L. L 
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“in heavenly places,” “the Head over all things to the 
Church.” 

O blessed and comforting truth, that in His office of 
Intercessor Christ still preserves the character of a sacri- 
fice. Well for us that the train of His glory, whilst fill- 
ing the Temple, leaves the flame still bright upon the 
brazen altar. Continually offending, we need a propitiation 
continually offered ; and verily we have it, forasmuch as, 
though crucified but once, and the one death sufficing for 
the life of the world, Christ Jesus appears in heavenly 
places “‘a Lamb as it had been slain,” and intercedes on 
our behalf by pleading the merits of the blood shed on 
Calvary. There needed nothing beyond the mere touching 
of the lips of the Prophet—those who, when Christ was 
upon earth, touched even the hem of His garment were 
immediately made whole of whatsoever disease they had ; 
and now that Christ is in heaven, they who believe upon 
His Name, and by that belief bring themselves as it were 
into contact with His sacrifice, obtain at once the remis- 
sion of sins, and may hear celestial voices assuring them 
of pardon. 

But then it is as a “live coal” that Christ acts when 
apprehended and appropriated by faith, He was to 
“baptize with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” The spirit 
of burning is in the communications of Himself—a spirit 
to consume our dross, to refine us even as silver is refined, 
that we may be a worthy offering to His Father in heaven. 
He was verily the ‘live coal,” in that He was ardent 
with zeal for God and with love for man; in that He 
was jealous for both, with a jealousy such as we read of 
in the Book of the Canticles, ‘the coals thereof are coals 
of fire, which hath a most vehement flame.” But He is 
still the “ live coal” wheresoever He is the Saviour. He 
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will, He must, burn out the corruptions of our nature 
where He sets the seal of His forgiveness, That seal is a 
thing of fire : the impress which it leaves is an impress of 
purity ; but purity is to be wrought in creatures like our- 
selves only through cauterizing processes ; and therefore 
think not to be stamped as pardoned except as sanctified 
through flame. Never yet has the seraph been commissioned 
to fly towards you with an assurance of forgiveness, if 
you have not found in religion a purifying energy, if the 
Word of the Lord have never been to you what it is 
ealled in the prophecies of Jeremiah, “a fire,” a fire to 
burn up the chaff and the stubble; if the Redeemer’s 
death have not been felt by you as a prevalent motive to. 
the mortifying the flesh ; if you havenot been constrained 
by His sacrifice to present yourselves living sacrifices unto 
God. But if indeed you can feel that a sanctifying work 
is going on within yon; that, as though some devouring 
energy had been mysteriously introduced, and were power- 
fully, though painfully, eating away the pride, and the 
malice, and the lustfulness of nature, you are daily becom- 
ing more and more fitted for the habitation of a God Who 
cannot dwell with iniquity—then it may never have hap- 
pened to you to behold the Lord upon His throne; never 
may you have been surrounded with manifestations of 
heavenly glory ; never may you have seen one of those 
bright and beautiful creatures, “the ministers of God that 
do His pleasure,” hastening towards you with the means 
and tokens of forgiveness—but be of good cheer ; the live 
coal has touched you, otherwise never would there have 
been these signs of spiritual renewal; and the man who 
is growing in holiness has to the fullias much evidence of 
his pardon as though the wingéd seraph had flown 
towards him with the live coal from the altar, and pro- 
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nounced audibly the animating words, ‘“ Lo, this hath 
touched thy lips, and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy 
sin purged ”—even as was done to the Prophet, when, in 
the language of our text, Esaias saw Christ’s glory, and 
spake of Him to the Jews. 

But we must recur to that portion of our discourse 
in which we dwelt on a manifestation of Divine glory 
as adapted to produce in us confusion and dread, for 
there is an important practical lesson derivable from this 
fact on which we did not touch, but which ought not to 
be overlooked. You can hardly be unaware, that when 
inspired writers would animate Christians to diligence in 
their calling, they dwell especially on the Second Advent of 
Christ, overlooking, as it were, the grave, and directing 
thought to the Resurrection rather than to death. When 
anxious to urge men to the forsaking iniquity, or the run- 
ning with patience the race set before them, they do not 
so much remind them of their possible nearness to the 
grave, or of the certainty that, ere many years have 
elapsed, they must depart out of life—they rather bid 
them anticipate the day of wonder and of terror when the 
Lord Jesus shall be revealed in flaming fire from heaven, 
when “He shall come to be glorified in His saints, and 
admired in all them that believe.” 

And there is nothing in this conduct of the inspired 
writers but what may be explained and vindicated upon 
principles of whose accuracy you are all competent judges. 
There is certainly very little effect wrought by the most 
touching delineations of the uncertainty of life. For the 
moment indeed the effect is apparently great: a kind of 
painful spell is thrown over an audience, and the most 
indifferent amongst them seem awed into attention when 
the preacher makes appeal to the shroud and the coffin, 
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and, asserting the progress of some desolating sickness, 
and the frequency of funerals which darken the streets, 
entreats men to give heed to religion, on the principle 
that probably death is almost at their doors. But, what- 
ever the aspect of attention which allusions to sickness 
and the grave will produce in assemblies, there is com- 
monly made but little permanent impression ; and there- 
fore it is not upon death that inspired writers dwell when 
seeking to produce moral vigilance and endeavour. They 
strive to bring men to contemplate the day, not when 
they shall be stretched on the bed of languishing, or bound 
up for burial, but when they shall stand before the Son of 
Man in His glory, and have every secret exposed by the 
brightness of His presence. And this is wise, seeing that 
it is the view of the glory of God which excites in Isaiah 
the consciousness of his own sinfulness, and of the wrath 
thence deserved. 

I do not, therefore, ask you to go with me to the 
churchyard, that there, amid the graves of all ages and 
ranks, you may learn how frail you are, and study the 
necessity of preparing to meet God. But I would have 
you go with me in thought to the tremendous scene of 
judgment. And you are not to regard yourselves as mere 
spectators of the mighty assize: you form part of that in- 
terminable throng which presses forward to the bar: every 
one of you is there; and in the awful volume which 
stands before the Judge is registered indelibly every sin 
committed during residence on earth. What think you 
of your condition? What think you of your prospect of 
acquittal? You may have been wont to compare your- 
selves with others ; and because the comparison seemed to 
tell in your favour, you may have hoped for acceptance 
with the Judge of quick and dead. Where is the hope 
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now? As you behold the dazzling purities of this Judge, 
do you feel that He will be content with any such virtues 
as you once were able to regard with complacency? You 
may have imagined that much would pass unobserved, 
that, occupied with ordering all the affairs of immensity, 
God would not note the every action of creatures insig- 
nificant as yourselves! Where is the delusion now? 
Can it endure before that eye the lightest glance of 
which is piercing with Omniscience? do you feel as if 
there might be concealment now that the universe is lit 
up by the brightness of the countenance of the Judge? 
You may have supposed that God would not make good 
His threatenings, that He would be more compassionate 
than His Word had announced, allowing sinners to escape 
from the penalties who had here lived in despite to the 
precepts of His law. Where is the supposition now? 
Holds it good amid all this tremendous heraldry of wrath ? 
or, as you look upon the Lord, and mark the prints of 
the wounds inflicted because of God’s utter determination 
of punishing sin, do you feel that there is a likelihood of 
uncovenanted mercy, of the Divine word being broken 
that you may be delivered % 

No, no—if you were before the throne, if the glory, the 
burning glory, of the Judge encompassed you, if the ten 
thousand times ten thousand ministering spirits that shall 
attend the Son of Man were glancing to and fro, ready 
not only to gather the wheat into the garner, but to bind 
the tares in bundles for the burning, all self-deceit would 
be at an end, all hypocrisy self-exposed, all false confidence 
overthrown ; and if you had not made covenant with the 
Judge as your Mediator, the piercing cry of each of you 
would be, “‘ Woe is me! for Iam undone ; mine eyes have 
seen the King, the Lord of Hosts.” And therefore would 
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we be earnest in directing your thoughts to Christ’s Second 
Advent rather than to death. Meditate much on the 
Advent; and in proportion as you anticipate the spectacle 
of the Lord upon His throne, high and lifted up, you will 
be likely, with Isaiah, to feel your uncleanness, and con- 
fessing it, to obtain its being taken away. Oh, that we 
might all seek to be reconciled unto God, whilst it is yet 
the fire which purifies, not that which consumes, which 
burns upon the altar. Whilst seraphim are yet minister- 
ing spirits, whilst we have not yet armed against our- 
selves the whole company of unfallen angels, let us turn 
unto the Lord with full purpose of heart. There is no 
reason why any amongst us should treasure up wrath 
against the day of wrath. Though there be such a thing as 
judicial blindness—for it was of this that, according to 
our text, Esaias spake when he had seen the wondrous 
vision, ‘‘ He hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their 
heart ; that they should not see with their eyes, and 
understand with their heart, and be converted, and I 
should heal them ”—O fearful fate, when, in just judgment 
for protracted impenitence, God gives men up, and with- 
draws from them His Spirit—still we have no cause to 
believe this of any of you. The throne of judgment is not 
yet ascended: the coal in the seraph’s hand is that which 
purges away our dross: oh, God is indeed a consuming 
fire; but let us fall before the cross of His Son, “the 
Lamb of God Which taketh away the sin of the world,” 
and we shall only be refined, “made meet for the inheri- 
tance of the saints in light.” 


-~ 


LECTURE 2 


ST. SOHN THE BAPTIST 


“And filoses said unto him, Cnbiest thou for my sake? foul 
Grod that all the Lord’s people foere prophets, and that the Word 
fpould put His Spivit upon them!”—Noums. xi. 29. 


HEN the great lawgiver Moses found the manage- 
ment of the whole congregation of Israel a burden 
heavier than he could bear, he was directed by God to 
select seventy elders of the people, and to bring them up 
with him to the Tabernacle; God declaring that He 
would take off the Spirit which was upon Moses, and 
put it on those elders, that they might divide with him 
the charge of public affairs. Seventy were accordingly 
selected ; but two.of them remained, probably through 
some accident, in the camp, whilst the others set them- 
selves round about the Tabernacle. The Spirit of the 
Lord came down according to promise; but it fell not 
only on the sixty and eight who were at the Tabernacle, 
but also on Eldad and Medad, the two who had remained 
in the camp, so that all the seventy simultaneously pro- 
phesied. 
It seems to have been counted a very surprising thing 
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that men should prophesy in the camp; it would have 
been nothing had Eldad and Medad prophesied in the 
Tabernacle: but such occurrence was not looked for else- 
where, and therefore we read, ‘There ran a young man, 
and told Moses, and said, Eldad and Medad do prophesy 
in the camp.” On hearing this, Joshua, the son of Nun, 
the servant of Moses, immediately exclaimed, “‘ My lord 
Moses, forbid them.” And what feeling was foremost in 
Joshua’s mind, that he was so prompt in desiring that 
prophets might be forbidden to prophesy? “Why, he was 
jealous for the honour of Moses, whom he counted supreme 
in the camp, whatever he might be in the Tabernacle. 
That men should prophesy in the camp seemed therefore 
to Joshua an invasion of the province of Moses. Hence 
the sudden exelamation of Joshua—it was the exclama- 
tion of jealousy. That we do not wrong him in putting 
this interpretation on his words is evident from the noble 
answer of Moses, an answer which at the same time ex- 
hibited the magnanimity of the lawgiver and exposed the 
feelings whieh had dictated the speech of his servant. 
You have the answer in our text, “ And Moses said unto 
him, Enviest thou for my sake? would God that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets, and that the Lord would 
put His Spirit upon them.” Moses had no share in the 
narrow feeling which Joshua had displayed, the feeling 
of envy and jealousy; he had no wish to engross to him- 
self the distinctions of heaven, but, on the contrary, would 
have greatly rejoiced had all the congregation been richly 
endowed from above, though he himself might then have 
ceased to be conspicuous in Israel. And we consider that 
the lawgiver, when thus firmly reproving Joshua for envy- 
ing for his sake, was worthy of being intensely admired 
and earnestly imitated; for that in thus showing himself 
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above all littleness of mind, content to be nothing so that 
God might be magnified and His cause advanced, he 
reached a point of moral heroism, ay, loftier than that at 
which he had stood when, in the exercise of superhuman 
power, he bade darkness cover the land of the Egyptian 
or the waters of the Red Sea divide before Israel. 

Now we are not about to expatiate at any length on 
the magnanimity which was thus displayed by Moses. 
We have adduced the instance in order.to show you how 
direct a parallel may be found in the history of the Fore- 
runner of our Lord, John the Baptist, to whose commem- 
oration the Church dedicates this day. So soon as our 
Saviour had entered on His ministry the great office of 
John was virtually at an end. It appears however that 
he still continued to baptize, and thus to prepare men 
for the disclosures of that fuller revelation with’ which 
Christ was charged. In this way the ministry of our 
Lord and that of His Forerunner were for a while dis- 
charged together, though, inasmuch as Christ worked 
miracles and John did not, there were quickly, as might 
have been expected, more attendants on the preaching of 
the Redeemer than on that of the Baptist. This appears 
to have excited evil feelings in some of John’s disciples, 
who, like Joshua, jealous for the honour of their master, 
thought that Jesus by baptizing entrenched on his pro- 
vince, and unwarrantably drew away his followers. You 
see how soon the spirit of partisanship showed itself in the 
Christian Church. No marvel if men afterwards said, 
“Tam of Paul, and I of Apollos ;” no marvel if, in later 
times, men have lost sight of the perpetual ministry of 
the great, High Priest in their zeal to exalt some favourite 
pastor, since even the success of our Lord was viewed 
with jealousy by the disciples of John. 
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You read, “They came unto John, and said unto him, 
Rabbi, He that was with thee beyond Jordan, to Whom 
thou barest witness, behold, the same baptizeth, and all 
men come to Him.” ‘There is an implied censure upon 
John, as though, by bearing witness in favour of Jesus, he 
had unnecessarily exposed himself to the being thought 
less of and forsaken. But the Baptist himself had no 
share in these unholy and mean feelings. He immediately 
answered and said, “‘A man can receive nothing except 
it be given him from heaven.” His commission had pro- 
ceeded from God; its nature, extent, and duration had 
been settled by Divine appointment; was it then for him 
to'repine that nothing higher had been assigned? was it 
not rather for him to be thankful that so much had been 
vouchsafed? And however galling it might be to his 
followers thus to see their master eclipsed, to John him- 
self it was matter of great gladness that He Whom he 
had heralded was drawing all men towards Him. His 
heart was in his office, and nothing could rejoice him 
more than to see that not in vain had he come as “ the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness,” but that public, 
attention had been excited, and was now fastening itself 
where he wished it to centre. ‘He that hath the bride,” 
he goes on to say, “is the bridegroom.” It was not for 
me to draw round me a Church: I am not He Who is to 
bring sinners into a close and endearing relationship to 
Himself, giving Himself for them, and making them one 
through mystic union with Himself. ‘‘ But the friend of 
the bridegroom, which standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth 
greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice: this my joy 
therefore is fulfilled.” As though he had said to his 
envious followers, Think not that it is any source of regret 
to me that men are leaving my discipleship and flocking 
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to that of Christ. Icame not as the Bridegroom, but only 
as the Bridegroom’s friend, to bid the bride prepare her- 
self for the coming of her Lord. What then can be 
matter of joy to me, if not to hear the voice of the Bride- 
groom, proving that I was not a false messenger; and to 
see that the bride is ready to receive Him, so that not in 
vain did I give notice of His approach? “This my joy 
therefore is fulfilled ;” the tidings which you bring me 
satisfy my most ardent longings; and in place of being 
depressed, I greatly exult, 

And then the Baptist took occasion to assure his dis- 
ciples that what had moved their jealousy and displeasure 
was but the beginning, the first display, of a growing 
superiority to which no bounds could be set. They were 
not to imagine that there could be any alteration in the 
relative positions of Jesus and John, or that John would 
ever take that priority which, in strange forgetfulness of 
his own sayings, they seemed to wish him to possess; on 
the contrary, he wished them distinctly to understand 
that being only of the earth, a mere man like one of them- 
selves, he must decline in importance, and at length shrink 
altogether into insignificance. Whereas Christ, as having 
come from above, and therefore being above all, possess- 
ing a Divine nature as well as a human, and consequently 
liable to no decay, would go on discharging His high 
office, and enlarging His sway, according to the prediction 
of Isaiah, “Of the increase of His government and peace 
there shall be no end, upon the throne of David and upon 
His Kingdom.” And all this, this gradual fading away of 
himself, and this continued exaltation of Christ, the 
Baptist gathered into one powerful and comprehensive 
sentence, saying of our blessed Lord, “‘ He must increase, 
but I must decrease.” And what we have to ask of you 
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is, whether he who could thus correct the jealousy of his 
followers, who could show a perfect indifference in regard 
of himself and his position, so that his Lord and Master 
might but be honoured and exalted, did not display pre- 
cisely the same nobleness of mind as is indicated in our 
text? whether the Baptist, whom the Church this day 
commemorates, did not, in saying of Christ, “He must 
increase, but I must decrease,” rival Moses, the great type 
of the Redeemer Himself, when he finely exclaimed, 
‘“‘Enviest thou for my sake? would God that all the 
- Lord’s people were prophets, and that the Lord would put 
His Spirit upon them ?” 

But now let us consider more distinctly how character 
was here put to the proof, or in what it was that either 
Moses or John deserve imitation. The truth is, that it is 
natural to all of us to envy the growing reputation of 
others, and to be jealous when it seems likely to trench on 
ourown. We may speak, and very justly, of the littleness 
of mind which is displayed by the envious and jealous ; 
but nevertheless this littleness of mind belongs natu- 
rally to most, if not all of us; and he wins a fine triumph, 
or displays great command over himself, who can be con- 
tent with inferiority, provided the cause of God and of 
truth be advanced. This is the precise case in which both 
Moses and John showed greatness of soul; and though it 
be the case in which we have most reason to look for a 
forgetfulness of self, experience shows that the expectation 
is but too often disappointed. In other cases we can 
hardly wonder that men should be mortified by the 
superiority of their rivals, and that they should look with 
dislike and bitterness upon those who eclipse them in the 
respects in which they most wish to shine. The courtier 
who has been long toiling to stand high in the favour of 
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his sovereign, and who perceives that a younger candidate 
who has but just entered the field is fast outstripping 
him, so that the probability is that he will soon be 
widely distanced,—we cannot marvel if he regard the 
youthful competitor with irritated feelings in place of 
generously rejoicing in his rapid success. It would be a 
very fine instance of magnanimity if this courtier were 
to cede gracefully the place to his rival, and to offer 


him, with marks of sincerity which could not be mistaken, — 


his congratulations on the having passed him in the race. 


But we hardly look for such magnanimity—the occasion, | 


if we may venture to say so, scarcely warrants it—the 
whole business is of so worldly, so ignoble a character, 
that the high principles of religion can scarcely be sup- 
posed brought into exercise, and yet the loftiness of 
spirit is such as these principles alone can be considered 
adequate to produce or sustain. 

The case, however, is widely different when it is in the 
service of God, and not of an earthly king, that the two 
men engage. Here, by the very nature of the service, the 
grand thing aimed at is the glory of God, and not personal 
distinction or aggrandizement; and there is therefore 
ground for expecting, that if this glory be promoted, there 
will be gladness of heart in all Christians, whoever the 
agent who has been specially honoured, But, alas for the 
infirmity of human nature, there is no room for questioning 
that even Christians can be jealous of each other, and 
feel it a sore trial when they are distanced and eclipsed in 
being instrumental in promoting Christianity. I can 
imagine to myself a missionary settlement where a 
devoted servant of God has striven for many years with 
idolatry, but has made but little way in winning 
heathens to the faith. Here and there he can point to 
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a convert from superstition; but for the most part he 
seems to have laboured in vain, and he is often forced to 
‘exclaim with the Prophet, ‘‘Who hath believed our 
report, and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been 
revealed?” And then there arrives in that missionary 
settlement another and a younger preacher of truth; and 
God has endowed him with higher powers, and honours 
him with greater success, so that there is a rapid demolition 
of the whole system of heathenism, savages renouncing 
by hordes ancestral superstition, forming themselves into 
‘peaceful communities, and embracing with delight the 
religion of Christ. Now it is very easy to say that the 
elder missionary ought to feel nothing but exultation and 
thankfulness as he marks the glorious results which 
follow the labours of the younger. The object which he 
had nearest his heart was the conversion of pagans ; 
and what shall he do but rejoice in the accomplishment 
of this object, though effected through the instrumentality 
of another? And we do not say that the elder missionary 
would have other feelings than those which he is thus 
bound by his own profession to entertain. But, never- 
theless, there will have been a great deal to try that mis- 
sionary; and we can hardly doubt, forasmuch as his being 
a Christian will not have destroyed his being a man, that 
his breast must have been the scene of no inconsider- 
able struggle, and that there must have been earnest 
prayer, and a vehement resistance to natural feelings, 
ere he could bring himself to survey with compla- 
cency the distinguished honour which God put on 
another. 

We are far enough from regarding it as a matter of 
course that the veteran in the missionary work would 
feel contented and pleased at seeing that work, which had 
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gone on slowly with himself, suddenly progressing with 
amazing rapidity when undertaken by a younger labourer, 
—on the contrary, arguing from the known tendencies of 
our nature, we suppose that he must have had a hard 
battle with himself before he could really rejoice in the 
sudden advance of Christianity ; and we should regard him 
as having won, through the assistance of Divine grace, 
a noble victory over some of the strongest cravings of the 
heart, when he frankly bade the stripling God speed, and 
rejoiced as he saw the idols falling prostrate before him. 
And here we have very nearly the case of Moses and’ 
John, though we will confine ourselves to that of John, 
as brought before us by the services of the day. You 
are to remember that John had filled a most distin- 
guished place as the Forerunner of Christ. Prophets had 
spoken of him long ages back ; an angel had announced 
his birth ; and miracle, suspended for centuries, had again 
been wrought to fix attention on the child. And when 
he had grown up and entered on his ministry, the whole 
nation of the Jews was agitated by his preaching, so that 
multitudes of every class flocked to him in the wilderness, 
“and were baptized of him in Jordan, confessing their 
sins.” Was it nothing to John, regarded as a man of like 
passions with ourselves, to become of no importance, after 
having occupied so eminent a station? or would it have 
cost one of us no great effort, if called to such a post as 
had been assigned to the Baptist, to shrink into compara- 
tive privacy, and leave the scene clear for One mightier 
than himself? There isno better way of estimating a dis- 
play of magnanimity than by making the circumstances as 
much as possible our own, and then examining what effort 
it would require to imitate the conduct which we cannot 
but admire, And if we have not overstated the case of 
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the missionary, we may safely declare that any one of our- 
selves would find few trials harder than that of seeing 
himself wholly eclipsed, and that he might bring him- 
self with less difficulty to almost any duty rather than to 
that of rejoicing that another was made useful whilst he 
was passed by. 

Never then, as we said of Moses, never was the Baptist 
more glorious, never did he more exhibit greatness of soul, 
than when he not only disclaimed all share in the petty 
jealousy shown by his followers, but proved that he 
-exulted in being nothing in comparison of Christ. In the 
absence of all feeling of rivalry or disappointment ; in the 
thorough willingness to be just what God pleased, eminent 
or forgotten, according as His purposes might require; in the 
honest joy that One greater than himself had assumed the 
office of a teacher of the people,—in these have we finer 
proof than in all the rest of his history, that the Baptist 
had subdued himself, and thus gained the hardest as well 
as the most important of all moral victories. And I can 
admire John the Baptist, as he lives a severe life in the 
desert, ‘‘ his raiment of camel’s hair, and a leathern girdle 
about his loins,” mortifying the flesh, and thus exhibiting 
to others that rigid self-denial which he enjoined as a 
preacher of repentance. I can admire him, as he boldly 
reproyes vice in the great, daring even the terrors of a 
prison rather than leave unrebuked the crimes of the 
profligate Herod. But, oh! never does he appear to me 
so transcendently great, never so free from the dross of 
human passion and infirmity, as when I see him sur- 
rounded by his followers, who have come, with jealous 
and angry feelings, to tell him how the world was flock- 
ing after Jesus, and hear him exclaiming, in a fine burst of 


pleasure and of gratitude, ‘““He must increase, but I must: 
M.L. M 
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decrease ;” thus emulating the great Lawgiver of Israel, 
who was not so noble when he showed mastery over 
the proud enemies of his people, as when he showed 
mastery over himself, saying to Joshua, jealous that others 
should share his great gifts, ‘‘ Enviest thou for my sake? 
would God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and 
that the Lord would put His Spirit upon them!” 

But now, having thus shown you how admirable was 
the Baptist in thus copying the Lawgiver Moses, we would 
speak on the peculiar appropriateness of his being, though 
the Forerunner of Christ, compared with Moses, inasmuch 
as John belonged strictly neither to the legal nor the 
Christian dispensation, but stood between the two. The 
time was not come for the full manifestation of God’s 
purpose of mercy; and therefore, though the Baptist 
might urge to the abandoning vice and the following 
after righteousness, he could not wield those weapons 
which are “mighty through God to the casting down of 
strongholds :” he could not animate by the promises of 
the Gospel, nor show, by pointing to the Cross, how all 
the terrors of hell could be poured upon sin, whilst all 
the glories of heaven were opened to sinners, And pro- 
bably this peculiarity of his position, as standing between 
Moses and Christ, may have had to do with the words 
which he employed, when so beautifully imitating the 
one and doing homage to the other. He well knew that 
he had not taught the great truths which were to be 
revealed under the new dispensation. He well knew that 
his baptism had been but introductory ; that the mortifi- 
cation of the flesh, and the performance of moral duties 
to which he had urged, could not secure men from the 
wrath denounced against their sins; and that conse- 
quently, unless he were to be followed by One charged 
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with a clearer revelation of mercy, his mission would be 
fruitless, and leave the world where it found it, under 
sentence of death. 

And therefore was it far enough from his wish that he 
should not be displaced and surpassed in the office of a 
teacher from God. It would have been no pleasure to 
him to know that he had communicated all the intelli- 
gence which God intended to give in regard of His pur- 
poses towards our fallen race, and that He Whom he had 
been sent to announce would teach no higher lessons 
and unfold no better hopes. On the contrary, it was his 
gladness to feel that his own ministrations were but as the 
twilight, which is lost in the full blaze of day, and that 
when the Sun of Righteousness, to Whom he had served as 
the morning star, should pour His rich beams on the 
world, he himself must decline, and at length vanish out 
of sight. Could it then have been with any emotion of 
regret that he received the intelligence brought him by 
his disciples, intelligence that Jesus was gathering multi- 
tudes around Him, amazing them by His miracles, and not 
less by His doctrines? It was only that for which he had 
longed, that which was required to prove his own com- 
mission Divine, and to make it of any worth, What, 
he seems to say to his followers, are ye indeed envious 
for my sake? would ye have had me unsurpassed in the 
office of a teacher? Think ye that the baptism with 
which I have baptized, and the repentance which I have 
preached, are sufficient for the moral wants of a world 
lying in wickedness? The austerities which by my 
practice I have recommended, the duties which by my 
teaching I have inculcated, think ye that these alone 
will avert wrath and save a soul from death? No, these 
must depart: these, like the shadows and ceremonies of 
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the Law, must be swept away, as preparatory indeed, and 
quite important in their place, but nevertheless insuf 
ficient, and therefore only temporary.. My theological 
system has been imperfect; it has wanted explicitness 
on the points most important to the weak and the sinful ; 
and what then can await it but the being forgotten and 
set aside when God shall speak to the world by the mouth 
of His Son? 

I behold—thus it is St. John seems to speak—the 
progress of the Gospel. I mark with prophetic eye the 
rolling away of all that has been preliminary : the sacri- 
ficial rites of the Temple are abolished : the penance and 
the fasting, these are pronounced ineffectual ; and every 
doctrine gives place to that of which Christ Jesus shall be 
at once the teacher and the theme. I behold this doctrine 
abolishing the idols. I behold it purifying the heart, till 
at length all other systems are destroyed, and the globe 
in its every department worships the one God, through 
the “fone Mediator between God and man.” Yes, this is 
the vision which passes before me as I direct my gaze to 
future times, the vision of all that has been introductory 
in the Divine dealings with man shrinking from the scene, 
that the. message of reconciliation which Christ will 
publish may pass throughout the world, everywhere 
opposing falsehood, and everywhere at length triumphant. 
Prophets are silent: for “the spirit of prophecy is the 
testimony of Jesus ;” and Jesus having come, there is no 
need of further witness. Types are abolished: they did 
but prefigure Christ ; and what purpose can they answer 
when He Whom they represented hath shown Himself 
to the world? And whilst. the law and the prophets 
thus resign to Christ the office of teacher, whilst Moses 
and Elias bow before Him, confessing their part fulfilled, 
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and rejoicing that a greater hath descended to reveal the 
invisible God, am I to repine that my commission must 
terminate? am I to think it matter of complaint that the 
Forerunner, with his imperfect theology, must give place 
to the Redeemer, with His full, and glorious, and over- 
whelming tidings? 

Yes, into such a shape as this may we throw the 
‘Baptist’s answer to his envious disciples. Moses, far 
removed from the promised Messiah, could only breathe 
a wish for a general outpouring of God’s Spirit on the 
Church. But John, though only the Forerunner of the 
Christ, caught clearer views of the Gospel dispensation ; 
he therefore could speak triumphantly of the progress 
of Christianity, as sweeping away all former dispensations, 
and could repress envy by the noble acknowledgment, 
“He must increase, but I must decrease ;” whilst Moses 
could only breathe the earnest wish, “Would God that 
all the Lord’s people were prophets, and that the Lord 
would put His Spirit upon them!” 

But, by setting apart this day for the commemoration 
of John the Baptist, the Church designs to excite us to 
imitation of one so illustrious in office and so admirable 
in character. Let us take then his acknowledgment as to 
Christ, ‘He must increase, but I must decrease,” and see 
whether it ought not to express our own feelings, if we 
be firm and sincere in the Christian religion. It can 
scarcely be needful for us to tell you—and yet so prone 
are men to forget elementary truth, that you may require 
to be reminded—that the Gospel is a system constructed 
on purpose to abase the sinner and exalt the Saviour. 
The system may be declared based upon the truth, that 
we are not sufficient of ourselves to think or do anything 
as of ourselves; but that there have been fastened upon 
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us, as the entailments of our first parents’ sin, a moral 
helplessness, and a moral perversity, which must prevent 
our doing aught which can be acceptable to God, and 
insure our doing much by which He will be sorely dis- 
pleased. 

And until a man is persuaded of this, the foundation 
truth, as we may call it, of Christianity, there is no hope 
of bringing him to close thankfully with the proffers of 
the Gospel; he will see nothing of the beauty, and feel 
nothing of the appropriateness of those: proffers: like 
remedies offered to a man who is not conscious of sick- 
ness, they will appear of little worth, just because they 
do not meet any felt want or exigence. Hence it is, that 
in all our strivings with the conscience, in all our en- 
deavours to win over the unconverted, whether we find 
them on sickbeds or in the courts of the Lord’s house, 
our great effort is given to the inculcating the doctrine of 
human disability ; for if God enable us to bring a man 
to feel that he can do nothing for himself, he will be just 
in the attitude to hear with eagerness, and to receive with 
thankfulness, tidings of a Mediator Who has done every- 
thing for him. And thus it is virtually our endeavour 
to gain a cordial acknowledgment of the Baptist’s confes- 
sion; or rather, this confession involves a principle for 
which we strive at the very outset, to procure admission 
into the theology of the man whom we long to see walk- 
ing in a heavenward path. We want to bring him toa 
consciousness that he must think little of himself and 
highly of Christ; and we should know that he had indeed 
passed the strait gate, and entered on the narrow path, if 
there were even an incipient persuasion in his mind that 
Christ must increase and that he must decrease. 

Let each of you who may be counting himself a con- 
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verted man bring his case to this criterion: let him ex- 
amine with all diligence and all faithfulness whether it 
is his desire, whether it is his experience, to seem less 
and less in his own eyes, and to feel more and more the 
sufficiency of the Saviour. It is appointed by God, nay, 
we might say, it results from the very nature of the case, 
that the glories of Christ are discerned in the same 
degree as our own vileness and depravity. The more we 
feel how undeserving, how helpless we are,: the more 
shall we admire the exceeding love of God, and cry out 
in amazement as well as gratitude, ‘‘What is man, that 
Thou art mindful of him, and the son of man, that Thou 
visitest him?” The more we perceive the hatefulness of 
sin, and the immenseness of the wrath which it provokes, 
the greater will be our sense of the virtues of Christ’s death 
through which pardon has been placed within reach. In 
proportion as we feel how utterly unable we are to keep 
the law in a solitary tittle, we shall look with awe and 
veneration on One “found in fashion as a man,” ‘ Who 
did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth.” The 
greater our consciousness of a defilement which must 
unfit us for those pure mansions where God displays His 
brightness, the more intense will be'our estimate of those 
expiatory and sanctifying influences through which we 
can be presented without spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing. Who knows the worth of the Mediator like he 
who feels in every recess of his soul that he has destroyed 
himself, thrown himself to an immeasurable distance from 
God and from happiness, and that there he must have 
eternally remained had no Intercessor come to “seek and 
save that which was lost?” 

In short, to whom will Christ Jesus be so nearly all 
in all” as to the man who is most nearly emptied of self? 
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“He must increase, but I must decrease”—it is what 
every true Christian will desire to be able to say with 
‘more and more of the gladness and confidence of the 
Baptist. ‘I must decrease”—I must be more humbled 
under a sense of sin; I must have yet lower thoughts of 
my own moral powers, and deeper views of my vileness as 
an alien from God. But “He must increase.” The 
fulness which there is in Christ must be more and more 
perceived: the sufficiency of His sacrifice, the cleansing 
power of His blood, the prevalence of His intercession, 
these must be increasingly recognized and confided in; 
though He cannot become greater in Himself, He must 
become greater in my esteem; and with a warmer love 
and a stronger faith, must I daily proclaim Him “ Chief 
among ten thousand, and altogether lovely.” } 

And does there yet remain no other sense in which the 
Baptist’s words may be applied? are there no tongues 
but our own on which they are appropriate? The words 
were prophetic ; they echoed, as we before said, the pre- 
diction of Isaiah, “Of the increase of His government 
there shall be no end.”, And the whole of this creation 
seems to us to catch the sentiment, and to be vocal with 
its utterance. The sun, coming forth as a bridegroom 
from his chamber, proclaims, ‘‘He must increase, but I 
must decrease””—these heavens are to be rolled up asa 
scroll ; and the New Jerusalem is ‘to have no need of the 
sun, “for the glory of God will lighten it, and the Lamb 
will be the light thereof.” Moon and stars take up the 
proclamation ; there is to be no night in that city; and 
therefore must they wholly vanish, quenched in the efful- 
gence of Him Who will for ever scatter all darkness. 
And what sound is that which comes rolling as from ten 
thousand times ten thousand voices? It is “the utterance 
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of “every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, 
and under the earth, and such as are in the sea,” pronounc- 
ing, “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, 
and glory, and blessing.” Then all orders of intelligence, 
angel and archangel, principality and power, are bowing 
‘before the Mediator, extolling Him whilst they abase 
themselves; and what then is that mighty chorus which 
John the Evangelist heard but the echo of those werds 
which John the Baptist uttered, ‘‘ He must increase, but 
we must decrease?” 

Yes, King of kings, “ Thou must reign until Thou hast 
put all enemies under Thy feet.” Every other dominion 
is to decline, that the vision vouchsafed to Daniel may 
be accomplished, and Thy dominion be established as an 
everlasting dominion, Thy royalty be extended over all 
the creatures of God. Here indeed we are launched on 
an ocean without a shore. There may be throughout 
eternity fresh manifestations of Deity; and if every 
manifestation add, as it must, to the dignity and lustre 
of Him “in Whom dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily,” we can set no bounds to the increase of 
Christ. And though we ourselves shall be ever on the 
advance, reaching successively greater heights in know- 
ledge and in happiness, yet may our Redeemer so exceed 
every creature in the growth in all that is glorious, that 
every creature, when brought into comparison with Him, 
shall seem to diminish rather than expand. Still therefore 
may it be that, in the midst of the unimagined progress 
or march of eternity, we shall have to speak of ourselves 
as decreasing, and of Christ alone as increasing. He will 
be continually separated from us by such broader and 
broader districts of magnificence, notwithstanding our 
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own growing majesties, that we shall continually think 
less and less of ourselves, and more and more of Him. 
To extol Him will still be duty; but that duty will be 
happiness ; though we must die, and enter into possession 
of the heavenly inheritance, before we can even conjecture 
with what emotions, contemplating how Christ outshines 
every creature so that the most glorious veils his face, we 
shall seize the golden harps, and sweep them to the strain, 
“He must increase, but we must decrease.” The Spirit 
of God can alone fit us for this blessedness—with Moses, 
then, let us pray on behalf of others and ourselves, “Would 
God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and that 
the Lord would put His Spirit upon them!” 





PECL U REX f 


BUILDING THE TOMBS OF THE PROPHETS 


“Gio unto you! for ve buily the sepulchres of the prophets, and 
pour fathers killed them. Truly pe bear witness that ve allow the 
Deeds of nour fathers ; for then indeed Killed them, and pe butly their 
sepulchres,’’—LvuKE xi. 47, 48, 


ND wherefore this woe? Was it not rather com- 
mendable than blameworthy that the Jews showed 
reverence for the prophets whom their fathers had slain ? 
They seemed hereby but to testify that their fathers had 
done wrong, that the prophets were God’s messengers, 
who ought to have been differently received—what could 
there be to condemn in this? Our fathers killed Ridley, 
and Hooper, and Latimer, noble men, who were contend- 
ing for the faith once delivered to the saints. We erect 
a martyrs’ memorial ; we build the sepulchres for these 
slain witnesses for truth; and is it necessarily a woe 
which we hereby incur? God forbid: we reproach indeed 
our fathers, we publish their guilt when we rear a stately 
pile in honour of these martyred men; but if we love 
and reverence the cause for which the blood was shed, 
we are doing, we may believe, what is acceptable to 
God. 
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But the Jews, whilst honouring the prophets and 
reproaching their fathers, were flattering themselves that 
they could never have done the like: they said, as we 
learn from St. Matthew, “If we had been in the days of 
our fathers, we would not have been partakers with them 
in the blood of the prophets!” Would they not indeed? 
were they not at the very moment thirsting for the blood 
of Christ and contriving His destruction? Alas for the 
fatal facility with which those who are quick in discerning 
the faults of others can blind themselves to their own ! 
It is amongst the most memorable of the sayings of our 
Lord, “Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye?” The improving our own character, 
and therefore the correcting our own faults, should evi- 
dently be our chief purpose or object ; and the knowledge 
that we may be keen-sighted as to the errors of others, 
and all the while blind to our own, should produce cir- 
cumspection and inquisitiveness in respect. of ourselves, 
making us cautious as to the condemning a neighbour, or 
concluding that we should act differently under similar 
circumstances. 

Here was the fault of the Jews. They were the descen- 
dants of men who had persecuted and slain the prophets 
of God. But they themselves were ready to do the very 
same: they were plotting the death of the greatest 
Prophet, the greatest in all the signs or evidences of a 
prophet that had ever arisen in their land. And, never- 
theless, they could see well enough how wrong their 
fathers had been, and could join in showing honour to 
the righteous persons whom they had treated so ill; but 
it does not seem to have struck them that they were 
closely treading in their steps, and were about to imitate, 
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or rather far surpass, what they so loudly condemned. 
They reared the gorgeous monument, and ostentatiously 
adorned the graves of those who had lost their lives in 
the cause of God and of truth—thus publicly evidencing 
their sense of the innocence of the martyrs, and of the 
guiltiness of those who had put them to death. Thus far 
there might have been sincerity : their fathers had done 
foully ; and though it might not well become children to 
expose and upbraid the faults of their ancestors, the flagi- 
tiousness was so great, that much might have been forgiven 
to a just and righteous indignation. But they went on to 
compare themselves with their fathers, and to argue from 
the comparison that, had it been in their days that the 
prophets had arisen, they would never have been treated in 
so injurious a manner. Alas for their ignorance of them- 
selves! they were plotting to put a Prophet to death, 
whilst building the tombs of those prophets whom their 
fathers had slain. 

But is there no lesson here for ourselves? We on our 
part are ready enough to condemn the Jews, wondering 
at their blindness and execrating their sin; but may we 
not, like the Jews, be doing the very thing which we 
denounce, so that at one and the same moment we both 
copy and condemn? Let us not too hastily conclude that 
there may be no parallel amongst ourselves to that which 
we are so ready to wonder at and reprove : human nature is 
always the same; and if the manifestations of its corruption 
be somewhat different at different times, you have only to 
look a little below the surface, and you may find the 
difference wholly superficial. Come then with us, that 
we may search and see whether there be nothing in our 
own day of execrating in others the very sin which may 
be charged on ourselves ; whether, in short, whilst we are 
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the bitter enemies of Christ and His Apostles, we may not, 
like the Jews, be flattering ourselves that we could never 
have taken part in the cruel persecutions of earlier 
days, and thus giving cause for the reproachful saying, 
“Truly ye bear witness that ye allow the deeds of your 
fathers ; for they indeed killed them, and ye build their 
sepulchres,” 

Now, let us first fix attention on the singular fact, that 
what is admired in the dead may be execrated in the 
living. There was no essential difference between the 
preaching of Christ, which excited the fierce anger of the 
Jews, and that of the prophets, which had similarly dis- 
pleased and irritated their fathers. In both cases the 
preaching was that of the necessity of repentance, and of 
the certainty of vengeance, if not averted through the 
forsaking of sin. And the Jews, in the time of our Lord, 
could profess a high admiration of the preachers who had 
pressed these truths on their fathers, though, all the 
while, they were full of indignation against those who 
laboured to press them on themselves. They reared the 
stately monument in honour of intrepid men who had 
published, in a former age, the very message and doctrine 
which they were resolved at all hazards to silence in their 
own. And thus did they honour the memory of the dead 
for the very thing which made them hate and persecute 
the living—as though God compelled justice to be done 
to the righteous, and wrung from their adversaries a 
testimony in their favour. 

The same takes place in our own day and generation. 
Call to mind the names of martyrs, and confessors, and 
preachers, who, whilst they lived, drew on themselves 
almost universal detestation by their zeal in the publica- 
tion of truth and the exposure of error, Gather opinions 
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as to these martyrs, confessors, and preachers, and you 
will obtain well nigh an unqualified verdict, pronouncing 
them amongst the worthiest of men, ornaments to their 
own age, and examples to every succeeding. Open a 
subscription for some testimonial in their honour; and 
money will flow in for the building their tombs and 
garnishing their sepulchres, just as though there were a 
general anxiety to evince a sense of their worth, and of 
the injustice of their contemporaries. But now go on 
to examine what the principles were which these dead 
worthies upheld, what the doctrines which they published, 
what the practices which they denounced.. And do you 
think you will find that these principles are in general 
repute, these doctrines generally esteemed, these practices 
generally shunned? Oh, not so. ‘The principles are still 
those which excite opposition, the doctrines are disliked, 
the practices are cherished. If you could bring up from 
the grave the minister whose uncompromising discharge 
of his sacred office drew upon him hatred and persecution, 
but to whom posterity gives its approval, and if he were 
to engage once more in the duties of the ministry, do you 
suppose that he would be generally esteemed and admired, 
even as though there had passed a great change over the 
spirit of the times, and truth which had been hateful 
had now become acceptable? Not so; the opposition of 
the Cross has not ceased ; itis neither local nor temporary ; 
it may be less openly shown at one time than at another ; 
but the feeling of dislike to the Gospel is the feeling of 
human nature, the produce of the heart, and asking nothing 
but its corruption in order to its growth. And the 
minister whom we suppose to return to the scene of his 
labours, and whose memory is so cherished and hallowed, 
would again have opposition to encounter, . opposition 
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which, if it assumed not as determined an attitude, would 
evidence as radical a dislike as when, some century back, 
he had striven to impress truth on a scornful generation. 

' Fér you do not observe that it is yet the high road to 
the approbation and affection of men to tell them of their 
faults, and to preach to them, that if they would be wise 
they must become fools. On the contrary, there is no 
denying that the peculiar truths of the Gospel are heard 
with dislike and aversion, and that he who gives himself 
to their full and unflinching publication must lay his 
account for no small share of prejudice, misrepresentation, 

and opposition... What right then can there be to think 
that if the dead were brought back, the dead whose 
memories it may be the fashion to honour and whose 
sepulchres to adorn, they would receive a different treat- 
ment, and find themselves listened to with approval, 
though that approval is withheld from those who are 
labouring to walk in their steps? With human nature 
just what it was, and the Gospel just what it was, I have 
no reason to suppose that the persecution of the present 
day would not have been the persecution of a former, and 
the persecution of a former the persecution of the present, 
had the living been the dead, and the dead the living. 
The man who now dislikes the truth, and who shows his 
dislike by contempt or ridicule of the teachers of truth, 
would, for anything I can see to the contrary, have shown 
his dislike by violence and injury had he lived when 
such modes were commonly resorted to by the supporters 
of error. The dislike is the producing cause of opposi- 
tion; and this being the same, the only difference will 
be in the form which the opposition assumes, and the 
form will be determined by the habits and customs of the 
times, I can find no ground whatever for thinking that 
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the individual who is thoroughly opposed to Evangelical — 
doctrine, but who as thoroughly repudiates the attempt 
to put it down by open persecution, would have had a 
word to say against the killing men for their religion had 
he lived when it was usual to hurry the faithful to the 
stake and the scaffold. There is no difference as to the 
actuating principle between him and those who took a 
bloody course in order to rid themselves of tenets which 
they utterly disliked. And if the actuating principle 
displayed itself in the one instance in fierce cruelty, 
whilst in the other its only manifestations are ridicule 
and contempt, the difference is to be ascribed to an altered 
state of society, and to the general diffusion of more 
tolerant sentiment, rather than to any such inherent differ- 
ence in men as would forbid our supposing that he who 
persecutes by a frown might have persecuted with the 
sword. Oh, let no one think that he could never have 
joined with the men of an earlier day in resisting truth 
by violence and bloodshed. If he resist truth now by 
such modes as the temper of the age will permit, he has 
the best possible reason for concluding, that had he lived 
when other and harsher modes were allowed, he would 
equally have acted up to the spirit of the times. There 
is quite sufficient evidence in the honour rendered to the 
dead, but withheld from the living, to induce a persuasion 
that the tombs may be built, and the sepulchres garnished, 
by those who would have joined in slaying their occupants. 

I want to know how it comes to pass that there is so 
great and general an admiration of martyrs and confessors, 
and other bold champions of Protestantism, even whilst 
the doctrines of Protestantism may be but little regarded. 
I want to know how it comes to pass that the names of 


men who in their own day were made “the offscouring 
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of all things,” are now held in universal respect, though 
the tenets which they laboured to enforce, and the enfore- 
ing of which exposed them to scorn, are as much as ever 
the objects of a deep-rooted dislike. I should have 
expected, from the veneration in which our martyrs are 
held, that the principles which they died to maintain 
would be everywhere cherished with devoted affection. I 
should have expected, from observing the justice which 
posterity renders to faithful ministers whose faithfulness 
made them through life the victims of malice and con- 
tempt, that the pure unadulterated Gospel would be prized 
as the best boon that God hath given to man. But the 
expectation is disappointed: those who will venerate the 
martyrs may have no love for the truths which their 
martyrdom sealed; and many who hallow the memory of 
an Evangelical teacher may turn with loathing from simple 
Evangelical doctrine. 

And it is by the feelings entertained towards the things 
taught, and not by those expressed towards the dead who 
were their teachers, that we are to judge whether men 
would have joined in persecuting the prophets. I care 
nothing for the stately mausoleum. I have no faith in 
the laboured panegyric. I am not to be persuaded, 
because sculpture and painting may devote themselves to 
the representing the magnanimous dead, or poetry conse- 
crate its richest melodies to the story of their deeds and 
their wrongs. If the truth for which the dead died be 
not beloved by the living, there is no evidence that the 
living would not have aided in their destruction. If the 
doctrines which brought such obloquy on the departed do 
not now secure respect for their faithful publishers and 
upholders, what are the encomiums passed on the departed 
but so many hypocritical sayings, which, if not expressly 
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designed to deceive, prove that those who utter them are 
deceiving themselves? And judge ye whether, when men 
are tried by their attachment to truth, and their zeal in 
maintaining it, by the favour which its proclamation con- 
eiliates for the living, and not by the applause which it 
secures to the dead, they can be acquitted of all likelihood 
that they would have joined in persecution had they lived 
in the days when the righteous were slain. Oh, we have 
in abundance the building of the tombs and the garnish- 
ing of the sepulchres. But whose tombs, and whose 
sepulchres? The tombs of men who laid down their lives 
in support of doctrines which are either secretly disliked 
or openly denounced by the builders: the sepulchres of 
preachers who would not keep back statements that are 
still sure to provoke the enmity of the garnishers, And 
what then are we to do but charge with hypocrisy, as 
Christ charged the Jews, the men who, overlooking the 
evidence which their own hearts might furnish, would 
condemn in others what they only want temptation and 
opportunity to commit? What but address them in the 
language of our text, as we see them honouring in the 
dead what they repudiate in the living, “Woe unto you! 
ye build the sepulchres of the prophets, and your fathers 
killed them. Truly ye bear witness that ye allow the 
deeds of your fathers ; for they indeed killed them, and 
ye build their sepulchres.” 

But we may identify our own case yet more closely 
with that of the Jews. There is perhaps no more common 
feeling than that of amazement and indignation at the 
treatment which our Lord received from His countrymen. 
If ever there moved upon the earth the Being who seemed 
likely to disarm all enmity, and attract towards Himself 
universal affection, that Being undoubtedly was Jesus of 
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Nazareth. He had so evidently no object but that of 
benefiting others, and He gave such evidences of ability to 
compass this object, that we might have supposed that all 
classes would have eagerly welcomed Him asa Prophet and 
Deliverer. And the apparent improbability of the rejec- 
tion of Christ may easily induce a persuasion that, had we 
been in the days of the Jews, we could never have shared 
in their crime. But how ought such passages as our text 
to stagger us, showing us, as they do, that the Jews 
equally flattered themselves that they were incapable of 
the sin of putting a great Prophet to death,! We make no 
doubt that, had we been contemporary with Christ, had 
we beheld His miracles and listened to His preaching, we 
should never have been of the number of those who 
sought His destruction. But what is this persuasion but 
the very persuasion of the Jews, who sat in judgment on 
their fathers as slayers of the prophets, and determined 
that they could never have joined them in their crime, 
and this too at the moment when they thirsted for Christ’s 
blood, and bent themselves to compass His death? If 
there were not our text in the Bible, I might almost have 
thought that no other people but the Jews could have 
perpetrated the deed from which the sun drew back and 
at which the earth trembled. But when I find that even 
the Jews could fancy themselves unable to do as their 
fathers had done, I look with apprehension on any 
verdict of self-acquittal, and almost take it in evidence of 
a depravity adequate to the crime. It may be that, as I 
look on the Scribes and Pharisees plotting the destruction 
of Jesus, I feel that I could never have joined the guilty 
conclave, or that I should have joined it only to give my 
protest against the desperate wickedness. It may be that, 
as I beheld the infuriated multitude insulting the Re- 
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deemer, and demanding His Crucifixion, I feel that I 
should at least have shrunk away in horror if I had not 
had the courage to stand forward in defence of persecuted 
goodness. It may seem to me almost impossible that 
I should have conspired against Christ, that I should 
have -helped to weave the crown of thorns and to 
drive the nails into His hands and His feet. But am I 
so unlike the Jew, is there any such radical difference 
between myself and the Jew, that I am warranted in be- 
lieving that his wickedness could never have been mine ? 
Ah, there is at least one point of similarity between us ; 
and this ought to make me fearful of hastily concluding 
that there cannot be more. And what is this point? 
why, that the Jew and myself are equally ready to plead 
too much goodness to allow of joining in killing a pro- 
phet. My way of judging and deciding was precisely his, 
the reference to a crime which others committed, and 
the determining against the possibility of any participation. 

And where there is the same assurance of inability to 
perpetrate a sin there is probably the same ability. Let 
us trust to no verdict of acquittal which we may be dis- 
posed to pass on ourselves after listening to that which 
the murderers of Christ so complacently uttered. If I 
wish to make out to you the possibility that, had you 
lived in the days when Messiah was on earth, you would 
have joined in heaping on Him ignominy, and compassing 
His death, it may be in vain, as I have already said, that 
I lead you to the Hall of Judgment and to Calvary, and 
there show you the spotless Redeemer given up to the 
will of His enemies. I well know with what indignation 
you will repel the supposition that you could ever have 
taken part in persecuting so benevolent and righteous a 
Being. Well, I will not argue with you, where there is 
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so much to stir the passions and to make the blood boil. 
But I am sure it ought to make you suspicious of your 
confidence, and afraid that you vastly overrate your own 
virtue, when I can show you these very Jews repelling, 
with the same indignation as yourselves, the supposition 
that they could ever join in a deed of cruelty and wrong, 
pronouncing with the same complacency as yourselves on 
the impossibility of their slaying the righteous. Ah, be 
bold if you will, whilst you only hear the Jews exclaiming, 
*“Crucify Him, crucify Him!” “Not this man, but 
Barabbas !” but will it not stagger you to look upon these 
Jews, engaged in rearing costly memorials to the martyrs 
of another day, engaged in this work as a sort of evidence 
that they abhorred the putting those martyrs to death, 
and could never have taken part in so atrocious a deed, 
and thus drawing on themselves the denunciation of our 
text, “Woe unto you! Truly ye bear witness that ye 
allow the deeds of your fathers; for they indeed killed 
them, and ye build their sepulchres ?” 

But even yet we have not succeeded in giving to our 
text that thorough personal application of which we 
believe it susceptible. There is no more singular instance 
on record than this of the Jews of the power which there 
is in men of deceiving themselves, of discerning clearly 
enough the faults of another whilst altogether blind to 
those faults in themselves. But we wish to see whether 
we may not transfer the whole passage to our own day 
and generation, or assert the repetition amongst ourselves 
of what was said or done by the profligate Jews. There 
is no difficulty in tracing the parallel if you keep out of 
sight the hostility of the Jews to the greatest Prophet 
that the world ever saw. The parallel is then established, 
if the men of our own day be ready to build the tombs of 
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the prophets, and boldly to maintain that, had they lived 
when blood was being shed, their hands should never 
have been stained. And beyond question they are ready 
enough for this, if you put the Jews for the fathers and 
Christ for the slain prophet. There is abundance of out- 
ward honour to the founders of Christianity, abundance 
of what we may call the building the tomb and the gar- 
nishing the sepulchre, and men have but little hesitation 
in execrating the crime of the Jews as a crime far out- 
doing their own power of commission. So far therefore 
we may safely take the text, and give it as descriptive of 
what occurs amongst ourselves. But may we also denounce 
the woe which it contains? That woe is evidently 
denounced on account of the hypocrisy of those whose 
actions are described, on account of their conspiring 
against the living Christ, whilst joining to do honour to 
the murdered prophets. 

And is there anything parallel to this amongst ourselves ? 
Indeed there is; for it is very easy to be indignant against 
those who put Jesus to death and all the while to over- 
look our own share in the guilty transaction. It is very 
easy to give up to universal execration the Roman and the 
Jew, and to be unmindful of the causes which brought 
round the Crucifixion. It is very easy to take the narra- 
tive of Christ’s sufferings, just as you would the narrative 
of some doleful occurrence that happened in a remote age, 
and which has little more than its sadness to give it interest 
with your feelings. But who slew the Lamb of God? 
who drove the nails? who reared the cross? Not the 
Roman and the Jew. These were but agents and instru- 
ments. Christ died for the sins of the world: the sins of 
the world were really His murderers, though they used the 
Roman and the Jew as His executioners. And no man 
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regards the death of Christ under a just point of view 
who does not charge himself with a share in the perpetra- 
tion. He who does not make himself one of the murderers 
can scarcely have faith in the propitiation. It is easy to 
condemn the Jews for murdering Christ, precisely as we 
condemn our own fathers for murdering Charles I. In 
both cases we may condemn without feeling that we had 
personally anything to do with the crime; and the con- 
demnation may be the severer from the complacency with 
which we regard our own innocence. But there is all the 
difference between the cases of the Jews murdering Christ 
and of our fathers murdering Charles I. It is quite true 
that we are ourselves innocent of the latter crime; but it 
is just as true that we are ourselves guilty of the former. 
And there is no safety for a man until he become self- 
convicted of this guiltiness. I must feel myself the 
shedder of the blood by which I am cleansed, the slayer 
of the Mediator by Whom I am saved. He died for His 
murderers, and the benefits of His death are available to 
those only who know themselves His murderers. And 
whilst men are pleasing themselves with the thought 
that they could never have joined in killing a prophet, 
may they not be actually engaged in hostility to Christ, 
yea, actually employed in effecting His Crucifixion? If 
not, what means St. Paul when he speaks of some who 
“ crucified the Son of God afresh, and put Him to an open 
shame?” what means Christ Himself, when saying to the 
enemy of His Church, “ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
Me?” There may yet, there may now, be such a thing as 
piercing the Son of God, heaping on Him ignominy, and 
nailing Him to the tree. It is virtually done whenever, 
notwithstanding His amazing interference, and the provi- 
sion made at so incalculable a price for human deliverance, 
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men turn away from the Redeemer, refusing to accept the 
mercy which He proffers, because they will not quit the 
sins which He abhors. It is virtually done by every wil- 
ful act of rebellion, by unbelief, by pride, by hardness of 
heart, by resistance to the strivings of the Spirit, by dis- 
obedience to the precepts of the Gospel. The wilful trans- 
gressor does all which he can do towards rendering neces- 
sary a second crucifixion: he commits more and more of 
that which crucified Christ, and therefore, so far as his 
own guiltiness is concerned, may literally be charged with 
erucifying Him again. 

And, over and above this, you are to consider that 
Christ is continually coming to the impenitent and 
obdurate in and through the ordinances of religion, pre- 
senting Himself to them as their Redeemer, and beseeching 
them to receive Him, as they would hope to escape eternal 
destruction. But they treat Him with contempt. He 
calls, but they refuse: He stretches out His hand, but 
they will not regard. And what is all this if not the 
repetition of the Jewish denial and rejection of Christ? 
If, in the exercise of my office as a minister of Christ, and 
speaking in the Name of Christ, I propose to the self- 
righteous that they renounce their own righteousness as 
nothing worth, and trust for their acceptance to the right- 
eousness of the Mediator; and if they proudly refuse, 
determining that they will take the imperfect and polluted 
in preference to the glorious and spotless, I should like to 
know what this practically is, if it be not the shouting 
with the Jews, “ Not this man, but Barabbas!” If, again, 
in the exercise of the same office, and speaking in the 
same Name, I come down upon the sensual and the pro- 
flizate, and conjure them that, without a moment’s delay, 
they break louse from practices which must issue in death, 
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showing them the Saviour, and entreating them not to 
persist in that which He abhors; and if they turn away 
from the entreaty, anxious only to get rid of the molesta- 
tion and to be left undisturbed in their impiety, I should 
like to know what this practically is, if it be not the raising 
the cry, “‘ Crucify Him! crucify Him!” I say not that, 
exalted as He is to a throne of light, and invested with all 
power in heaven and earth, Christ can any longer be 
smitten and wounded as when, in the days of His humili- 
ation, He gave His back to the smiters and His cheeks to 
them that plucked off the hair. But the question is not 
what Christ may yet feel; it is only what man may yet 
do. There may be all the intention and all the criminality 
on our part, whilst there is an incapacity of suffering upon 
His. So that, under every point of view, it is but a just, 
though a fearful accusation, that which arraigns all wilful 
transgressors as crucifiers of Christ. And, nevertheless, 
these wilful transgressors bear the Christian name, and 
may even do much to advance the Christian cause. Yes, 
whilst living in disobedience to Christ, and therefore in 
the practical rejection of Him as the deliverer from sin, 
there are numbers who will show Him all outward respect, 
even helping to build churches, and establish missions, 
that His Gospel may be spread far and wide. Ah, then, 
have we not at last made out thoroughly the parallel, and 
shown that our text may be brought down without the 
change of a letter to our own day and generation? ‘Woe 
unto you, hypocrites!” Woe unto you, men who, with 
no hatred of sin, and therefore no love of Christ, call 
yourselves Christians, and even take part in the promotion 
of Christianity ! Ye are building the tombs of the prophets, 
ye are garnishing the sepulchres of the righteous. But ye 
are all the while of the number of those who are bent 
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on the rejection and crucifixion of the Christ. Rear 
churches if you will, as the Jews reared the stately 
mausoleum in honour of the dead whom their fathers had 
slain; but know ye that, so long as ye do not give the 
heart to the Saviour, ye crucify Him afresh, and must be 
ranked with His murderers. And you may execrate the 
wickedness of the Jews: you may flatter yourselves that 
you, for your part, could never have joined in persecuting 
Christ, seeing that you are ready to bow at His Name 
and to yield respect to His religion. But all this only 
brings you more accurately under the woe of our text; all 
this only identifies you more thoroughly with the men 
who, whilst bent on the destruction of Christ, could join 
in doing honour to the memory of the martyred dead, and 
thus give cause for its being said of them, reproachfully 
and indignantly said, “Truly ye allow the deeds of your 
fathers ; for they indeed killed the prophets, and ye build 
their sepulchres.” 

Now there is yet another and an important point of 
view under which, in conclusion, we wish to place our 
text. The Jews may have believed and boasted them- 
selves incapable of taking part in the killing a prophet, 
little suspecting that they needed only the being placed 
in the same circumstances as their fathers in order to 
their imitating their crimes. And this is but the illustra- 
tion of a general truth that, whilst men are not tempted 
to a sin, they cannot judge whether or not they would 
commit it if they were. With singular propriety are we 
instructed to pray, “Lead us not into temptation ;” for 
only temptation may be needed to our perpetrating the 
worst crimes that disgrace human nature. ‘They say that 
the earth contains varieties of seed, and that according 
to concurrent circumstances is there one production at 
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one time and another at another. And this I am sure 
is the case with the heart, “out of which,” according 
to Christ, “proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies.” The seeds 
of all these iniquities are deposited in the heart; and a 
certain state, so to speak, of the moral atmosphere, or a 
certain combination of exciting causes, is all that is required 
to develop them in the practice. 

It does therefore but argue great ignorance of ourselves 
to suppose that this or that sin is too bad for us to 
commit. And the persuasion that we could not commit 
it is but an evidence of the likelihood of our being 
betrayed into the commission ; for it shows a measure of 
self-confidence, as well as of ignorance, which God may be 
expected to punish by withdrawing His grace—and if that 
be withdrawn, where is human virtue? We are bound, 
as believers in Revelation, to believe that nothing of evil 
is beyond our power, and nothing of good within it, if we 
be left to ourselves, and are not acted on by an influence 
from above. And our only security against becoming 
perpetrators of crimes at whose very mention we perhaps 
shudder, lies in such a consciousness of our own depravity 
as leads to a prayerful, continual dependence on the 
preventing and restraining grace of God. ‘Is thy servant 
a dog that he should do this?” was the exclamation of 
Hazael to the Prophet, when told of the crimes which he 
would live to commit. He did not feel himself bad 
enough for the perpetration, and therefore was no sooner 
on the throne than the perpetration came. If, on the 
contrary, he had said, Thy servant is naturally bad enough 
for this ; but whilst I distrust myself, I will look up to 
God to withhold me from such crimes, it may be that he 
would never have committed the atrocities which now 
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darken hisname. The Jews could build the tombs of the 
prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous, 
proudly thinking, whilst they recorded the sin of their 
fathers, that themselves were too pure to reject and ill-use 
a messenger of God. And therefore, when the Messenger 
arose in their land, they did worse than their fathers, and 
cast Him out of the vineyard, and slew Him, It may be 
that if, on the contrary, whilst they reared the monument, 
and pronounced a just judgment on their ancestors, they 
had confessed the heart to be ‘“ deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked,” and had added to the confession 
prayer for strength against temptation, they would never 
have been left to commit the vast enormity for which 
they yet labour under the malediction of Heaven. 

Let us be warned, men and brethren, by instances like 
these. We have only to be confident in ourselves, and 
there is no wickedness which we may not ultimately 
commit. Remember David, and “let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.” I do not say that we 
are not to build the tombs of the prophets. I do not say, 
that is, that we are not to mark our sense and signify our 
abhorrence of the sins of our fellow-men, whether our 
ancestors or our contemporaries. It was not in this that 
the Scribes and the Pharisees were wrong: crime is to be 
reprobated, and the more public the reprobation the better. 
But we are to be careful that we do not acquit ourselves 
whilst condemning others, The sin was the sin of men, 
and what men have done men may do. Build then the 
tomb, garnish the sepulchre, but all the while say, 
“O Lord, we have the same evil hearts as our fathers : 
restrain Thou then us by the power of Thy Spirit ; other- 
wise shall we, in like manner, bequeath to our children 
tombs to build and sepulchres to garnish.” 


LEGHURE »XII 


MANIFESTATION OF THE SONS OF GOD 


* 
“For the earnest expectation of the creature fwaiteth for the mani. 
festation of the sons of Govd.’’— Romans viii. 19. 


N this and the following verses St. Paul gives a re- 
markable description of the present state of the visible 
creation. He represents it as in the agonies of travail, 
and as intently expecting the manifestation of the sons of 
God. The creature itself, he tells us, has been made sub- 
ject to vanity—referring, we may believe, to that universal 
prostitution of the works and gifts of God which, in dif- 
ferent degrees, has subsisted eversince the Fall. There is 
scarcely the object, whether in the animate or the inani- 
mate creation, which has not been abused by man to the 
purposes of vanity. Indeed, whatsoever God hath made 
has been worshipped as God; so that idolatry, which is 
emphatically vanity, has turned the universe into its store- 
house of deities. But there shall come an end to this 
subjection of the creature; and as though the material 
system were conscious alike of its thraldom and its deliver- 
ance, St. Paul:represents it as groaning, and yet anticipat- 
ing aglorious emancipation. The whole creation groaneth 
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and travaileth in pain together until now. The creature 
itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 

We learn from the bold imagery thus used by the 
Apostle, that times of refreshing have to break on this 
oppressed and disordered creation ; and that when right- 
eousness shall receive its final and public approval, the 
world itself will spring into liberty, and walk the heavens 
in renovated beauty. It was the world, with all its ten- 
antry, that Christ redeemed from the bondage of corrup- 
tion ; though, as yet, there has been no open assertion of 
a conquest which included whatever was affected by human 
apostasy. And we are taught by many portions of Serip-. 
ture, as well as by that which is now under notice, that the 
application of Redemption shall be finally co-extensive with 
the consequences of the Fall, so that whatever withered 
beneath the curse will bloom again through the influence 
of the Atonement. For a long season indeed evil is per- 
mitted to retain its dominion; and therefore may the 
creation be depicted as groaning and travailing in pain. 
But a day is determined, on which Christ will appear to 
assert His victory and exterminate pollution; and therefore 
it is said that the creature is “subjected in hope.” 

St. Paul then goes on to declare that a sense of burden, 
not to be overcome by the certainty of deliverance, was 
not confined to the inanimate or irrational creation, It 
was not merely the visible world, with its profaned and 
misused productions, which groaned and heaved beneath 
the pressure imposed by transgression. “ Ourselves also,” 
saith the Apostle, “which have the first-fruits of the 
Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves.” Was 
it to be thought that the creation suffered thus’ acutely 
because there were no beginnings of relief, no foretastes of 
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the yet distant rest? Nay, argues the Apostle, we have 
the first-fruits of the Spirit, and yet take part with the 
creation in signs of pain and distress. And thus the 
greatness of the oppression is strikingly displayed—to 
know deliverance certain, and yet to groan; to receive 
earnests of peace, and still to be in agony. We forget the 
groans of the inanimate system, and of irrational or irre- 
ligious creatures, when we hear those of believers in 
Christ. Shall not they who feel themselves redeemed, 
who already enjoy the foretastes of everlasting bliss, be 
free from that suffering which seems the heritage of the 
e Shall not they at least find such present glad- 
mess and rest, that they will not be engaged, like the 
creatures around them, in longing for a promised deliver- 
ance? The Apostle answers these questions decidedly in 
the negative. ‘ Not only they, but ourselves also, which 
have the first-fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan 
within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the re- 
demption of our body.” You will observe what it was 
for which the true Christian waited and longed—“ the 
redemption of the body ”—for this will help us to under- 
stand “the manifestation of the sons of God” which is 
mentioned in our text. They are evidently, if not the 
same thing, yet things which should occur at the same 
time: the redemption of the body, that is, its final resur- 
rection, is to constitute, or to occur with, the manifestation 
of the sons of God. The sons of God are to be manifested, 
gloriously owned and displayed in the face of the universe, 
when the grave shall give up its deposit, and soul and 
body be admitted into heaven. Here will be a point de- 
serving very close attention-—an interest, an importance, 
is attached to the resurrection of the body, which may 
place that great article of our faith under a new point of 
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view. At the same time you should carefully observe, 
that by pursuing the context of the passage on which we 
discourse, we have found that ‘the earnest expectation of 
the creature,” an expectation which is indicated by tokens 
of agony and distress, is shared by true believers ; for they 
too are described as ‘‘ groaning within themselves.” Let 
us follow out the trains of thought which are hereby sug- 
gested—here is the whole creation, the true Christian as 
well as every other being, groaning in pain: here is the 
resurrection, or redemption of the body, represented as the 
thing longed for in this universal distress; when we have 
carefully looked into all these facts, we may, by God’s 
help, understand something of the force of the remarkable 
saying, ‘‘ The earnest expectation of the creature waiteth 
for the manifestation of the sons of God.” 

_ Now, we would first observe that no passages of Scrip- 
ture can be more valuable to the Christian than those 
which open to him the experience’of the most eminent 
saints. If he can prove that the conflicts in which he is 
involved, and the sorrows by which he is oppressed, are 
just those which engaged and weighed down God’s people 
of old, he has no right to think his own condition strange, 
nor to use his experience as an argument against his 
security. There are many who distress themselves with 
suspicions that they are not true believers because they 
feel their love of God to be cold, and they are painfully 
conscious that corruption is still mighty within them. 
We do not say that the languor of spiritual affections, — 
and the strength of indwelling sin, ought to be other than 
occasions of grief and humiliation. But no one can on 
these accounts be warranted in concluding himself an 
unrenewed man who remembers the pathetic exclamation 


of St. Paul, “O wretched man that I am! who shall 
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deliver me from the body of this death?” If my grounds 
of complaint be the same with those of an Apostle, they 
cannot, at the most, be grounds of despair. And in this 
mainly lies the worth of Christian biography. The re- 
gistered experience of men whose piety admits not a 
question may be compared with our own; and when we 
find that David, or Paul, had to wrestle with an evil 
heart of unbelief, and that they passed, like ourselves, 
through seasons of great spiritual darkness and depression, 
we are taught that the not being perfect is no proof of our 
not being safe, but that there may be much to produce 
contrition, which yet ought not to shake confidence. 

“ Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art thou 
disquieted within me?”—in these words of the Psalmist 
there is as much material of comfort as in the triumphant 
exclamation, ‘‘The Lord is my light and my salvation, 
whom then shall I fear? the Lord is the strength of my life, 
of whom shall I be afraid?” It is a great thing to know 
that David felt disquietude of soul. It identifies him as 
it were with ourselves, and forbids our inferring danger 
from depression. And we think the Book of Psalms most 
precious on this very account—namely, that he who is 
mourning for sin, and cast down under a sense of failures 
in duty, coldness in love, and proneness to offend, may 
find therein words which describe precisely his case and 
experience, and yet, whilst he makes the words his own, 
feel sure that he who penned them passed at death into 
glory. 

We say nothing to excuse or extenuate the faults of 
Christians: for our most dangerous fault is perhaps the 
making light of our faults. But certainly, when a 
man is anxious in respect to the soul, when it is his 
earnest desire to accept the salvation which is offered 
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through Christ, and when the reasons which make him 
_fear that he is not a true believer are drawn from 
deficiencies which he laments, and dispositions which he 
abhors, it is a legitimate source of consolation that men 
who lived nearest to God had exactly the same reasons 
for suspecting their sincerity. Had David always spoken 
exultingly and confidently, the Psalms would have been 
disheartening writings, as proving that their author knew 
nothing of. spiritual anxieties. But when we find him 
deploring his sinfulness, complaining of darkness of soul, 
and expressing fears that God had forgotten to be gracious, 
there is encouragement in the Psalmist’s disquietude: my 
trials after all were his: they are, then, no evidences 
that Iam not walking the pathway of life; and he whose 
continued triumph would have dispirited me, cheers and 
strengthens by his occasional melancholy. 

It is thus also with the writings of St. Paul. The 
seventh chapter, for example, of the Epistle to the Romans 
is invaluable on the very account which has just been 
indicated. It describes that conflict between the carnal 
principle and the principle of grace of which the breast 
of every renewed man is the scene. This conflict it is, 
with its toils and alternations, which furnishes the down- 
cast Christian with arguments against himself. The 
constantly recurring question is, If I were indeed a true 
believer, would there be in my heart these struggles, too 
often victorious, of natural corruption? Now it is a 
sound, though not always a practically convincing answer 
to this question, that the very struggles are indications of 
sincerity. It is the renewed heart alone in which there 
is a conflict.° But when this answer fails to satisfy, let 
the inquirer listen to St. Paul declaring of himself, “The 
good that I would I do not; but the evil which I would 
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not, that I do;” and though he will not think less of 
sin, because finding that it has often mastered an Apostle, 
it is strange if he be not assured and comforted by seeing 
his own experience portrayed in that of one so eminent 
in holiness. 

The same remarks are applicable to the words of 
our text, when made to include, as the context shows 
that they do, the true believer in Christ. The whole 
creation, which, with so much earnestness, and in so much 
disquietude, waited ‘for the manifestation of the sons of 
God,” included the regenerate and the renewed, as well as 
the irrational and inanimate; for, saith St. Paul, even 

“we ourselves, which have the first-fruits of the Spirit, 
groan within ourselves.” Now we cannot doubt that such 
a man as St. Paul enjoyed no common measure of spiritual 
consolation. An Apostle who had been caught up to the 
third heaven, and who had “ heard unspeakable words,” 
must have known, perhaps more than any other, of the 
joys laid up for the saints. Indeed he here says, “We, 
who have the first-fruits of the Spirit.” He does not say, 
a portion of the first-fruits ; but, as though to mark a posses- 
sion as large as was attainable upon earth, ‘We, who 
have the first-fruits of the Spirit.” Whatever earnests and 
foretastes of future blessedmess are ever accorded to 
believers, these, it would seem, were enjoyed by St. Paul; 
and yet St. Paul had acute mental suffering. He shared 
in the groans of the anxious and expectant creation— 
“Even we ourselves groan within ourselves.” So that we 
can have no right, as we are often disposed, to expect 
perpetual peace and sunshine of spirit, or to infer that we 
are not advancing towards heaven because our expecta- 
tions of its joys overpower not our griefs, It appears 
that the most devoted believer may groan heavily in him- 
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self ; nay, that the internal anguish may quite consist with 
the reception of the richest earnests of heaven. And 
therefore, in place of writing bitter things against our- 
selves because the promised blessedness does not make us 
insensible to present distress, we ought to be content if, 
with the holy Apostle, we can anticipate Paradise whilst 
weighed down by the burdens of the flesh. 

We believe of many Christians that they distress 
themselves with the thought that the hope of heaven 
cannot have its due influence unless it make them supe- 
rior to the afflictions of life. If, they will argue, our 
thoughts were rightly fixed on everlasting glories, and we 
did indeed anticipate what God hath prepared for His 
people, present causes of distress would be unable to 
agitate, and we should already enjoy an unbroken happi- 
ness. But it is evident that such was not the case 
with St. Paul—what ground have you, then, to conclude 
that it should be with you? St. Paul groaned in himself 
though he had the first-fruits of the Spirit ; therefore, let 
no one suppose that, because often oppressed and wearied 
in mind, he is either not approaching the possession of 
heaven, or not duly swayed by its motives. It is thus 
that our text sets itself against a frequent occasion of 
despondency. We indeed thoroughly acknowledge, and 
earnestly maintain, that the hope and anticipation of 
heaven will greatly animate the Christian during his 
sojourn upon earth. “For I reckon that the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be compared with th 
glory which shall be revealed in us.” But when we 
expect to turn earth into heaven, to make such use of 
what is promised that it shall almost annihilate what is 
present ; and when we think it matter of self-reproach 
that we are not so elevated by the majesty of what is pro- 
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posed as our portion as to soar above all sorrow and 
anxiety ; it is well that we hearken to one whose faith we 
cannot think to rival, nor whose raptures to reach, and 
hear St. Paul, after he had made creation vocal, and the 
universal utterance an utterance of distress, using language 
which proves that he included himself in this assertion 
of anxiety and weariness, ‘‘ For the earnest expectation of 
the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of 
God.” 

But there is much moré in these words than an implied 
answer to doubts produced by fixing some wrong standard 
of spiritual attamment. That there may be the hope and 
the foretaste of heaven even where there is great spiritual 
suffering—this is satisfactorily established by the declara- 
tion of St. Paul. But how it comes to pass that these 
may co-exist—why, with all the evidences of being a true 
believer, there may be groaning in ourselves—these are 
points which deserve serious inquiry. Then again, when 
the earnest expectation of the creature—the creature 
including the true believer—has been shown to be con- 
sistent with vital religion, the question will oceur, Why 
should this expectation be fixed on “the manifestation of 
the sons of God,” or on—for we have seen from the con- 
text that this is the same thing—the redemption, or re- 
surrection of the body? We will strive to embrace these 
several matters within the remainder of our discourse. 

And, first, as to how a truly religious man, in whom the 
Spirit of God is actively working, can yet have share in 
that disquieted longing which the Apostle here ascribes to 
the whole of this creation. You might perhaps have 
thought that, where the Spirit was evidently engaged in 
renewing a man, exciting in him the love of God and of 
holiness, and continually increasing his conformity to the 
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image of Christ, the heart would do nothing but exult, as 
having proof of direct interest in the promises of the 
Gospel, But let it only be remembered that what is done 
towards mastering corruption serves but to show how 
much remains undone, and you will immediately perceive 
that what proves us true followers of Christ may yet 
minister to sadness. We need not demonstrate this to 
those who know anything of spiritual experience. They 
will at once admit that they discover daily more of the 
wickedness of the heart and of the power of corruption, 
so that to grow in grace is to grow in the sense of their 
own great depravity. Where is the Christian, however 
long, and however steadfastly, he may have pressed to- 
wards heaven, who appears to himself to have advanced 
towards perfection?—rather, where is the Christian whose 
estimate of himself is not one which asserts him further 
off than ever from the scriptural standard? It is not that 
he goes back. Nay, it is not that he fails to go forward; 
but it is spiritual improvement to be more and more con- 
scious of natural depravity. One great, if not the chief, 
work of grace is the teaching us ourselves; and every 
lesson is a new demonstration of indwelling evil. Oh, he 
can have taken but few lessons in that most intricate yet 
interesting of subjects, his own heart, who has not learnt 
to say with the Prophet, ‘It is deceitful above all things 
—who can know it?” And you will all admit that this 
must be painful: the believer may well join his groans to 
those of the whole creation, if every day’s experience do 
but add to his sense of the power of indwelling sin. 

Yes, but, unquestionably, there are often vouchsafed to 
believers in Christ anticipations of that: happiness with 
which the future comes charged. It is far enough from 
the dream of enthusiasm that the distant world will 
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occasionally throw open its gates, and allow those who 
are fighting the good fight of faith to animate themselves 
by glimpses of its splendours. Often, when the mind 
muses on the saint’s rest in the privacies of a holy solitude, 
and in the retirements of communion with God and His 
Son, the promised glories will come out, as it were, from 
the shadowy distance, and time with its trials give place 
to eternity with its majesties. Then it is that a “peace 
which passeth all understanding” pervades the mind ; 
and faith, nerved by the promises of the Word, brings into 
the soul a gladness which has nothing of earthly element. 
In seasons such as these the obtained view of heaven is 
so clear and elevating, that, whilst privileged with the 
vision, the Christian rises superior to every fear and 
anxiety : he seems to himself to have finished his conflict, 
trampled death under foot, and to be already mingling 
with the happy throng who rejoice in the presence of God 
and of the Lamb. And shall a man thus privileged be 
disquieted ? Shall he join his groans to those of the 
creation? Yes, indeed. For it were a strange thought 
that a glimpse of heaven will make him less alive to the 
afflictions of earth. Shall the having gazed, though but 
for an instant, on what is pure, and peaceable, and bright, 
diminish his sensibility to the pollution and turmoil of the 
scene in which he still dwells? Shall he, when he returns 
from his lofty flight, and comes down from his splendid 
excursion, to engage once more in the business of proba- 
tion, and be again occupied with keeping under the body, 
and disciplining unruly passions—shall he, think you, feel 
less than before the irksomeness of the combat with cor- 
ruption, or be more at home in the wilderness through 
which his path lies? Oh, it is not the view of heaven 
which will lighten the burden laid on us by our sinful- 
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ness. I had almost said, it will increase that burden. | 
Indeed, it is not possible that a believer should have 
gazed on the fair spreadings of the saint’s home, and con- 
templated, however distantly, what God hath prepared 
for him as a member of His Son, and not have strengthened 
in the feeling that heaven is worth all his strivings, and 
in the resolve that he will wrestle for its happiness. But 
I cannot think that he will be more at ease than before in 
a world which will only seem drearier by contrast. I 
cannot think that the having listened to the harpings of 
angels will make the storm and the discord sound less 
offensively. I cannot think that because he has tasted — 
the fresh waters of the river of life he will find less 
bitterness in the wormwood which sin will yet infuse into 
his cup. I cannot think that, with the earnests in pos- 
session, he will be other than more intense in his long- 
ings for the perfect fruition. And therefore do I believe 
that, the richer his anticipations of heaven, the deeper 
will be his cry, “‘O that I had the wings of a dove; for 
then would I flee away and be at rest.” So that an 
Apostle, and that Apostle St. Paul, who had actually 
trodden the firmament, and seen what saints enjoy, and 
heard what seraphs sing, was of all others the most likely 
to feel the pressure of spiritual anxieties, and to sigh for 
deliverance; and who then shall wonder at his using 
language which shows that he included himself, and other 
true believers, in his description of a groaning and wait- 
ing creation, “The earnest expectation of the creature 
waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God?” 

“The manifestation of the sons of God ”—we have 
already shown you that the manifestation is that which 
shall be made at the general resurrection, when true be- 
lievers, “the sons of God,” shall receive their glorified 
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. bodies, and take visible possession of the kingdom pre- 
pared from before the foundation of the world. The 
Apostle, indeed, knew himself to be a son of God. But 
he had not yet been declared such in the face of the 
universe, nor visibly enrolled in the heavenly household. 
There was yet to come the public acknowledgment by 
God of the saints as His children, and their glorious inves- 
titure with the dignities which appertain to such relation- 
ship. For this adoption the Apostle longed ; yea, for this 
adoption, this manifestation, it was that the whole creation, 
groaning in its every department, looked with the intensest 

expectation, And this adoption, or this manifestation, is 
identified with the redemption of the body. The body 
was redeemed by Christ as well as the soul; but for wise 
purposes the application of this redemption is so deferred 
that death still claims the body as its prey. It was 
redeemed, inasmuch as its resurrection was made sure; but 
we still wait for the redemption, inasmuch as it hath yet 
to mingle with the dust. Then will be emphatically the 
redemption of our body, when, appearing visibly as the 
Conqueror of death and of hell, and sending forth into 
the sepulchres the energies of His victory, Christ shall sur- 
round Himself with the saints of every generation, a 
countless army, wakened by His summons, and swelling 
His triumph. Sown in dishonour, but raised in glory ; 
sown in weakness, but raised in power ; sown a natural 
body, but raised a spiritual body—this is redemption, is 
it not? Oh, to be no more liable to pain, no longer a 
weak and failing thing, no longer the subject of death, 
no longer the organ of sin—transformed into an auxiliary 
of the soul in all the high business of glorifying God ; 
every faculty and every sense an engine for the exe- 
cuting the will of the Lord, and gathering in new 
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material of happiness—is not this the redemption of the 
body ? 

And if redemption of the body, is it not moreover ‘‘the 
manifestation of the sons of God?” The believer is 
indeed already a child of God; but it is in the spirit, 
rather than in the flesh, that he bears the impress of son- 
ship. The soul presents tokens of a heavenly parentage ; 
but it is yet true of the body that there is a law in its 
members warring against the law of the mind. But at 
the Resurrection the fallen creature shall be visibly admitted 
into God’s family, when, body and soul both purged from 
every trace, and emancipated from every consequence, of 
guilt—yea, both more nobly endowed than had the birth- 
right never been forfeited—man wears every feature of 
the lost image of God, and the son is known by likeness 
to the Father. And though we doubt not that the spirits 
of good men, inhabiting that separate state in which the 
righteous expect the consummation of all things, enjoy 
much which can be enjoyed by none but children of God, 
yet do we believe their happiness incomplete, and that 
they eagerly long for that “ manifestation” of which our 
text speaks. They listen for the trump of resurrection, the 
jubilee trump to them as well as to this oppressed and 
groaning creation. They know that, at the peal of that 
trump, the stamp of sonship, already graven splendidly on 
themselves, will be communicated to every atom of that 
dust which constituted the tabernacles that enclosed 
them on earth; and that suddenly (the spirit rushing 
into its rebuilded home) there will be presented to 
the universe man, the fallen thing, the dissolved thing, 
radiant as the offspring of God; and that, hailed by 
this universe as in every lineament a child of the Most 
High, his manifestation will take place amid the plaudits, 
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and consign him to a blessedness exceeding that of 
angels. 

Great honour is thus put upon the body. We stand by 
the lifeless form from which the soul hath just departed ; 
but our thoughts are with the soaring spirit, and not with 
the tenement which lies before us in its coldness and its 
stillness. We strive—though it is vain that we labour 
to attend the arrowy and inscrutable flight—to follow 
the soul into the presence of its Maker; and there we 
imagine it robed in light, and rich in happiness ; but the 
body is regarded with melancholy, and almost with dis- 
gust, and we make the sad preparations for its funeral, 
and we seem to count it altogether lost when coffined and 
sepulchred. If we would console those who are mourning 
under bereavement, we speak of the blessed estate of the 
emancipated spirit: our discourse turns exclusively on the 
soul, and scarce a solitary word is given to the body 
which has been left to corruption. It was not thus with 
St. Paul. Death had entered the Thessalonian families, 
and the Apostle desired to speak peace to the mourners. 
The words which he employed were undoubtedly intended 
to serve as a model of consolatory discourse; for he 
concludes by saying, “ Wherefore comfort one another 
with these words.” But what were these words? Not 
words on the happiness of the separate state, its deep 
and rapturous repose. They were words of a resurrection. 
I hear in them the shout of the descending Mediator, the 
voice of the Archangel, the trump of God. The Apostle 
makes no reference to the soul: he speaks only of the 
body ; and that the graves shall be emptied, that the 
saints found alive at the coming of the Lord shall not 
“prevent them that are asleep,” but that “the dead in 
Christ shall rise first”—these are the topics by which he 
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would animate the Thessalonians to the sorrowing not 
as others which have no hope. Why did he fetch the 
material of his consolation from the resurrection of the 
body? Because it was death which had brought sorrow 
into these families: if, then, he would comfort them, let 
him show them death vanquished and destroyed. Many 
hopes and many joys had gone down into the grave : let 
lim then irradiate that grave and strip it of its terrors. 
I know not why a churchyard should excite none but 
melancholy thoughts ; nor why, if we are to be cheered 
under bereavement, our meditation must be wholly on the 
disembodied spirit. We have heard of the redemption of 
the body. With that redemption stands associated what- 
ever is magnificent and transporting in our everlasting 
portion. The quickening of the buried dust will be “the 
manifestation of the sons of God.” Shall we not, then, 
look on the receptacle of the dead with other emotions 
than those stirred by the gloom and silence of its chambers? 
Shall we not regard it as the future scene of the Mediator’s 
triumphs ; the spot on which shall be effected the full and 
final regeneration of humanity, and from which, amid the 
convulsions of approaching judgment, shall issue, in con- 
fessed and blazing majesty, the sons and daughters of the 
Lord Almighty? Shall we give nothing but our tears to 
the funeral procession, as though we knew not that there 
is borne along in this sad solemnity dust which will 
engage the watchfulness of God, dust for which a Kedeemer 
died, and which, though it have its season of slumber and 
dishonour, is yet so reserved for glorious allotment, that 
the soul, as it rejoices in the light of God’s presence, longs 
for its resurrection, as for that which shall usher into the 
promised inheritance ? 

Hearken to the text, “The earnest expectation of the 
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creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God.” 
It is as though the inanimate and irrational creation, 
burdened with the consequences of man’s transgression, 
fixed its gaze on the sepulchres of the saints, and longed 
for the moment when they shall be riven by the Judgment 
call. Let those sepulchres open, and there will come a 
restitution of the beauty which sin blighted and of the 
peace which it marred. With the resurrection of the 
righteous will be that of the departed glories and the lost 
gladness of our terrestrial system. Well therefore may 
creation pant for “ the manifestation of the sons of God.” 
But not only they—shall not ourselves also eagerly expect 
this manifestation? With a body whose passions and 
appetites militate against righteousness, we are painfully 
conscious of unfitness for membership with the pure 
family of heaven; and therefore, however we enjoy the 
first-fruits of the Spirit, we must “groan in ourselves.” 
For what then shall we look and long if not for the 
application of the virtues of redemption to body as well as 
soul? It is not death which we desire: it is resurrection : 
resurrection is the redemption of the body, its redemption 
from dishonour, its redemption from pollution. We join 
creation as, with outstretched neck, it watches every token 
that the manifestation of God’s sons draws near. The 
coming of the Lord is that mighty event which engages, if 
we know our own privileges, the longings of the heart; 
for He comes to “change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto His glorious body.” Yes, the groan- 
ings which, throughout long centuries, have issued from 
this earth, have not been unheeded: God has heard the 
ery of a suffering creation, and the mourning of such as 
feel the burden of corruption. He will come forth from 
His place; He will exterminate evil from His empire. The 
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sceptre shall be restored to the rightful King; and the 
sons of God, gathered from our alienated tribe, be presented 
“ without spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing.” 

I may not be able to imagine the scene. This starting 
from the dust, this re-union of body and soul, this en- 
thronement of the Mediator in His magnificent sovereignty, 
this exchange of the universal lament for the universal 
gladness—the fir-tree coming up instead of the thorn, and 
instead of the brier the myrtle—I cannot picture such 
august occurrences. But Scripture associates them with 
the coming of Christ. If then—and God grant that we 
may all feel weary and heavy laden with the burden of 
sin—we are compelled to join in the groans, we will join 
also in the hopes of the creation. ‘Looking for that 
blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God, 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” The dust, I must inhabit 
it fora while. But if I carry down with me to the grave 
the distinctive marks of a believer in Christ, hatred of sin, 
and desires after holiness, the grave shall be only as the 
womb in which I am fashioned for immortality. When 
Christ left the grave, the proclamation was, “Thou art My 
Son, this day have I begotten Thee;” and if sonship 
followed the resurrection of the Head, adoption and mani- 
festation shall be perfected in that of the members. I add 
nothing but my earnest prayer to the God of all grace that 
we may all be found in Christ at His second appearing. 


LECT Wises 
ST. PAUL’S DETERMINATION 


For LE determined not to know anything among vou, sabe Jesus 
Christ, and Wim crucified.”’—1 Cor. ii. 2. 


Aes D was the Apostle wrong in his determination? He 

speaks as if the doctrine of the Cross were ample 
enough, comprehensive enough, for all his powers. Does 
this at all indicate that he was of a narrow and contracted 
mind, which could apply itself to only one topic, whilst a 
hundred others, perhaps nobler and loftier, lay beyond its 
grasp? Nay, not so; the tone of St. Paul abundantly 
indicates that he gloried in being thus limited to the 
Cross—gloried, because in comparison there was: nothing 
else worth knowing—gloried, because this one knowledge 
might be said to include, or, where it did not include, to 
supersede every other. The tone of the Apostle is not 
that of a man who is apologizing for the limited character 
of his preaching, or its humiliating tendency ; it is rather 
that of one who felt that the Corinthians had nothing to 
complain of, seeing that he had taught them the most pre- 
cious, the most diffusive, the most ennobling of truths. 
Indeed, he had known nothing amongst them, “save Jesus 
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Christ, and Him crucified”—but what else was there 
which, as sinners, it was important for them to learn? 
what which, if learnt, did not derive a fresh meaning or 
fresh interest from the Cross of the Redeemer ? 

Here, then, is our subject of discourse—the Apostle 
determined to know nothing save the Cross ; but the Cross 
is the noblest study for the intellectual man, as it is the 
only refuge for the immortal. How different was the 
plan of the Apostle from that pursued by many who 
have undertaken the propagation of Christianity. It is 
recorded, we believe, of some of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, that, in their endeavours to bring over the 
heathen to Christianity, they scrupulously kept the Cruci- 
fixion out of sight, considering that such a fact would 
invincibly prejudice those whom they wished to convince. 
And it is well known that the Moravian missionaries, men 
of extraordinary piety and zeal, laboured for a long time 
in Greenland, without at least giving prominence to the 
doctrine of the Atonement, believing that it became them 
to clear the way, and prepare men’s minds, before they 
advanced the truth of Christ’s death—a truth so likely, as 
they thought, to give fatal offence even to the most de- 
graded and barbarous. In each case the same feeling was 
at work—the feeling that there is something very humili- 
ating in the Cross, and that human reason, and yet more, 
human pride, must recoil from the thought of being saved 
by One Who died as a malefactor. And you must all be 
aware that, whatever the error or mistake of the mission- 
aries to whom we have referred, there is a great repugnance 
in men’s minds to that doctrine which is virtually the 
essence of Christianity, and that what St. Paul elsewhere 
calls ‘the offence of the Cross” can only cease with the 
thorough renewal of our nature. It must be immediately 
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allowed that the scheme of Christianity is not one which 
commends itself at once to those whom it proposes to 
rescue ; on the contrary, it is so constructed as almost 
necessarily to excite opposition, because, in place of flatter- 
ing any one passion, it requires the subjugation of all. 
But, after all, the observable thing is, that Christianity is 
valuable and glorious on those very accounts on which, in 
common estimation, it must move the antipathies of its 
hearers. The missionary might keep back all mention of 
the Cross, because fearful of exciting dislike and contempt. 
But, all the while, he would be withholding that which 
gives its majesty to the system, and striving to apologize 
for its noblest distinction. 

It is sufficiently evident from the words of our text 
that this was the opinion of the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles. And we reckon it of importance that we should 
oceasionally shift the ground of debate, that, in place of 
admitting what may be styled the shame of the Cross, we 
should boldly affirm and exhibit its glory. We know not 
that we ought to allow that the missionaries of whom we 
have spoken acted with prudence and penetration, even 
supposing that they had only carnal principles for their 
guidance, With all our admission that, at the first hear- 
ing, there would be something repulsive in the doctrine of 
Christ crucified, we believe that this doctrine has only to 
be fairly exhibited and fully expanded in order to its 
attracting the warmest admiration ; and we can think it 
in the highest degree probable, even if you shut out the 
consideration that faithful preaching alone may expect the 
Divine blessing, that missionaries would have made far 
greater way by insisting on and displaying the majesty of 
the Cross, than by keeping out of sight, or only partially 
exhibiting, what they erroneously thought so likely to dis- 
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please. And it is this which, on the present occasion, we 
wish to make good. Give your close attention to so inter- 
esting a question. We are to set the Apostle against all 
‘those teachers who would, in any way or degree, keep back, 
or obscure, the doctrine of the Cross; and we are to see 
whether he did not display as much of wisdom as of bold- 
ness when, in no tone of apology, but with the confidence 
of one who knew that he had taught what was best worth 
the being learned, he exclaimed to the Corinthians, “I 
determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified.” 

Now, we need hardly observe to you that, so far as 
Christ Jesus Himself was concerned, it is not possible to 
compute what may be called the humiliation or shame of 
the Cross. Itis altogether beyond our power to form any 
adequate conception of the degree in which the Mediator 
humbled Himself when born of a woman, and taking part 
of flesh and blood. It is beyond our power, because, with 
all our searchings, we cannot find out God, we cannot 
approach the confines of the Divine nature ; and therefore 
neither can we measure the mighty descent down which 
Divinity passed in assuming humanity. But, after all, the 
more surprising humiliation is that which seems to come 
more nearly within our measurement—the humiliation of 
the Man Christ Jesus, the humiliation to which the Medi- 
ator submitted after our nature had been assumed. In 
merely becoming man, or rather, in becoming man with- 
out the taint of original sin, the Eternal Word did not 
bring Himself under the curse: He was not accessible to 
death, that great penalty of transgression, neither was He 
heir to any of that degradation which is literally our 
birthright as the seed of the apostate. But when the 
Redeemer, though He had done no sin, consented to place 
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Himself in the position of sinners—when, though the 
violated law had no claims upon Him, He voluntarily 
made Himself the subject of its exactions—then was it 
that He marvellously and mysteriously descended—there 
being, if we may venture to compare things neither of 
which we can measure, something less overwhelming in 
the fact that “the Word was made flesh,” than in the 
other fact that, ‘being found in fashion as a man, He 
humbled Himself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the Cross.” Here it is that the word “ shame” 
may justly be used ; for in this it was that Christ Jesus 
became “a curse for us.” We read nothing of the shame 
of His becoming a man, but we do read of the shame of 
His dying as a malefactor. Thus St. Paul declares of Him 
in his Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘‘ Who, for the joy that 
was set before Him, endured the Cross, despising the 
shame ”—an expression which equally marks that Christ 
was sensible of the indignities of His death, and that He 
made light of them when compared with the recompense 
which was to follow. 

And if we allow that it was a shameful thing, that it 
involved a humiliation which no thought can measure, that 
the Lord of life and glory should have hung asa malefactor 
between earth and heaven, with what other emotions, you 
may ask, but those of sorrow and self-reproach, should we 
contemplate the Cross? Shall we exult in the Cross? 
Shall we make it matter of triumphant rejoicing that the 
Son of God had to ascend such an altar, and that, stretched 
thereon, an ignominious spectacle, He poured out His soul 
unto death? Indeed, we are not so to exult as to lose 
those feelings of godly contrition which a sight of the 
Cross should always produce. The awful transactions of 
which Calvary was the scene should never be contem- 
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plated by us without a deep sense of the magnitude of the 
guilt which required such an expiation, and great self- 
abhorrence at having added to the burden which weighed 
down the innocent Sufferer. But, nevertheless, though of 
all men perhaps St. Paul was the least likely to forget 
or underrate the causes of sorrow presented by the Cross, 
this great Apostle, in determining to know nothing but 
the Cross, could adopt a tone which implied that he 
gloried in the Cross. And why, think you, was this? 
How comes it to pass that that which, under one point of 
view, covers the beholder with confusion, should yet, 
under some other, excite feelings of exultation, as though 
all the shame disappeared, and there remained nothing but 
the magnificence of triumph? Or why, if there be so much 
of shame about the Cross, was the Apostle wise, when 
addressing himself to a refined and polished people, in 
determining to “ know nothing but Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified 2” 

Indeed, there is no difficulty in finding answers to these 
questions; the only difficulty is in the selecting those 
which are the more pertinent and striking. We may first 
observe that the great truth which the Apostle had to 
impress on the Corinthians was, that, in spite of their sin- 
fulness and alienation, they were still beloved by the one 
true God. And how could he better do this than by dis- 
playing the Cross? The greater the humiliation to which 
the Son of God submitted, the greater was the amount of 
the Divine love towards man. We admit, what of course 
it is impossible to deny, that there was an unmeasured 
indignity in the death of the Cross, and that the consider- 
ation that it was for our sakes this indignity was endured 
should bring us down to the dust, and fill us with penitential 
sorrow. But who can fail to perceive that, the greater the 
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obstacles to our rescue, the lower the depths to which a 
Mediator must descend in order to lay hold on the perish- 
ing, the more intense was the manifestation of the com- 
passions of God, of His regard to the lost, notwithstanding 
their apostasy? We know not whether it be lawful to 
speak of the possibility of our having been saved through 
any other arrangement. We may not be able to prove, 
and perhaps it hardly becomes us to investigate, what may 
be called the necessity for Christ’s death, so that, unless 
Jesus had consented to die, it would not have been in 
God’s power to open to us the kingdom of heaven. But 
we cannot be passing the bounds of legitimate supposition 
if we imagine for a moment that some less costly process 
had sufficed, and that justice had been satisfied, without 
exacting from our Surety penalties so tremendous as were 
actually paid. And is it not too evident to ask any proof, 
that in the very proportion in which you diminish the 
sufferings of the Mediator, you diminish also the exhibi- 
tion of His love, and leave it a thing to be questioned, 
though not perhaps disproved, that God’s compassions are 
ample enough for every case of human sinfulness and 
sorrow? It is the fine argument of St. Paul, an argument 
by which he would repress every fear and animate to con- 
fidence, ‘“‘ He that spared not His own Son, but delivered 
Him up for us all, how,shall He not with Him also freely 
give us all things?” It is an argument which rests on the 
fact that nothing can be needed by us which it would 
cost God as much to bestow as did that which has already 
been given; and which draws, as an inference from this 
fact, that He Who has imparted the greater benefit cannot 
be willing to withhold the less. But you destroy the 
force of the argument, you take all point from the verse, 
if you in any degree weaken the words, “ He that spared 
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not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all.” Sup- 
pose that God had spared His own Son, suppose that the 
arrangements made for our redemption had not. required 
His delivering Him up for us all, and is it not undeniable 
that the Apostle’s reasoning is so weakened that it could 
not be urged in many extreme cases of guilt and destitu- 
tion? There might have been room for debate whether 
what was required did not exceed what had already been 
done, and whether therefore the fact of redemption fur- 
nished groundwork of hope, or rather of assurance, that 
God would give what the urgency demanded. 

But redemption through the death, the death on the 
Cross, of a Mediator, and that Mediator the only-begotten 
of the Father, leaves no place for such debate, because 
imagination itself can suggest nothing greater than what 
God hath already done, and because therefore no case can 
arise in which the want can be thought to exceed the 
munificence and mercy of God. It is then to “Christ 
Jesus, and Him crucified” that we make our appeal when 
we would furnish such evidence of Divine love as must 
overbear all unbelief. We do not rest our proof on the 
fact that we have been redeemed, but on the fact that we 
have been redeemed through the bitter passion and the 
ignominious death of God’s only and well-beloved Son. 
It is here that the proof is absolutely irrefragable. Know- 
ing that Christ “bare our sins in His own body on the 
tree,” we know that we are beloved with a love which 
no thought can measure, no unworthiness alienate, no 
necessities overtask. What then, as sinners alienated 
from God, can we want to know if we know “Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified?” In what shall we exult, in 
what glory, if not in this knowledge? If there be a cause 
of exultation, a motive for rejoicing to a fallen creature, 
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must it not be that he is still dear to his Maker, that, 
notwithstanding all which he hath done to provoke 
Divine wrath and make condemnation inevitable, he is 
regarded with unspeakable tenderness by the Almighty, 
watched over with a solicitude, and provided for at a cost, 
which could not be exceeded if he were the noblest and 
purest of the beings that throng the intelligent universe ? 
Teach me this, and you teach me everything. And this 
I learn from Christ crucified. I learn it indeed in a 
measure from the sun, as he walks the firmament and 
warms the earth into fertility. I learn it from the moon, 
as she gathers the stars into her train and throws over 
creation her robe of soft light. I gather it from the 
various operations and provisions of nature, from the 
faculties of the mind, from the capacities of the soul. 
But if I am taught by these, the teaching after all is but 
imperfect and partial; they do indeed give testimony that 
man is not forgotten of God; but the testimony would be 
equally given, were there the power of receiving it, to the 
brute creation, to the innumerable animated tribes which 
are to perish at death. It is not a testimony, at least not 
a direct, that we are cared for as immortal beings, and can 
be pardoned as sinful, It is not a testimony that He 
Who is of purer eyes than to look upon iniquity can 
receive into favour even the vilest of those who have 
thrown off allegiance, and manifest such an exuberance of 
loving-kindness towards the guilty as will not leave the 
worst case without hope and without succour. Show us 
what will give such testimony as this, and sun, and moon, 
and the granaries of nature, and the workings of intellect, 
will drop, in comparison, their office of instructor. 

We show you Christ on the Cross. . Are the blazings 
of the sun, or the milder shinings of the moon, or the 
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processes of vegetation, or the soarings of mind, a 
thousandth part as demonstrative of a love in which 
sinners may confide, as this emblem of shame, this 
memento of ignominy? I gaze upon the Cross, and He 
Who is extended there seems stretching forth the arms of 
His kindness, that He may embrace the world, and 
gather the perishing under the wing of His protection. 
‘It is no finite being who is thus suspended; though He 
be dying amid the revilings of His enemies, He is “ from 
everlasting and to everlasting,” as truly, as actually 
‘God, as though throned in inaccessible splendour, and 
summoning into existence new worlds and new orders. 
Then I cannot doubt the Divine love. I cannot doubt 
of this love, that it may justly be called inexhaustible, 
and that, if I will only allow myself to be its object, 
there is no amount of guiltiness which can exclude me 
from its embrace. And this it is which, as an immortal 
yet sinful being, I have most interest in ascertaining ; 
this it is in which, if once ascertained, I have most cause 
to exult. Come then a teacher to those sunk in 
heathenism, and what shall he teach? Ay, one may go 
and tell them of their being objects of God’s providence, 
fed by His bounty, guided by His light, curtained by His 
shadow. Another may tell them of their having been 
made after His image, endowed with immortality, illumi- 
nated by reason. I would not be insensible to the 
excellence of such teaching, to the beauty of these proofs 
of the love of the Creator. But, feeling that these 
heathen are in danger of eternal destruction, and know- 
ing that the sacrifice made on their behalf is such as 
irresistibly proves that God so’ loves them as to do every- 
thing to. save them,*except dishonour Himself, give me 
the teacher who would exclaim’ with the Apostle, “T 
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determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified.” 

We proceed to observe that, although to the eye of 
sense there be nothing but shame about the Cross, yet a 
spiritual discernment perceives it to be hung with the 
very richest of trophies. You will remember how St. 
Paul speaks in his Epistle to the Colossians, in what 
magnificent terms he describes the achievement of the 
dying Redeemer: “ Blotting out the handwriting of 
ordinances that was against us, which was contrary to us, 
He took it out of the way, nailing it to His Cross; 
and having spoiled principalities and powers, He made a 
show of them openly, triumphing over them in it;” as 
though He had vanquished all the enemies of God and of 
men, stripped them of usurped sovereignty, and fastened 
them in the face of the universe to the Cross on which 
Himself hung. And what was this but the matter of 
fact? It is necessarily to be admitted that, in one point 
of view, there was shame, degradation, ignominy, in 
Christ’s dying on the Cross; but it is equally certain 
that in another there was honour, victory, triumph. 
You are all aware that such was the scheme of our 
redemption, that ‘ without shedding of blood could be 
no remission,” and that it was made the indispensable 
condition of human salvation, that the Word, when 
‘‘found in fashion as a man,” should offer Himself as “a 
sacrifice for sin.” And if such were the ordained 
arrangements for human salvation, then it follows that on 
the Cross was achieved the mightiest result of which this 
earth has ever been the scene, and that death was made 
the instrument of its own destruction, and of that of the 
great adversaries of God. We are told that through 
death Christ Jesus destroyed him that had the power of 
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death, that is, the devil; and that He “made peace 
by the blood of His Cross.” We know that in dying 
the Redeemer brake off the yoke from the neck of the 
human population, wrenched from Satan the sceptre 
which he had long wielded as the god of this world, and 
scattered the seeds of immortality amid the dust of the 
sepulchres. Might not therefore an Apostle declare that 
‘Christ Jesus spoiled principalities and powers, and made 
a show of them openly, triumphing over them in the 
Cross 4 

I know not whether he refers to any exhibition which 
was vouchsafed to higher orders of being: whether he is 
to be understood as affirming that there was a vivid 
manifestation of the triumphs of the Cross, just as 
though the devil and his apostate company, and death 
and hell, had all been made to pass in procession, like 
captives at the chariot-wheels of their conqueror, that the 
inhabitants of the invisible world might know how 
victorious had Christ been in death. But, whatever the 
demonstrations of conquest which may have been granted 
to angels, we need nothing but the eye of faith in order 
to our discerning on the Cross the finest trophies which a 
victor ever won. There, nailed with the very nails 
by which the feet and hands of the Redeemer were 
pierced, hangs the law by which all were condemned, but 
which has now nothing to lay to the charge of God’s 
elect. There are impaled those principalities and powers, 
the originators and propagators of evil, who leagued 
together to effect man’s destruction, but who, now that 
Christ has died, machinate in vain against such as have 
faith in the Lord our Redeemer. There is fastened Death 
itself, that great tyrant and destroyer of humankind ; for 
in dying Christ accomplished the noble prediction, “ O 
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death, I will be thy plagues; O grave, I will be thy 
destruction.” There our sins are transfixed, having been 
condemned in the flesh, because borne in Christ’s body on 
the tree, exhibited as capable of forgiveness, yet as objects 
of abhorrence, inasmuch as nothing shows their enormity 
like that which gains their pardon. And am I then to be 
ashamed of the Cross? It is to be ashamed of the 
battle-field on which has been won the noblest of 
victories, of the engine by which has been vanquished the 
fiercest of enemies. It is to be ashamed of conquest, 
ashamed of triumph, ashamed of deliverance. Indeed, 
you may tell me that a result may be glorious, and yet the 
means through which it is effected degrading and 
ignoble. But what is called the shame is one great 
element in the glory. It would, comparatively, have 
been as nothing that, as leader of the celestial armies, 
Christ should have overthrown the foes of God and of 
man—the splendid thing is, that He “ trod the winepress 
alone, and that of the people there was with Him none.” 
It would, comparatively, have been as nothing that, 
putting forth all the might of Divinity, He should have 
shown Himself superior to every adversary—the marvel- 
lous, the amazing truth is, that He met the opposing 
forces as a Man, a Man over Whom death was to have 
power ; and that as a Man, yea, a Man in the agonies of 
dissolution, He discomfited every foe, and won every 
trophy. He triumphed by being apparently defeated ; 
He vanquished by the act of yielding to an enemy. 

And therefore was His death glorious, ay, unspeakably 
more glorious than life, array it how you will with cir- 
cumstances of honour. .To have destroyed death by 
living would have. been wonderful ; but to have destroyed 
it by dying, oh, this is the prodigy of prodigies; the glory 
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of glories. This takes all signs of infirmity from the 
wounds of the Mediator—they were the weapons with 
which He conquered. This turns the crown of thorns 
into a diadem of splendour; for in being twined round 
His brow they lost their power of injuring. This con- 
verts the sepulchre of Jesus into the avenue of immor- 
tality ; for,in entering it He gave life to the buried, and 
made sure the resurrection of whatever hath been human. 
And if all this may be affirmed of ‘‘ Jesus Christ, and 
Him crucified,” can I want anything more from a teacher 
who visits me to guide me to God and immortality ? 
Must he equip himself with the learning of the schools, 
must he become conversant with the theories of philosophy, 
or must he frame apologies for what he has to tell, as 
though the doctrine of Christ crucified were not enough 
for the sinner, or as though it could not fail to excite 
prejudice? Nay, ye learned teachers, ye polished lecturers, 
ye subtle reasoners, give place to an Apostle, who could 
thus express his fixed and earnest resolution, ‘‘I deter- 
mined not to know anything amongst you, save Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified.” 

But we have hitherto scarcely carried our argument 
to the full extent of the Apostle’s assertion. Not only 
was he determined to know amongst the Corinthians 
“* Jesus Christ, and Him crucified,” but he was determined 
to know nothing else. And if you consider for a moment 
what reason we have to believe that every blessing which 
‘we enjoy may be traced to the Cross, you will readily 
acknowledge that St. Paul went no further than he was 
bound to go as a faithful messenger of Christ. It is the 
doctrine of Scripture, that man forfeited through apostasy 
whatever he possessed of good upon earth, as wellas what- 
ever might have been reserved for him in another state of 
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being. And the only sufficient reason to be given why 
what had been forfeited was not instantly withdrawn, 
seems to be that the intercession of Jesus was prevalent 
at the first moment of transgression, so that immediately 
that sin cried for vengeance, the atoning blood, not then 
shed, pleaded for remission. It is not enough to say that 
Christ, by His agony and passion, recovered for us the 
lost immortality ; we believe it to be just as true that 
preserved for man whatever is valuable in time as that 
He regained for him whatever is glorious in eternity. I 
think that we ought never to look admiringly on the 
magnificence of the landscape, never to gather in the 
harvest, never to gladden ourselves with the charities of 
home, never to trace the workings of intellect, without as 
distinct a feeling of obligation to Christ, as when we hear 
how the soul may be saved through His blood and His 
righteousness. I can say to the man of science, thine 
intellect was saved for thee by the Cross. I can say to 
the father of a family, the endearments of home were 
rescued by the Cross. _I can say to the admirer of nature, 
the glorious things in the mighty panorama retained their 
places through the erection of the Cross. I can say to the 
ruler of an empire, the subordination of different classes, 
the working of society, the energies of government, are all 
owing to the Cross, 

And when the mind passes to the consideration of 
spiritual benefits, where can you find one not connected 
with “Jesus Christ, and Him crucified?” The pardon of" 
sin,—it can be granted, because an expiation has been 
made ; but that expiation was made upon the Cross. The 
influences of the Spirit,—they can be vouchsafed, because 
purchased by Christ; but the purchase-money was paid 
upon the Cross. Death may be triumphed over,—but 
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only because Christ spoiled it of its sting as He hung 
upon the Cross. Heaven may be entered,—but only 
because, through the sacrifice of the Cross, Christ opened 
the kingdom to all believers. Thus, time and eternity, 
each is equally irradiated, each equally filled with bene- 
diction by the Cross, as though there flowed from that 
which, to a carnal eye, seems the emblem of shame what- 
ever is precious to man as a sojourner on earth, whatever 
is needed by him as the heir of immortality. What then 
do I need beyond the doctrine of the Cross? What is 
there of any worth to me in my immortal capacity which 
you can teach me that is not derived from the Cross? 
Then how shall an instructor prepare himself for visiting 
the idolatrous Corinthians? Of course he takes with him 
the great truths of the Incarnation and Atonement ; but is 
it necessary that he should add to these? must he have 
varieties to meet the various tastes of his audience? must 
he be prepared to back up these truths by other and 
collateral doctrines, or to illustrate them by curious 
analogies? Ah! no-—-so true is it that all we have, and 
all we hope for, flows to us from the Cross, so certain that 
every truth in which as immortal beings we are closely 
interested, is in some way derived from the Cross, that 
an Apostle, not because he was narrow-minded, but 
because he was large-minded, not because he wished to 
teach but little, but because he wished to teach much, 
could exclaim, “I determined not to know anything 
amongst you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified!” 

But we have yet another remark to offer. St. Paul 
must have desired to teach that doctrine which was best 
adapted to the bringing the Corinthians to “live soberly, 
tighteously, and godly in the world.” If therefore he 
confined himself to any one doctrine, we may be sure that 


- 
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he considered it the most likely to be influential on the 
practice, on the turning sinners from the error of their 
ways, and making them obedient to God’s law. And 
what doctrine is this if not that of ‘‘ Jesus Christ, and 
Him crucified?” In another place St. Paul describes 
himself as glorying in the Cross, because that by it the 
“world was crucified unto him, and he unto the world.” 
What are we to understand by this twofold crucifixion? 
The world was to St. Paul as a crucified thing, and 
St. Paul was to the world as a crucified thing. They were 
dead one to the other. The Apostle regarded the world, 
with its pomp, its show, its riches, its pleasures, its 
honours, with no other feelings than he would have 
regarded a malefactor fastened to a cross, and whose con- 
dition could excite no desire for participation. Or all 
that the world could offer appeared no more attractive to 
St. Paul than it would to a man in the act of dissolution, 
and who, suspended on a cross, would look down with a 
kind of insensibility on objects which before had been 
precious in his sight. Thus the world was to the Apostle 
as a crucified thing ; or, to express the same idea some- 
what differently, the Apostle was to the world as a 
crucified man, so that, if you put away the metaphor, the 
thing affirmed is, that St. Paul was completely “a new 
creature,” with affections detached from things below and 
fixed on things above. 

And he ascribes this change in himself to the virtues of 
the Cross, to “Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” And 
justly might he thus ascribe it. It is one of the great 
fruits of Christ’s passion and death that the renewing 
influences of the Holy Ghost are shed on us abundantly. 
We read that, when the Mediator ascended up on high, 
that He might claim the recompense of His humiliation 
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and sufferings, He received gifts for men, yea, “‘ even for 
the rebellious, that the Lord God might dwell amongst 
them.” Without the descent of the Spirit the work of 
Redemption would have been incomplete ; for it is the 
Spirit which takes of the things of Christ and shows 
them to our souls. It is the Spirit which applies, or 
makes available, the finished work of the Mediator; so 
that,’though redeemed, we could not be saved unless the 
Spirit convinced us of sin, wrought in us repentance, and 
enabled us to believe in Jesus as our Advocate with God. 
But, of course, if the Spirit could not have been bestowed 
unless Christ had been crucified, we are not more 
indebted to the Cross for the “inheritance of the saints in 
light,” than for that meetness for the inheritance, without 
which heaven cannot be entered, nor enjoyed if it could. 
It is therefore through the Cross that we become new 
creatures, crucified to the world, and the world to us; 
because it is through the sacrifice presented on the Cross 
that those influences are derived to us without which 
there can be nothing of moral renovation. And there is 
more to be said than this. Would you learn to despise 
the pomps and vanities of the world, to hate sin, to with- 
stand evil lusts? Then must you be much on the mount 
of Crucifixion, much with Jesus in His last struggle with 
evil. Who would yield to a corrupt passion, who would 
indulge himself in unlawful gratifications, who would 
hearken to a base temptation, if his eye were upon Christ, 
“wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for our 
iniquities?” The sight of Jesus, pierced by and for our 
sins, is the great preservative against our yielding to the 
pleadings of a corrupt nature. One glance at the Cross 
would make us pause in the pursuit of a bauble, bring 


confusion of face at our daring to be sensual, and fill 
X.L, Q 
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us with self-reproach that we could desire what is 
perishable. 

The world was one of those trophies which, in His hour 
of apparent defeat but actual mastery, Christ fastened to 
the tree on which He hung; for in dying He defaced and 
deformed the objects most admired and coveted amongst 
men; and the nails with which He was pierced are still 
those which must be driven into our passions and lusts, if, 
like Jael with Sisera, we would see the enemy stretched 
dead at our feet. And if we can affirm this of the Cross, 
and if the Apostle must have desired to publish that 
amongst the Corinthians which was most likely to be 
effectual in bringing them out of darkness into marvellous 
light, can you any longer wonder at the determination 
announced in our text? We, too, will know nothing 
“save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” By nature we 
are prisoners, and this teaches us how to be free. We are 
powerless—this teaches us how to gain strength. We are 
doomed to eternal misery—this teaches us how to become 
heirs of happiness. To whom then shall we go but to 
Christ upon the Cross? O Lord! it is only through Thee, 
Thee dying, the Just for the unjust, that I can live; there- 
fore strengthen me in the determination to know nothing 
but Thee, and Thee crucified. 


TECTURE OXI, 


THE SONG OF MOSES AND THE LAMB 


“And they sing the song of Moses the servant of Grovd, and the 
song of the Lamb, saying, Ckreat and marvellous ave Thy works, 
Low Cod Almighty ; just and true are Thy wavs, Thou Hing of 
saints.’—ReEv. xv. 3. 


N the first lesson of this morning’s service there has 
been read to you the inspired account of those mar- 
vellous events, the passage of the Israelites through the 
Red Sea, and the destruction of Pharaoh and all his hosts. 
It was on this occasion, when the Israelites saw their 
enemies lying dead on the seashore, that there was 
chanted that lofty song of triumph which is designated in 
our text as “the song of Moses the servant of God.” 
With the view then of associating our sermon with the 
services of the day, we take a text which represents as 
heard again, and in far different scenes, those exulting 
notes which floated over waves in whose depths had been 
whelmed the proud oppressors of God’s ancient Church. 
Before the seven angels go forth to “pour ott the vials of 
God’s wrath upon the earth,” the Evangelist St. John is 
cheered by a vision, representing the joy and triumph of 
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the faithful followers of Christ, when their enemies shall 
have been overthrown, and their deliverance completed. 
He beholds “a sea of glass mingled with fire,” and on it 
stand, “ with the harps of God in their hands,” those who 
have gained the victory over the beast, and his image, and 
his mark. As the conquerors stood on this mysterious 
sea, they sang that song of which our text is a part, and 
which is defined by St. John as “the song of Moses and 
the Lamb.” 

Without pretending to settle what events may be thus 
prophetically alluded to, we may safely consider our text 
as belonging to a glorious season, when Christ shall have 
mightily interfered on behalf of His people, and swept 
away those who have resisted His authority. The song is 
a song of exultation, sung by the righteous, and called 
forth by judgments which have overwhelmed the wicked. 
And whilst this is undeniably its character, we need not 
be very careful to confine our observations to the occasion 
on which it was heard by St. John: we may safely extend 
them to the final estate of the Church, and consider the 
strains which are swept from the harps of God as those 
which shall float through the celestial Temple. This being 
premised, our text suggests two topics of discourse; for it 
gives what may be called a definition of the song which 
the triumphant Church sings; and it then furnishes us 
with the words of which that song is composed. We 
have therefore, in the first place, to examine the name by 
which the song is described, “ the song of Moses the 
servant of God, and the song of the Lamb:” we have then, 
in the second place, to consider the language employed, 
‘Great and marvellous are Thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty; just and true are Thy ways, Thou King of 
saints,” 
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Now, it admits no dispute that, when the song of the 
triumphant Church is called “the song of Moses the 
servant of God,” the reference is, as we have already 
stated, to the chant of the Israelites and their leader when 
Pharaoh and his hosts had been buried in the waters. 


And it is very observable, and in some respects almost 


mysterious, that it should be this song of Moses to which 
glorified saints will strike their harps. The song is one 
not only of thanksgiving to the Lord, but of exultation 
over the wicked, and of rejoicing in their destruction. 
Hearken to its words as given in the services of the day: 
“The Lord is a man of war, the Lord is His Name. 
Pharaoh’s chariots and his hosts hath He cast into the sea. 
The depths have covered them: they sank into the bottom 
as a stone.” We hardly know a more perplexing truth, 
nor one which more shows how vast a change will have 
passed over our feelings when we shall have put on 
immortality, than that of our acquiescing in the punish- 
ment of the wicked; yea, of our approving that punish- 
ment, and magnifying God for the vindication of His 
attributes. We cannot doubt the truth. We cannot 
question that, as God will hereafter gain honour from the 
lost as well as the redeemed, those to whom God is to be 
all in all through eternity, and who will therefore derive 
happiness from whatever contributes to His glory, will find 
material of thankfulness, and consequently of joy, in the 
condemnation of the reprobate, as well as in their own 
pardon and acceptance. But, with our present sensibilities 
and affections, this is quite incomprehensible. The case 
goes far beyond that of Moses and the Israelites on the 
shore of the Red Sea. Even then there must have heen 
the yearning of natural sympathy over the mighty com- 
pany that had been buried in the waters. We do not 
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believe that, as the delivered tribes looked on the immense 
grave, and thought on the thousands over whom it had 
suddenly closed, they could fail to experience, amid all 
their rejoicing and exultation, something like anguish of 
feeling, a regret and a sorrow that the wickedness of their 
enemies had rendered needful so tremendous a discom- 
fiture. But the Egyptians were the sworn foes of the 
Israelites. There were between them none of the associa- 
tions of kinsmanship; and as the people of the Lord 
beheld the waters meeting in their strength and sepulchring 
their pursuers, there were none who had to think of a 
child, or a parent, or a friend, grappling in agony with the 
irresistible tide. Suppose the case had been different, 
suppose that in the ranks of the Egyptians there had been 
many linked by close family ties with the Israelites—and 
who can doubt that there would have been sore hearts and 
weeping eyes amongst those for whom the Lord had 
wrought the great deliverance ; and that as Moses led the 
‘song, and Miriam the dance, some there would have been 
whose voices would have faltered too much to swell the 
one, and whose limbs would have trembled too much to 
mingle in the other? 

And yet we have here only the case which must neces- 
sarily be supposed when all shall have occurred which was 
typified by the destruction of the Egyptians. It is not 
merely that those whom wrath overtakes and consigns to 
perdition will be our fellow-men, beings of the same race, 
and therefore linked with us by most intimate associations. 
This were much ; for this would seem enough to seal our 
lips, or cause lament to mingle with our song. But it 
must come to pass that, in variety of instances, there will 
be the division of families, so that whilst one member is 
with the Israelites, another will be with the Egyptians. 
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And this division must be thoroughly known. ‘The 
parent whose child has not followed him to heaven cannot 
fail to miss that child ; the child who has himself escaped 
the deluge, but whose parent has been overwhelmed by its 
rushings, must be aware of the absence of the one he most 
loved. And yet it is to the song of Moses that the golden 
harps will in each case be swept. “Sing ye to the Lord ; 
for He hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider 
hath He thrown into the sea.” We must again confess 
that, with our present susceptibilities and affections, it is 
hard to think that this can ever come to pass. If we were 
to decide by our feelings, we should be disposed to believe 
that it would introduce misery into heaven to allow know- 
ledge of the misery of those who have been dear to us on 
earth. But, nevertheless, we can be certain that such shall 
not be the case. Knowing, as we undeniably do, that 
nothing which has the least alliance with sorrow shall 
gain entrance into the everlasting city, we cannot doubt 
that the happiness of saints will be undiminished and 
undisturbed, though they should miss from the shining 
assembly those bound to them by the most endearing 
relations. Yea, we must carry our persuasion yet further 
than this. "We must believe that, with all the conscious- 
ness that some whom they tenderly loved have earned for 
themselves a heritage of shame and despair, the ransomed 
of the Lord will feel how the Divine attributes have been 
magnified in the punishment awarded to the impenitent, 
and join in praising their Maker for the manifestation of 
His justice, 

And this—however we may shrink and revolt from 
what appears so unnatural—this describes to us what is 
loftiest in Christian attainment, and what therefore may 
justly be looked for in our future state of being. I know 
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that it would be Christian perfection to have God all 
in all; to make Him so completely the centre of the affec- 
tions, or to be so lost in Deity, as to have no will but His 
will, and no end but His glory. And it is this which we 
are taught to expect when admitted within the veil and 
put into possession of the incorruptible inheritance. We 
are so to find our life and happiness in God, that He will 
be “our strength and our portion for ever.” We are to 
enter into such communion with Him, so to derive every 
thing immediately from Him, and to devote everything 
entirely to Him, that it will be His presence which 
animates us, His will which actuates, and His honour 
which employs. And what can better describe to us this 
being swallowed up in God than the announcement that 
the redeemed, when the waves of fire shall have rushed in 
their resistlessness over the reprobate, and the‘ Almighty 
shall have fearfully vindicated His insulted Sovereignty in 
the sight of the universe, will chant a high strain of 
praise, and roll through the heavenly Temple a chorus of 
lofty exultation? I know it strikes you as though this 
would be impossible. I know there is a feeling in your 
breasts that, if there be one amongst the redeemed who is 
conscious that the voices of those whom he loved are 
swelling that deep wail which rises from the overwhelmed 
throng, he at least must be silent whilst his companions 
weave the song, and add no note to the magnificent 
melody. But, oh, you are calculating by what man is, not 
by what man shall be. You fail to rise to the greatness 
of the thought, that God is to be “all in all” to His 
creatures. God all in all”—then I shall rejoice in 
whatever brings honour to His Name. This explains the 
paradox, this removes the mystery, And you might 
gather much of imagery together to delineate how man 
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shall be so devoted to God as to surrender every feeling 
which opposes the consecration ; but nothing could outdo 
the vigour and vividness of the picture which fetches its 
illustrations from the Red Sea’s shore. You might catch 
the echoes of celestial minstrelsy, and give us fragments of 
those glorious hymns which, floating on unearthly music, 
penetrate the mysterious solitudes of Deity, and fill them 
with celebrations of the universal Father. But if you are 
to tell us how the human shall be absorbed in the Divine ; 
how the creature will have outgrown all the feebleness 
and selfishness of this finite estate, and live, and move, 
and have his being in the Creator ; if you would describe 
those stately, yet ardent affections which can find their 
counterpart objects in Deity alone, but which find them in 
Him unlimitedly and everlastingly—oh, then you have 
said as much as our capacities can grasp, nay, more than 
suffices to fill them in their utmost stretch, when you have 
simply quoted the assertion of our text. For it is not the 
mighty melody which swells and soars when the heavenly 
hosts bow down in adoration of the Lord; and it is not 
the liquid poetry wherewith they tell His beauty and 
His grace; it is not this which can show me the mastery 
won over mortal passion, and the deep, engrossing, burn- 
ing love of the Almighty. But this indeed is shown me, 
so that imagination itself is distanced, when you have 
bidden me listen to a song which is heard, clear and 
distinct, above the last crash of disjointed systems and 
the cry of despairing multitudes ; and have told me that 
this song is from the lips and the harps of those who have 
been gathered from our earth into the celestial Church ; 
and have added, that the song is none other than that of 
the Israelites over the Egyptians whom the waters had 
entombed, “the song of Moses the servant of the Lord.” 
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We proceed to observe that the song of the triumphant 
Church is described, not only as the song of Moses, but 
as that also of the Lamb, “They sang the song of Moses 
the servant of God, and of the Lamb.” Now we may be 
said to feel more at home with the song of the Lamb than 
with that of Moses; for this is a song of which, even 
now, we can strike some notes, whereas we look on that 
of Moses with a kind of awe and dread, as though it were 
not suited to such minstrelsy as ours. The song of the 
Lamb which the Evangelist heard may be considered as 
that new song which is given in other parts of the Book 
of Revelation, and the burden of which is the worthiness 
of the Mediator. The “ thousand times ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousands” who are round about the throne, 
were heard by St. John saying with a loud voice, ‘‘ Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing.” This, or something similar to this, was the 
strain which mingled with that of lofty exultation as the 
Church beheld its overthrown enemies, And if therefore 
the song of Moses were one which showed such subjection 
or refinement of human feelings as is almost unintelligible, 
at least the song of the Lamb is in thorough harmony with 
what is now felt and chanted by believers. It is the song 
of grateful confession that we owe everything to the 
Redeemer, and that His blood and righteousness have 
been the alone procuring causes of deliverance from ruin 
and a title to immortality. 

And there is vast beauty in the retention of the Name 
of the Lamb in the melodies of heaven. You might have 
thought that, so soon as the conflict and the ignominy 
were over, all memory, or at least all trace of them would 
have been removed; and that as the Redeemer went to 
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and fro amid the throng of His admiring saints, there 
would be nothing to remind them that He had been “the 
Man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” But the 
very reverse of this is proved from the descriptions of the 
Book of Revelation. When St. John beheld the Mediator 
standing in the midst of the throne, and of the four beasts, 
and in the midst of the elders, the aspect under which He 
appeared was that of “a Lamb as it had been slain.” 
Strange that the imagery of death should be preserved 
amid scenes where death cannot enter. Yet, why strange ? 
Can we marvel that the Saviour should retain the prints 
of the nails, and appear, at one and the same time, as the 
Crucified and the Glorified? It was as the Lamb that He 
overthrew principalities and powers. It was as the Lamb 
that He defeated the machinations of Satan, and restored 
to its lost place a fallen creation. It was as the Lamb 
that He exhausted the curse which disobedience had 
provoked, and opened the graves, and bade the buried 
come forth. And the wounds which this Lamb received, 
what were they but the very weapons with which He 
conquered? “Through death He destroyed him that had 
the power of death, that is, the devil.” He vanquished 
by dying, He triumphed by falling. O  surpassingly 
strange as well as surpassingly vast, a victory in which 
the conquest was won through apparent defeat, and the 
foe subdued through yielding to His power. Death died 
in killing Christ, and the grave lost its sovereignty by 
reigning over the Lamb. Were not then the wounds of 
the Redeemer the arms with which He mastered the 
enemies of God? and what are they now but trophies of 
the unmeasured achievement? To appear therefore as the 
Lamb, ‘‘a Lamb as it had been slain,” in the midst of all 
the magnificence of the everlasting city, is to appear as 
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the mighty Conqueror Who led captivity captive. You 
might array Him with the insignia of universal authority, 
and sweep away every mark of humiliation and pain, but 
if He is to stand in the assembly of the saints, manifesting 
Himself as the Vanquisher of evil, wearing the spoils which 
He brought from the battle, clad in the robes of the 
Champion of God and man, then He must appear with the 
mementoes of Calvary, His crown the crown of thorns, 
though each thorn be a sparkle of the effulgence of 
Deity, and His sceptre His own Cross, though so burning 
with lustre that it lights up the whole expanse of the 
Mediatorial kingdom. 

And if it be as the Lamb that Christ is most glorious, 
what but the song of the Lamb shall be most on the lips 
of those for whom He died? If now we would sing the 
praises of our Lord, and pour forth our gratitude for what 
He hath done, we ask a hymn which tells us of His 
marvellous condescension in assuming our nature, and into 
whose verses is woven the mysterious record of His agony 
and passion. At times indeed we take other strains: we 
celebrate our Redeemer as from everlasting and to everlast- 
ing, the Almighty One by Whom the worlds were made, and 
“in Whose hands is the soul of every living thing.” But 
if the heart is to be thoroughly warmed there must be 
redemption in the anthem. The Architect of this mighty 
creation—it is a noble theme, and asks a mighty melody. 
The Substitute for sinners, the Deliverer of man from 
unimagined misery—this is the touching theme, and both 
asks and wakes the music of the soul. And it shall be 
the same hereafter, only.in far higher degree. We doubt 
not there will be many and various hymns chanted in 
the celestial Temple. Archangel to angel, cherubim to 
seraphim, and man to man, will roll sublime choruses, 
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such as our speech cannot now embody, nor our thought 
embrace. But one hymn there will be which shall be 
peculiar to men. One anthem shall be heard in which none 
but those who were once ready to perish will be able to 
join, but which their voices will never be weary of uttering: 
“Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by Thy 
blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation.” It will not be from an angel’s lips that this 
anthem will issue. The angel never knew the wretched- 
ness of being a fallen creature, and therefore cannot know 
the thankfulness of a redeemed. But men—those who 
had rebelled and been the enemies of God, those who 
had been on the brink of perdition, and who nevertheless 
have been raised to glory and immortality—men will 
dwell with ecstasy on the achievement of the Lamb, and 
weave that blessed Name into their loftiest measure, and 
shrine it in their sweetest harmony. Men may join in 
angels’ hymns; for theirs, too, will be the enraptured 
admiration of the Divine Majesty, and theirs the tribute 
of high-wrought acknowledgment, as Deity manifests His 
wonderfulness, and shows another height, or another depth, 
of that which, through eternity, will still be unsearchable. 
But angels can take, comparatively, no part in this song 
of the Lamb. Indeed, as the triumphant Church pours 
forth its praises, angels may, and we are told they will, 
chime in with the thrilling notes, and strike to the same 
ascriptions their instruments of music. But the burst of 
gratitude, the rush of thankful confession, the devotedness 
of soul breathed into the swelling peal—these require a 
personal interest in the sacrifice of the Lamb; and those 
only who can say, He died for us, will be able to throw 
themselves, as it were, into the anthem, ‘“‘ Worthy the 
Lamb that was slain !” 
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And thus, if it somewhat perplexed us to find that the 
song of Moses shall be sung by the Church, if it seemed 
like divesting that Church of the sympathies of humanity, 
we can at least have fellowship with the minstrelsy of 
heaven, now that we hear of another song, and that the 
song of the Lamb. We may feelas though our hearts must 
be fresh strung, and our voices tuned, ere we can rise to 
the awful gladness of that chant which is to commemorate 
how the Lord hath beaten down His foes. There may be 
kinsmen amongst those foes, our friends, our children ; 
and nature would now prompt us to the low and melan- 
choly dirge, rather than to the choral ode of such as exult 
and are thankful. But “the song of the Lamb”—we 
seem to know that strain: they are familiar notes; and 
the melody with which the celestial Temple rings is already 
echoed, though feebly and faintly, from the courts of the 
earthly. And the combination of song, the blending of 
the song of the Lamb with the song of Moses, this assures 
me that the redeemed, though freed from all that is weak 
and imperfect, and made equal to the angels in complete- 
ness of consecration to God, will retain the warm and 
yearning affections which now belong to their nature. 
The song that was heard on the Red Sea’s shore when 
the Egyptians had sunk like lead in the waters—had this 
alone been swept from the golden harps of saints, I might 
have thought that these saints had ceased to be men, and 
were no longer accessible to emotions by which they had 
been stirred whilst on earth. But when I hear further of 
a song of thanksgiving for mercies which are now the 
foremost in Christian celebration, then I learn that, though 
sublimely exalted, the saints are still men; their hearts 
are throbbing with the same gratitude as ours, and we can 
have companionship with them, and feel them still 
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brothers. Yes, it might induce the suspicion that all 
remembrance of earth had been erased, and man nerved 
into a stern and strange superiority to all human feeling, 
to hear of his exulting in the song of Moses over the lost 
ones of his race; but it is like bringing him back into 
‘association with ourselves—for David could sing of mercy 
and judgment—to give as the full description of the 
glorified Church, “They sing the song of Moses the 
servant of God, and the song of the Lamb.” 

“Great and marvellous are Thy works, Lord God 
Almighty ; just and true. are Thy ways, Thou King of 
saints.” Such is a portion of the lofty anthem. To take 
this anthem in its largest application, we may say that it 
celebrates the greatness and the justice of God as displayed 
in the occurrences of the Judgment Day. And it is well 
worth your attention, that these two characteristics shall 
be finally declared to have distinguished the whole busi- 
ness of the Judgment. It will be a great and marvellous: 
work, when the tares shall have been separated from the 
wheat, all unrighteousness detected and exposed, the 
wicked banished, and the faithful exalted. The spectacle 
has never yet been presented to the inhabitants of this earth 
so fraught with the manifestations of Omnipotence as 
shall be that of the general Judgment. What display of 
power can equal that which will be given by the resur- 
rection of the dead, bone coming to bone, the assembling 
into the same identical bodies of particles which have been 
scattered to the four winds of heaven, so that the sea, and 
the mountain, and the desert surrender each its portion of 
human elements? And if the gathering together of the 
buried generations, reconstructed and reanimated, be the 
mightiest imaginable display of God’s power over matter, 
what shall more declare His power over mind than that 
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laying bare of all the secrets of men’s hearts, on which the 
last sentences shall be founded, and by which they will 
be justified? Then you must add the portents and signs 
which are to herald the Judge; the battalions of the 
heavenly hosts which are to line the firmament; the con- 
sternation and trembling which are to seize on all who 
have been enemies of Christ ; the chastened gladness and 
confidence which those will display who feel that He Who 
sits upon the throne died for them on the Cross—in all 
this there will be the amazing power of God: I hear that 
power in the trumpet and the thunder: that power it 
is which is casting down the stout-hearted: I read that 
power in the tranquillity of the righteous: the storm 
and the calm alike proclaim that Omnipotence is there. 
You cannot, then, wonder at the language of the anthem. 
You cannot fail to acknowledge, even with the little which 
can yet be ascertained of the solemn and tremendous things 
of the Judgment, that, if ever confession were extorted of 
the almightiness of the Lord, it will be when the white 
throne has been set, and the books have been opened, and 
the dead, small and great, have received their portions 
for eternity. We may have none but most inadequate 
notions of what shall be seen and heard when God holds 
His Great Assize in the face of the universe, and gives 
scope to each enactment of a retributive economy. But 
if the company of the redeemed, of those who have been 
acquitted, and accepted, and appointed to a glorious 
inheritance, are to stand ‘“‘on a sea of glass mingled with 
fire” —yes, ‘‘a sea of glass mingled with fire,” for even the 
righteous will only be “scarcely saved,” so that safety 
itself will look perilous—and if they are to take into their 
hands the harps of God, that they may pass with music 
and a song through the gates of the celestial city, I can 
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feel that, as they behold the desolations which have been 
wrought, and think how the arm and the breath of the Lord 
have done valiantly, congregating the millions of human 
kind, and animating and dividing them—and all this 
amid the tremblings and heavings of creation—oh, I say, 
I can feel that the delivered company, on their glassy and 
fiery sea, will entertain a sense, such as they never before 
had, of what Omnipotence is, and what Omnipotence can 
do; and that therefore, moved by one impulse, every hand 
will strike the lyre, and every tongue add its peal to the 
chorus of our text, “‘ Great and marvellous are Thy works, 
Lord God Almighty !” 

But this is not the whole of the chorus—the Church 
affirms God’s ways to be just and true, as well as His 
works to be great and marvellous. And this is a most 
important assertion, when considered as called forth by 
the transactions of the judgment. The judgment will 
include within its searchings and its sentences the heathen 
world as well as the Christian, men who have had none 
but the scantiest portion of Revelation, and others who 
have been blessed with its fulness. And even in a 
Christian community there is the widest difference be- 
tween the means and opportunities afforded to different 
men, some being only just within sound of the Gospel, 
and others continually plied with its messages, But all 
this invests with great difficulties the business of judg- 
ment. It shows that there must be various standards, one 
standard for the heathen, and another for the Christian ; 
one for this heathen, or this Christian, another for 
that. And there is something overwhelming in the 
thought that the untold millions of the human population 
will undergo an individual scrutiny ; that they will come, 
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by his own privileges and powers. We can hardly put 
from us the feeling that, in so enormous an assize, there 
will be cases comparatively overlooked, for which due 
allowance is not made, or in which the sentence is not 
founded on a full estimate of the circumstances. But 
whatever our doubts and suspicions beforehand, “ Just 
and true are Thy ways, Thou King of saints,” is the con- 
fession, you observe, which will follow the judgment. It 
is a confession, we are bold to say, in which the lost will 
join with the redeemed. The feeling in every condemned 
man shall be that, had there been none but himself to be 
tried, his case could not have received a more patient 
‘attention, or a more equitable decision, 

And we rejoice in hearing the chorus which is chanted 
on the glassy and fiery sea, It tells us that God will be 
justified when He speaks, and clear when He judgeth, 
As yet I know nothing, whatever I may conjecture as to 
the future and eternal condition of the heathen. I can- 
not tell how the subjects of wholly different dispensations 
are to be brought to the same bar, and tried by a Judge 
of Whom thousands amongst them never heard as a 
Mediator. But I learn from the anthem of the Church 
that, in being carried on and completed, the last judgment 
will free itself from all difficulty and all mystery. The 
thorough justice of the whole proceedings will commend 
itself at once to every observer: the condemned will be 
speechless, silence being their most expressive confession ; 
the approved will weave their admiration of the equity 
into the same song with that of the omnipotence which 
their God had displayed. We can be certain, therefore, 
that as the righteous go away into everlasting life, they 
will carry with them a triumphant assurance that the 
Divine dealings with our race have all along done honour 
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to the Divine attributes, The great white throne will 
have been as a sun which hath scattered all darkness, and 
shed a brilliant illumination over the vast maps of provi- 
dence and grace, For our own part, therefore, what have 
we to do but meekly to work out our salvation, not perplex- 
ing ourselves with mysteries too deep for our present pene- 
tration, but only striving that we may be accepted at the 
judgment; knowing that then every cloud will be scattered, 
and that so overpowering will have been the demonstration 
on which we shall have gazed, of the invariable justice 
and the immutable faithfulness of the Lord, that no sooner 
shall we have received the harps of God than we shall 
strike them in celebration of the equity and truth of all His 
ways, “‘Just and true are Thy ways, O King of saints.” 
We have supposed our text uttered immediately after 
the last judgment. No doubt it strictly belongs to an 
earlier time, when plagues, analogous to those which 
desolated Egypt, shall fall upon the earth, and the great 
antichristian power, which Pharaoh may have typified, 
shall be consumed by the might of the Lord. But as, at 
least, the text refers to a season when Christ shall have 
interfered on behalf of His people, and swept away those 
who have resisted His authority, there can be nothing 
wrong in extending it to the last great interference, the 
final discomfiture of all the hosts of unrighteousness. 
And the practical thing to be borne in mind is, that even 
now we stand on a sea of glass mingled with fire. A sea 
of glass—for we have no firm footing, and if we walk not 
circumspectly are certain to fall: of glass mingled with 
fire; for if we fall the surface may give way, and we are 
plunged into everlasting burnings. But if it be a sea 
on which we shall hereafter stand, this may denote the 
boundlessness of our existence, the depth of our know- 
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ledge. The sea may be of glass, for the floor of heaven 
may serve as a mirror, reflecting the majesties of God. 
There may be fire mingled with the glass, to tell us that, 
as fast as the mirror shows us more of God, there will be 
kindled within us a more intense flame of love and 
admiration. You must long to walk such a sea as this, 
to join the orchestra frem which shall proceed the sublime 
song of Moses and the Lamb. Then let all be earnest in 
obeying the precepts, and appropriating by faith the 
merits of that Redeemer Who is hereafter to be our Judge. 
There is room for all on that mysterious sea: there are 
harps for all in that mighty orchestra. And, God help- 
ing, we may yet all escape the wrath to come, and, when 
the earth and heavens flee away from the face of Him 
that sitteth on the throne, be found amongst those who 
shall exult, and give thanks, and enter with melodious 
measures the kingdom prepared from the foundation of 
the world. 


of 


LECTURE XV 
THE DIVINE LONG-SUFFERING 


“ The Lord is not slack concerning His promise, as some men count 
slarkness ; but is long-suffering to us-fward, not fwilling that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repentancee,’’—2 Pur. iii. 9. 


: | a Apostle is here arguing against the scoffers, who, 

as he tells us, will arise in the last days of this 
creation, and who, reasoning from the unbroken course and 
order of nature, will perversely conclude that no such change 
can be approaching as that which prophecy associates 
with the Second Advent of Christ. ‘“ Where,” say they, 
‘is the promise of His coming? for since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning 
of the creation.” It is not our purpose, on the present 
occasion, to go into the statements by which the Apostle 
refutes the infidel argument. We know well enough that 
the unbroken continuance of the present economy is no 
proof that the Lord will not come forth from His place 
in majesty and terror; and we have the sure word of 
prophecy, that “the heavens and the earth, which are 
now, are reserved unto fire, against the day of judgment 
and perdition of ungodly men.” Weare satisfied with the 
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assurance that “the Lord is not slack concerning His 
promise ;” and we only pray that we may be of those who 
are looking for Christ, seeing that it is unto “ them that 
look for Him that He shall appear the second time without 
sin unto salvation.” 

But there is a peculiarity in our text on which we wish 
to fasten, and which will furnish, as we think, a most 
interesting subject of discourse. Immediately, after assert- 
ing that there is nothing with God of what men count 
slackness, the Apostle gives a reference to the Divine 
patience or long-suffering. Now, suppose I were one of 
these scoffers, what should I be most inclined to doubt, 
from observing that God’s threatenings did not take effect ? 
I suppose the power of God. I should be inclined to say, 
God has threatened what He is not able to perform: 
hence the reason why sun, moon, and stars still rise and 
set in their appointed order, why there hath come nothing 
of the menaced dislocation of the whole material system. 
The power is wanting. Well, if this were my way of 
arguing, would it be any answer to me to say, “ The Lord 
is long-suffering to us-ward?” Yes, indeed it would ; 
there is no proof of the Divine power so great as the 
Divine long-suffering. This, my brethren, is what we 
design to endeavour to establish. How beautifully does 
one of our Church collects express this truth, “O God, 
Who declarest Thy Almighty power most chiefly in show- 
ing mercy and pity.” And when the spies had brought 
back an evil report of the promised land, and Moses 
pleaded with God as a man would plead for his children, 
you may remember that he said, ‘“ And now, I beseech 
Thee, let the power of my Lord be great, according as Thou 
hast spoken, saying, The Lord is long-suffering and of 
great mercy,” The idea of Moses, as gathered from these 
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words, would seem to have been, that God would then 
show Himself most powerful when He showed Himself 
most long-suffering. You are thus put in possession of 
the principle which we wish to establish, and from which 
we would illustrate the words of our text. It is simply 
the principle, that God’s patience is the greatest possible 
demonstration of God’s power. Let then the scoffer 
approach in his hardihood. He will not believe that the 
earth shall be burned up, that the sun shall become black 
as sackcloth of hair, the moon be turned into blood, and 
the stars fall from the heavens: all this, he says, may 
have been long ago threatened, but nothing has come to 
pass; surely then God is not able to accomplish His word. 
Ah, say not so, exclaims the Apostle: ‘The Lord is not 
slack concerning His promise, as some men count slack- 
ness:” and in proof that His power is not deficient, I tell 
you that He “is long-suffering to us-ward, not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repentance.” 

Now, before beginning to prove to you that the long- 
suffering is the great proof of the power of God, we would 
observe that this idea is at variance with those most 
commonly entertained, at least, if not at variance, a mere 
cursory glance will not show it in harmony. We have 
only to make mention of the power of God, and the 
thoughts are instantly far away amid the fields of im- 
mensity, busying themselves with the accumulations of the 
workings of Almightiness, star upon star, and system upon 
system. It is our ordinary method, in our endeavours to 
exhibit this power, to bid the mind go and travel through 
the wonders of materialism. We strive to fix the atten- 
tion on that mysterious period when as yet there was 
loneliness throughout unbounded space, and the melodies 
of the Creator’s goings forth alone brake the silences of 
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Eternity. We then bid the ear hearken to the utterance 
of a creative command, and the eye look forth on what 
just before had been one vast void; and as the countless 
company of glorious worlds start into being, we require the 
spectator to fall. prostrate, and to worship God under the 
name of Omnipotent. And from the fact of creation we 
pass on to that of preservation. We tell you that the 
enormous and complicated machinery of the universe is 
superintended and upheld by God; that there is not a 
single wheel in all the inscrutable combinations which is 
not made to revolve by His pervading energies ; and that 
the very weakest and meanest amongst those tribes of 
living things, whose number puts to shame all finite 
arithmetic, is so dependent for the existence of each 
moment on the Author of its being, that to suppose it 
overlooked or forgotten is to suppose it, on the instant, 
paralyzed or extinguished. 

And far be it from us to imply that such a method 
of demonstrating the power of God is other than correct. 
It were well if familiarity with the wonders of the visible 
universe did not produce in us apathy to the impressions 
which they are calculated to make. If the creation 
around us exerted over us its legitimate influence, 
practical as well as professed infidelity would be 
banished from the earth; the necessary consequence on “ 
our continually recognizing the might of Jehovah in the 
various objects of the encompassing scenery must be, that 
our cities and villages would be wholly possessed by an 
awe-struck and God-fearing population, But it would 
appear to be possible that, whilst searching through the 
universe for evidences of the power of God, we may pass 
by a more signal demonstration lying individually in our- 
selves. We speak not of the testimony which is un- 
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doubtedly given by the construction of our bodies, and 
by the surprising manner in which the material encloses 
the immaterial. We are indeed fearfully and wonder- 
fully made; and if a man be not hardened against proof, 
it will be enough, when debate turns on the power of God, 
to send him to himself, and he must own Him omnipotent. 
But there may be an evidence which is still more over- 
powering ; and that, too, an evidence which each may 
fetch from his own experience and his own history. 
Towards each of us there has been the exercise of long- 
suffering on the part of the Almighty. Each of us has 
provoked the wrath of the Lord; and yet upon none of 
us has that wrath as yet come down in its fury. So 
that, if the great demonstration of God’s power be God’s 
long-suffering, then each amongst us may find in himself 
that demonstration in all its completeness. And thus it 
may be of all things the most possible that, after dwelling 
amazedly on the stupendous achievements which God 
hath wrought in producing and actuating the systems of 
the universe; after summoning planets, and suns, and 
seas, and mountains to give in their tribute of acknowledg- 
ment to the might of Him Who “spake and it was done, 
Who commanded and they stood fast ;” oh, we say, it is 
of all things the most possible, that angels may be looking 
down upon myself as the crowning point of proof,—and 
not because I am marvellous as the compound of matter 
and spirit, of mortal and immortal; and not because I 
inherit a nature which hath been taken into absolute 
union with the Divine; but because I have sinned, and 
yet breathe ; because I have defied the living God, and 
the earth has not cleaved, and the torrent has not 
rushed, and the bolt has not fallen; because I have 
been long-offending, and God has been long-suffering— 
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therefore may they regard me as out and out the most 
perfect demonstration that the power of their Lord is 
great ; and assign me, because spared in mine offences, a 
place amongst the witnesses to the Almightiness of their 
Maker, which they give not to the marchings of planets, 
nor to the gorgeousness of light, nor to their own beauty 
as ethereal things, and rapid, and masterful. 

And we think that it will conduce to your allowing 
the truth of our position as to the long-suffering of God 
being the great evidence of His power, if you dwell for a 
while on the difficulty which even the holiest of men 
experience in dealing with the workers of unrighteous- 
ness. We will refer, first, to a case of most common 
occurrence, and we think to carry the mind of every hearer 
along with us whilst describing it, and drawing from it 
our inferences, If you walk the streets of our crowded 
metropolis, you meet often with exhibitions of wicked- 
ness which call up your instant indignation. It may be 
that some reprobate fellow-creature is fearfully blasphem- 
ing the Name of your God; or that he is tyrannizing over 
some weaker one of his race; or that he is acting with 
great cruelty towards an animal, You know that you 
cannot hear him, or cannot see him, without feeling your 
passions vehemently excited ; and the uppermost wish in 
your minds is that of being able to restrain him and 
punish him. In that most common instance, when you 
observe the ill-using of the brute creation—we suppose 
that you have all felt that scarce repressible anger, which 
leads you to desire to inflict on the man of cruelty some- 
thing of the same pain which he is wantonly causing to 
his horse or his dog. There is nothing, we think, clearer 
than that it is only the want of power which prevents a 
summary vengeance: so that, if you could follow your 
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feelings, you would punish the offender on the spot, and 
account that in so doing you did only what was com- 
mendable. And we are not about to enter into any 
examination of the right or the wrong of the feeling ; 
we simply wish to assert that such a feeling exists, and 
to make the existence a groundwork of argument. It 
appears that we have to put a great constraint on ourselves 
when we behold an act of oppression ; and that, after all, 
we swallow down our indignation, not because we deter- 
mine by a moral effort to repress it, but rather because 
there are hindrances which stand in the way of our giving 
it vent. If these hindrances were removed, it may be 
doubted whether, in one case out of a hundred, we 
should not directly interfere to deliver the oppressed, and 
chastise the oppressor. So that we should possibly find 
it of all things the hardest to show ourselves long-suffer- 
ing; and the effort which it would be to us, with the 
power in our hands, and the indignation in our breasts, 
to pass on and leave the savage undisturbed in his 
brutality, this is not to be described, and not evem perhaps 
imagined. 

And now let us carry up your thoughts from ourselves 
to God. You observe that the spectacle of the working 
of evil produces within us the most painful emotions, and 
that the immediate impulse, even of the best regulated 
mind, is towards the punishing, if possible, the offender. 
But we ask you to remember that the spectacle which 
thus moves the holy wrath, if we may so term it, of the 
creature is present in all its aggravations to the Creator. 
With a hatred of sin which outruns our conceptions, and 
much more our imitation, God is looking down on every 
misdoing by which the earth is polluted; so that, mysteri- 
ous as it may seem, He Who so abhors evil that He is de- 
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clared to be of purer eyes than to behold it, is present at 
the perpetration of each species of crime, standing by the 
blasphemer whilst pouring out his curses, and by the 
murderer whilst bearing down on his victim. If this fact 
be pondered, it must almost startle and confound us. 
God, Who isso holy that the least moral blot ona creation 
would be reason enough with Him why that creation 
should at once be destroyed, God, so to speak, is at the 
side of every transgressor, when by his transgressions he 
disobeys and defies Him. And yet He strikes not. Pre- 
sent in the holiness which abhors sin; present in the 
might which can punish sin; and yet, as though the sin- 
ner were left at liberty to work out, unnoticed and unre- 
compensed, his iniquities, lo, the Hater of sin and the 
Avenger of sin puts no arrest on that which He abominates, 
and deals out no punishment against that which He 
denounces, 

We call it an amazing fact, one that is most staggering 
to a finite intelligence. But why so? wherein lies its 
surpassing strangeness? Simply, we think, in this. The 
Creator is brought before us, as exhibiting what we our- 
selves under any the like circumstances could scarcely 
exhibit—long-suffering. We just ask you to imagine a 
sensitive and tender-hearted man standing by whilst some 
monster of his species was foully ill-treating a fellow- 
creature cr an animal. Suppose him possessed of the 
most perfect ability of putting a stop to the cruelty and 
awarding due punishment. The first impulse would be to 
exercise this ability. And if, in place of yielding to the 
impulse, he should reflect within himself, If I spare this 
guilty one awhile, if I visit not upon him on the instant 
his iniquity, he may possibly repent, and see the vileness 
of his conduct, and grow more humane; why, we do not 
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deny that, by a great effort, the reflection might carry it 
over the impulse, the man might pass on, and in the hope 
of a future amendment, resolve to administer no present . 
correction. We allow that there is no actual impossibility 
against the exercise of such a forbearance. But we think 
you will all agree that a vast effort would be needed for 
the repressing the feelings; and that if we were spectators 
of this deferring of vengeance, we should either join in an 
outcry at the hard-heartedness of him who displayed the 
long-suffering, or confess that a mastery had been won 
over thespirit, which might justly obtain for the achiever 
a lofty place amongst the heroes of mankind. 

Now we readily admit that the things of God are not 
to be judged of by comparison with the things of men. 
Therefore we do not exactly say, that because long-suffer- 
ing would prove great power in ourselves, it must neces- 
sarily prove great power in our Maker. But we may carry 
the argument from human feeling thus far at least, if no 
further. We may state that nothing would show greater 
power in a creature, holy enough to abhor evil, and pos- 
sessed of ability to punish it, than the exercise of forbear- 
ance. We may then fairly go on to assert that, in 
proportion as both the holiness and the ability increase, 
the forbearance more and more manifests the power. So 
that, if we are not yet in the position to infer that God 
shows His power most when He shows Himself long“suffer- 
ing, we may certainly perceive that there is nothing in 
such an inference which ought to strike us as strange, see- 
ing it is only what we might arrive at by carrying up our 
inquiry through successive ranks of being. Long-suffering 
is power over one’s self. If then it be reverent so to speak, 
God's long-suffering is God’s power over Himself; and 
assuredly God’s power over Himself must be greater than 
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the power which He puts forth when He deals with what 
is material and finite. 

We may have all read of such instances as of a man, in 
the hardihood of his atheism, challenging, so to speak, the 
Deity to prove His existence by striking him to the earth. 
“‘ If there be a God, let Him show Himself by smiting me, 
His denier.” Now, you can hardly picture to yourselves 
a being exercising over himself so perfect a command that, 
with all the apparatus of fiery reply at his disposal, he 
should not answer the challenge by levelling him who 
utters it with the ground. Can you measure to me the 
effort which it would be to a creature to keep the thunder 
silent and to chain up the lightning? Yet the atheist is 
allowed to depart unscathed; and the proof of God's exist- 
ence, which would have seemed pre-eminently calculated 
to overspread a neighbourhood with terrible conviction, is 
mysteriously withheld, so that the blasphemer can insult- 
ingly refer to his own fierce appeal as bearing witness that 
there is either no God, or none who concerns Himself with 
what is done on this earth. But what lesson does the 
believer in a God derive from this absence of all answer 
to the daring appeal? We tell you that he learns God's 
might a hundredfold more from the unbroken silence of 
the firmament than he would do from the hoarse tones of 
vengeance rushing down to the destruction of the rebel. 
The atheist overthrown—this is as nothing to the exhibi- 
tion of the atheist spared. It would have been as nothing 
that God should have launched the bolt—the prodigy, the 
marvel, whose height I cannot scale, whose depth I can- 
not fathom, it is that God should have withheld the bolt. 
I should have learnt God powerful over the elements had 
I seen the blasphemer stretched a blackened corpse at my 
feet: I learn God powerful over Himself when the ques- 
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tioner of His Deity passes on uninjured, A finite being 
might have struck: I think that none but an infinite 
could forbear. So that, if you give yourselves to the care- 
ful examination of the case, you must allow that in no 
voice could there have been so much Divinity as in silence. 
The atheist demands that God should show Himself by 
punishing: the Christian perceives that God shows Him- 
self by forbearing. And if from this display of unavenged 
blasphemy the believer should betake himself to argument 
with any scoffer, who, like those who are to deform the 
last days of our creation, would plead the delay in the ac- 
complishment of threatenings in evidence of a want of the 
power to execute, oh, would he not feel that the best 
answer to a doubt as to God’s power might be fetched 
from God’s patience, and that he could say nothing better 
than that “‘God is long-suffering towards us, not willing 
that any should perish,” when he would substantiate to 
the scorner the important proposition, “The Lord is not 
slack concerning His promise, as some men count slack- 
ness 2” 

But we wish to show you more precisely that, in the 
long-suffering of God lies the great proof of His power. 
We must take care not so to dwell on God’s bearing with 
His creatures, and leaving them unvisited in their mis- 
doings, as to forget that the deferring of punishment has 
no connexion with the diminishing it, that the allowing 
sin to go on for years unvisited involves no pledge of the 
final remission of its penalties. We shall probably arrive 
at right apprehensions of God’s long-suffering, as connected 
with God’s other attributes, if we carefully review these 
two facts—first of all, that God can punish every sin ; and 
secondly, that God can pardon every sin. It is essential 
to the long-suffering of God that each of these assertions 
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should, in the largest sense, hold good. Unless there is 
the power of punishing there can be no long-suffering ; for 
long-suffering necessarily presupposes that a being, who 
might on the instant take vengeance, passes over for a 
while the iniquity. On the other hand, unless God can 
pardon every sin, what is there in His long-suffering? We 
can have no idea of long-suffering, except as is expressed 
in our text—that it is the bearing with an offender, in 
order that, time being given him to consider his ways, he 
may yet, by repentance, turn away punishment. And if, 
then, we can satisfactorily show that God is pre-eminently , 
powerful, inasmuch as He is both the Punisher and the 
Pardoner of sin, we shall have established the point under 
debate, that God’s long-suffering is the great measure of 
His power. 

Look, then, at the punishment of sin—you will readily 
admit that it is proving God powerful to prove Him 
superior to every creature; so that, were the whole uni- 
verse banded against Him, there would be no way made 
in entrenching on His sovereignty. But how can we more 
thoroughly assure ourselves of God’s superiority to every 
creature, than by ascertaining that over every creature 
which swerves from obedience God can exercise the office 
of avenger? ‘There is nothing parallel to this in the 
furthest carrying out of human authority. The subject 
may revolt from the ruler, and prosecute his treason so 
successfully as to wrench the crown from its rightful pos- 
sessor. And it were absurd to talk of the ruler as long- 
suffering, unless he have the power of seizing the traitor, 
and do not exercise it. If, then, the whole earth were 
brought under the sway of a single sceptre, you could not 
better sketch this universal supremacy than by saying of 
him who held it, that long-suffering was his characteristic, 
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For if the seat of this unlimited empire were in England, 
and there came tidings of revolt in Asia or America, then, 
if I could assign as the reason why such revolt was not 
instantly checked that the monarch was long-suffering, I 
should certainly imply that, if the monarch chose to put 
forth his might, he could immediately quell these insur- 
rections in far distant provinces. It is only possible for 
him to be long-suffering on the supposition that, if he will, 
he may instantly punish. Thus also with God. What- 
ever the creature which apostatizes from God, whether 
standing high or low in the scale of intelligence, beyond 
all question the power of God can reach and restrain and 
crush this creature. It may, indeed, be that the creature 
is permitted to go on in rebellion, and that thus no direct 
evidence is given of the supremacy of God. And it might 
be that rebellion would run along every order of being, 
and God be opposed by the whole body of His creatures, 
and those creatures be left, to all appearance, alone to 
frame their schemes and wage their battles. Wherein, 
then, would lie the proof of God’s power? Simply, in 
God’s long-suffering. Long-suffering is the greatest exhi- 
bition of power on this side the Day of Judgment. It is 
our evidence that God now possesses all that God shall 
then exercise. And when I am told that God is long- 
suffering, and no limitations are placed on the attribute, 
you bring before me a picture as overpowering in its 
details as stupendous in its outlines. I see at once that, 
if God be long-suffering, then God can punish every sin. 
What then? Vice may seem to carry it over virtue; and 
I may search in vain, through all that is passing on a 
disordered creation, for tokens that a moral government is 
still upheld in its vigour; and the infidel may tauntingly 


refer to the triumph of evil, and infer that God has been 
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compelled to abandon one world at least to the dominion 
of His foes; but fastening on the long-suffering of the 
Creator, I am proof against all doubts as to the power 
of the Creator: He could not be long-suffering unless 
He could punish: ne could not ames unless He were 
supreme. 

And then observe, secondly, that God can pardon 
every sin. Of all extraordinary truths, perhaps the most 
extraordinary is, that sin can be forgiven. We may have 
accustomed ourselves to think lightly of sin; if we would 
be honest in searching our feelings, we should probably 
confess ourselves surprised at the vehement terms in which 
it is characterized. Yet, let reason herself sit in quiet and 
undisturbed judgment upon sin, and her verdict would be 
that sin is unpardonable. We were bound, as creatures, to 
serve God with all our faculties, whether of body or soul. 
And if we swerve in a single particular from this uniform 
consecration, we have kept back a fraction, no matter how 
trifling, of the tribute due from us to God ; and though for 
long after years there might be no fresh deficiency, still, 
since God’s right is to all at all times, the obedience of a 
century could never make up the arrears of a moment. 
Thus there must be always an outstanding debt, and unless 
God's justice shall relax in its claims—unless, that is, God 
shall cease to be God—there is no discernible mode in 
which the debt can be discharged ; so that reason, sitting 
in judgment on the very lightest of sins, must be driven 
to the conclusion that sin is unpardonable. And if the 
providing, or making possible, a pardon for sin be exactly 
that which would have seemed to us impossible, we may 
fairly take the pardon, when planned and perfected, as the 
highest demonstration of the power of God. That which 
reason would have decided impossible to be effected 
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becomes, when effected, the noblest of all proofs of the 
power of the Accomplisher. 

Ido not know that there is any other work of the 
Creator whose performance, if beforehand submitted to 
reason, would have been judged to be impossible. Even 
had man stood alone, the solitary result of the creative 
energies of God, his reason, judging from the magnificence 
of his own constitution, would have decided that an 
universe, unmeasured in its sweep, and full to the overflow 
of the sublime and the beautiful, might arise at the bidding 
of Him Whose word had already given life. It would 
have seemed possible to man, whilst surrounded by no 
tokens of God’s wonder-working might, thrown on the 
evidences of his own flesh and spirit—it would, we say, 
have seemed possible to man, the single inhabitant, save 
the Eternal One Himself, of immensity, that innumerable 
worlds, each possessed by an innumerable tenantry, should 
start out of nothingness, and walk the firmament in a bright 
and rejoicing companionship. And thus creation is not to 
man the greatest demonstration of God’s power. Creation 
does not go beyond what reason would have thought 
possible ; and it is only the pardon of sin which reason, 
unaided in her search, would have set down as impossible. 
Reason, uninformed as to the possibility of God becoming 
man, must have pronounced the impossibility of God for- 
giving transgression. And is it not most accurate to say, 
that the achievement which man would have accounted 
impossible, is a stronger proof to him of the power of the 
Achiever than any other which his own calculations would 
have classed amongst the possible? So that we set it 
before you as not to be controverted, that the fact that 
God can pardon sin contains the strongest of all evidences 
to the power of God. And, forasmuch as the long-suffer- 
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ing of God takes for granted that God can pardon sin, it 
follows that God’s long-suffering is the very mightiest 
demonstration of God’s power. 

It may be a bold thing to say; but if you examine 
carefully you will see that there is a strong sense in which 
it may be said that long-suffering is not natural to God. 
No, not natural. For was God long-suffering without an 
effort? Could He be long-suffering without preparation ? 
He could be long-suffering only as He had resolved to give 
up His well-beloved Son to the fiercest of agonies and the 
foullest of wrongs. He could be long-suffering only as a 
covenant had been entered into, that, in the fulness of 
times, He Who was from all eternity His equal would 
assume the rebellious nature of the fallen, and fight 
therein a battle in which victory must be death. He 
could be long-suffering only if He would bow the heavens 
and surrender a Divine Person to the scorn and the loath- 
ing of men. And He did this. He bade the sword awake 
against His fellow ; and rendering it possible, through the 
sacrifice of His Son, that sin might be forgiven, He 
rendered it also possible that Himself could be long-suffer- 
ing. And when I think on the difference between God’s 
creating a world and God’s pardoning a sin—the one done 
without effort, the other demanding an instrumentality 
terribly sublime ; the one effected by a word, the other 
wrought out in agony and blood on a quaking earth and 
beneath a darkened heayen—oh, the world created is as 
nothing by the side of the sin blotted out; that God can 
pardon is at the very summit of what is wonderful; and 
therefore then, O Lord, do I most know Thee as the Omni- 
potent when I behold in Thee the Long-suffering, 

We have shown you that, if God be long-suffering, He 
can punish every sin, and He can pardon every sin; and 
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arguing supremacy in power both from the punishment 
and the pardon, we bring home to you the. conclusion that. 
the supremacy is shown by the long-suffering. And thus, 
to recur once more to the statement of our text, let the 
scorner come forward and object that the threatenings of 
God must hitherto have failed of fulfilment, because the 
power of God is not adequate to their execution, then I 
shall not point him to the marvels of creation, to the stars, 
and the forests, and the mountains, in order to display to 
him that power which he questions or denies: I shall say 
to him, ‘‘ The Lord is not slack concerning His promise, as 
some men count slackness ;” and I shall think it enough 
to rebuke all suspicion as to the slackness resulting from 
weakness to add, “He is long-suffering to us-ward, not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance.” 

Now, we trust you will all carry with you the idea 
which we have been most anxious to exhibit, that it is 
chiefly in showing Himself long-suffering that God shows 
Himself powerful. Take any other instance of power, and 
you can perhaps imagine a greater. Point out to me the 
sun, and I may suppose a yet mightier luminary rejoicing 
as a giant torun arace. Point out to me the stars, and 
I may suppose a yet more brilliant troop walking the 
magnificent canopy. But tell me of forbearance, of long- 
suffering, of patience ; and you tell me of a power (if it be 
not paradoxical thus to speak) which is greater than in- 
finite. God delaying to take vengeance is God showing 
power over Himself, power, that is, over the Omnipotent. 
So that we can well understand how the patience may be 
connected with the power of God, as though the one 
attribute were the great cause or evidence of the other, 
That the Divine Being can be insulted and not avenge 
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Himself ; that He-can be defied, blasphemed, and not at 
once strike down the daring offenders; that day after 
day, year after year, He can suffer the wicked to go on in 
their wickedness, their every action showing scorn of Him, 
their every word hatred ; and yet that, all the while, He 
has engines at His disposal through which He might turn 
them into terrible monuments of His righteous indignation 
—oh, there is far greater demonstration of might in this, 
than in any of those exhibitions to which men ordinarily 
refer when they would declare the supremacy of God: 
every one of us, a living thing, and yet a sinful, outdoes 
the earth with all its wonders, and the firmament with 
all its hosts, in proving the Creator surpassing in His 
strength. 

We must make a close and practical application of so 
surprising a fact, even though we should but repeat our 
foregoing statements. Children though ye be of weakness, 
and heirs of corruption, we may address you in terms 
loftier than we could dare apply to the sun when marching 
in his brightness, or to the gorgeous retinue of the deep 
rich midnight. Monuments the most illustrious of the 
might of the Almighty, I speak to you as to beings upon 
whom are gathered the regards of the angel and the 
archangel. That you are still amongst the living ; that it 
has been possible for you to be rebellious days and weeks 
and months and years ; that you have been spared to 
insult God, to receive His favours with coldness, to break 
His commandments, to make light of His threatenings, 
to put contempt on His promises—where is the prodigy 
which can half as much amaze the holy creatures who have 
held fast their allegiance? Each amongst us is a witness 
that God is long-suffering, and therefore that God is 
omnipotent. 
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But what use have we made of the Divine long-suffer- 
ing? to what purpose have we turned it? Have we reason 
to account with the Apostle that the “long-suffering of 
God is salvation?” has it led us to repentance? Would 
that it might be so. God bears with us in love, not in 
wrath ; bears with us, because it is yet possible that we 
may escape from death and enter into life. In God’s 
long-suffering I read this fact, salvation is within reach of 
all whom I address. He does not spare you to increase 
your condemnation: perish the thought: He spares you 
only because yet there is hope, yet there is grace, yet there 
is room; and all—which of you can be willing to be left 
out ?—all may be sheltered, when the storm of wrath is in 
the heavens, and the sheet of fire round the earth. Let 
us take heed therefore, in the words of St. Paul, that we 
“despise not the riches of His goodness and forbearance . 
and long-suffering, not knowing that the goodness of God 
leadeth us to repentance.” Long-suffering, as we have 
shown you, proves power in two ways—as presupposing 
that God can punish sin, and also that God can pardon 
sin. There is therefore encouragement in long-suffering ; 
but at the same time there is warning. It forbids any to 
despair: it allows none to presume. Since God spares me, 
I know that He can punish; and therefore I might be 
startled at my very preservation. But I know also, on the 
same account, that God can pardon; and therefore let 
me flee to Him through Christ, whilst He may still be 
addressed in the already-quoted words of our Collect, 
‘“¢Q God, Who declarest Thy Almighty power most chiefly 
in showing mercy and pity.” 


LECTURE: XVI 
SOWING THE SEED 


“Any He sait, So is the kingtom of Crod, as if a man should 
rast seed into the ground; and should sleep and rise, night and 
Day, and the seed should spring and gro up, he knofeth not 
how. For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the 
blave, then the car, after that the full corn in the ear, %ut when 
the fruit is brought forth, immediately he putteth in the sickle, 
because the harbest is come.””—Manrx iv, 26-29. 


evan are all no doubt aware that the phrase, “the King- 

dom of God,” or “the Kingdom of Heaven,” with 
which so many of our Lord’s parables are introduced, denotes 
ordinarily the Gospel dispensation, or the Divine method 
of dealing under the covenant of grace. In general these 
parables have a twofold signification: they delineate the 
Gospel, either as making way in the world, or as acting on 
an individual. The remarkable parable which we have just 
read to you would most probably admit this double inter- 
pretation ; it may be, that is, that the history of the Church 
as a body, and the history of every believer in particular, 
illustrates, or is illustrated by, the figurative sketch here 
given of the sowing of the seed, and of the springing of 
the blade. We shall not, however, attempt so lengthened 
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an inquiry. We will confine ourselves to the individual 
case; and, without further preface, we ask your close 
attention whilst we examine how the kingdom of God is 
like unto seed cast into the ground, and which springeth 
up, the man knoweth not how; and then, with what 
truth it can be said, that when the fruit is brought forth 
the sickle is immediately put in, because the harvest is 
come. ! 
Now you observe that the parable under review derives, 
like many others, its figures from the processes of agri- 
culture. When the husbandman has once cast the seed 
into the ground there is little or nothing more that he 
can do towards insuring a harvest. He will therefore 
employ himself on other business, leaving to the vegetat- 
ing powers of the seed, and the influences of the sun and 
the shower, the covering his fields with the rich livery of 
plenty. It is this representation which is furnished by 
the two first verses of the parable. The kingdom of God is 
likened to a man who casts seed into the ground, and 
then sleeps and rises, night and day—that is, betakes 
himself to other oceupations—and the seed springs and 
grows up, he knoweth not how. He has nothing to do — 
with the seed after he has sown it. Nay, in place of 
being able to help on the springing up of the corn, he is 
profoundly ignorant of the secret operations of nature : 
there is not to him a greater mystery than that of the 
buried grain reproducing itself a hundred-fold multiplied. 
We have in this a most simple yet striking representa- 
tion of the business, and at the same time of the help- 
lessness of the spiritual husbandman. Unto the ministers 
of the Gospel, who are the great moral labourers in the 
field of the world, there is intrusted the task of preparing 
the soil and of casting in the seed. And if they bring to 
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this task all the fidelity and all the diligence of intent 
and single-eyed labourers; if they strive to make ready 
the ground by leading men to clear away the weeds of an 
unrighteous practice, and to apply the spade and plough- 
share of a resistance to evil and a striving after good; 
and if then, by a faithful publication of the grand ‘truths 
of the Gospel, they throw in the seed of the Word, they 
have reached the boundary of their office, and also of 
their strength, and are to the full as powerless to the 
making the seed germinate and send forth a harvest, as 
the husbandman to the causing the valleys to stand thick 
with corn. And indeed, in the spiritual agriculture, the 
power of the husbandman is even more circumscribed 
than in the natural, With all the pains with which a 
minister of Christ may ply at the duties of his office, he 
can never be sure that the ground is fit for receiving the 
grain: he must just do always what the tiller of the 
natural soil is never reduced to do,—run the risk of casting 
the seed upon the rock, or of leaving it to be devoured by 
the fowls of the air. 

So that, after all, the office of a minister of the Gospel, 
though the very noblest with which man can be charged, 


| is in every respect singularly limited. It is not the office 


of the sculptor, who takes the rude block, and fashioning 
it day by day with industry and skill, leaves it not till 
it emulates the loveliness of life, It is not the office of 
the artisan, who, with his apparatus of tools and his 
assemblage of material, toils sedulously at his occupation— 
each portion of the work depending equally on his care 
and his handicraft—till the finished piece of mechanism 
counts the hours and tells the minutes. The minister of 
Christ can do little more than scatter the seed, and he 
may live and die, altogether ignorant whether much, or 
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whether any, have sprung up into a harvest of righteous- 
ness. And even if he be privileged to behold the ground 
covered with a luxurious produce, he cannot be said to 
have been otherwise instrumental to so beautiful a result, 
than as having strewed the earth with the grain intrusted 
to him by the great Proprietor of the soil. To him, as 
well as to the natural husbandman, the vegetation of the 
seed will ever be a deep and impenetrable mystery. It 
springs and grows up, ‘‘he knoweth not how.” Wonder- 
ful and unapproachable is the Creator in all His dealings, 
but in none more so than in the conversion and renewal 
of sinners. There can be no question that the method 
which He ordinarily employs is the preaching of the 
Word. You come to the sanctuary week after week ; 
and this gathering together of the children of immortality 
presents the surface on which the busbandman is to 
labour. And if he be faithful to the work intrusted to 
his performance, he brings out from the granary of Scrip- 
ture the seeds of wholesome truth and pregnant doctrine ; 
and with prayer unto Him Who can alone give the increase, 
casts them on the ground which he hath been appointed to 
cultivate. 

And it may be that, though a vast quantity of this 
seed falls by the wayside and is utterly lost, whilst 
another portion, deposited on a light and insufficient soil, 
sends up quickly a produce which as quickly withers, yet 
some is received into a well-prepared heart, and there 
waits the influence of the shower and the sunshine. But 
who shall scrutinize that agency by which the Word is 
applied to the conscience? Who shall explain how, after 
weeks, it may be, or months, or even years, during which 
the seed has lain buried, there will often but unexpectedly 
come a moment when the preached Word shall rise up in 
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the memory, and a single text long ago heard, and to all 
appearance forgotten, overspread the soul with the big 
thoughts of eternity? It is a mystery which far tran- 
scends all our power of investigation, how spirit acts upon 
spirit ; so that, whilst there are no outward tokens of an 
applied machinery, there is going on within a mighty 
operation, even the effecting a moral achievement which 
far surpasses the stretch of all finite ability. We are so 
accustomed to that change which takes place in a sinner’s 
conversion, that we do not ascribe to it, in right measure, 
its characteristic of wonderful. Yet wonderful, most 
wonderful it is—wonderful in the secresy of the process, 
wonderful in the nature of the result. I can understand 
a change wrought upon matter. I have no difficulty in 
perceiving that the same substance may be presented 
under quite different aspects; and that mechanical and 
chemical powers may make it pass through a long series 
of transformations. But where is the mechanism which 
shall root from the heart the love of sin? where the 
chemistry which shall so sublimate the affections that 
they will mount towards God? It is this internal revolu- 
tion which we have no power of scrutinizing except in its 
effects. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof; but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, nor whither it goeth ; so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.” We observe that some thorough 
change has been effected. The things which were once 
delighted in are now shunned ; whilst those which were 
disliked are cherished as most precious. There is a clear 
and direct opposition to the desires and inclinations which — 
were formerly and naturally uppermost; whilst motives, 
by which humanity seems ordinarily incapable of being 
stirred, operate overpoweringly on every faculty and 
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feeling. But if we would look in and behold the appli- 
ances by which this change is wrought out; if we would 
survey, as it were, spirit handling spirit, refreshing, 
re-moulding, or rather, actually re-creating it—oh, it were 
even easier to dive into the secresies of nature, and 
investigate with curious accuracy what goes on in her 
hidden laboratories, than, by all the strivings of thought, 
to imagine to ourselves this life-giving process, 

The mystery is great of the natural seed, which must 
rot in the earth, and become to all appearance wasted 
and worthless, before it can reward with an increase the 
husbandman’s. anxieties. ‘That which thou sowest is 
not quickened, except it first die.” But the mystery of 
the spiritual seed—a solitary verse, it may be, sinking 
unobserved and unfelt into the heart; lying there un- 
perceived or unregarded, whilst evil passions are still 
holding their court and carrying on their revelry, and 
then sending out suddenly fibres and roots, which occupy 
the space, and twine themselves like chains round the 
former possessors—this, though it be taking place every 
day, so that long usage has familiarized us to the fact, 
remains to every inquiring and right-thinking mind 
amongst the most inapproachable of marvels; and the 
simple verdict of the parable contains the decision of all 
who pour forth their attention on this moral prodigy, “ It 
springs and grows up, he knoweth not how.” 

But, if we are ignorant of the method, we are well 
acquainted with the result. The parable goes on to 
describe this result. ‘‘The earth,” it saith, “bringeth forth 
fruit of herself”—not through the skill of the tiller, but 
through virtues wherewith Ged hath endowed it—“ first 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 
You have here an account of successive stages of Christian 
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experience. There is first the convert in the young days” 
of his godliness—the green blade just breaking through 
the soil and giving witness to the germinations of the 
seed. This is ordinarily a season of great promise. We 
have not, and we look not for, the rich fruits of a matured 
and well-disciplined piety. But we have a glowing and 
verdant profession. Everything looks freshly. The 
young believer scarcely calculates on any interruptions ; 
and as though there were no blighting winds, no nipping 
frosts, and no sweeping hail, to be expected and feared 
in the spiritual agriculture, the tender shoot rises from 
the ground and glistens in the sunshine. 

Next comes the ear; and this is the season of weari- 
ness and watching. Sometimes there will be a long 
interval without any perceptible growth. Sometimes the 
corn will look sickly as though blasted by the mildew. 
Sometimes the storm will rush over it and almost level it 
with the earth. And all this takes place in the experience 
of the Christian. The spiritual husbandmen and the 
natural have the like anxieties in observing the ear, of 
which they have sown the seed. How slow is sometimes 
the growth in grace! how slight are the tokens of life! 
how yellow and how drooping the corn! The sudden 
gust of temptation, the fatal blight of worldly associations, 
the corroding worm of indwelling corruption—all these 
may tell powerfully and perniciously on the rising crop, 
so that often there shall scarcely seem reason to hope that 
any fruit will finally be yielded. Who would recognize 
in the lukewarm, and dilatory, and half and half professor, 
the ardent, and active, and resolute convert? Who would 
know in the stunted and shrivelled ear the green blade 
which had come up like an emerald shoot? We do not 
indeed say that in every case there will be these grievous 
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interruptions and declensions. You may find instances 
wherein godliness grows uniformly, and piety advances 
steadily and even rapidly towards perfection. A Christian 
will sometimes ripen for heaven, as though, in place of 
being exposed to the cold air and the wild rain, he had 
been treated as an exotic, and always kept under shelter. 
But generally, even with those who maintain the most 
consistent profession, the earing time is a season of anxiety 
and uncertainty ; and if it were not that there are gracious 
promises, assuring him that the bruised reed shall not be 
broken, nor the smoking flax quenched, often must the 
spiritual husbandman mourn bitterly over the apparent 
disappointment of all his best hopes, and surrender himself 
to the fear that, when the great day of harvest breaks on 
this creation, the field which had once worn that lovely 
enamel, which gives fair promise of an abundant in- 
gathering, will yield nothing to the reapers but the dry 
and parched stalks, fit only to be bound in bundles for 
the burning. 

“Every plant,” said Jesus, “‘which My heavenly 
Father hath not planted shall be rooted up;” and we 
believe also in the converse of this saying, that every 
plant which God hath planted shall at last yield fruit as 
a plant of righteousness and renown. It is not every 
blade which springs from the agriculture in which God 
Himself is the Husbandman. The seed sown by the way- 
side yields a blade. But the blade does not go on to be- 
come the ear ; conviction does not deepen into conversion. 
This then is not the renewing work of the Holy Ghost ; 
every blade which God Himself causes to spring He 
causes also to grow till fit for the sickle. The growth 
may be hindered as we have explained to you; and there 
will necessarily be uneasiness in those who are watching 
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it, lest, after all, the planting be not of the Lord. But 
God has His eye on His own field, and the parable next 
declares, that. when the fruit is brought forth, or when 
the fruit is ripe, immediately He putteth in the sickle. 
There is no marked change of agency ; though it is certain 
that the sower and the reaper are not strictly the same. 
God however is Himself the Husbandman ; and though 
He may act in one part by man, and in another by angels, 
the idea of His supremacy and superintendence must 
always be preserved, as it is by the language before us. 
God then putteth in the sickle so soon as the fruit is 
tripe. No believer is left upon earth after he is ready for 
heaven. We are often inclined to wonder that trial after 
trial should be allotted to Christians, who seem to us much 
further advanced than others who have been gathered to 
their rest. When we look upon aged believers who 
appear to have been long ago fitted to depart hence and to 
be with the Lord, we almost marvel that they are not ~ 
called home, and that God still exercises them by a disci- 
pline of affliction. But of this we may be sure—the ear 
is not full, otherwise it would be plucked. We are poor 
judges of meetness, or fitness, for the inheritance of the 
saints in light. And there is such a difference, a natural 
difference, between the subjects of grace, that the amount 
of discipline which fully prepares one may leave another 
with a vast deal to be done. The resistance of some 
hearts is unspeakably greater than that of others. The 
churlish, and rugged, and irritable dispositions will re- 
quire more time ere they are subdued by religion, than 
the amiable, and mild, and forgiving. Besides, all are 
not intended for the same eminence in glory. There are 
to be degrees of happiness, and these we doubt not will 
be proportioned to degrees of holiness. And it were there 
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fore most rash if we decided the amount of fitness for 
death, seeing that, if prepared for one degree of enjoy- 
ment, there are higher and nobler, for which long years 
of fresh trial and warfare would still leave us unprepared. 
One believer is cut off in the prime of his natural strength, 
whilst another lingers on through a weary winter, and 
overpasses the natural age of mankind. Both when they 
die are fit for heaven; and neither attains that fitness 
until the hour of dissolution; ‘ when the fruit is brought 
forth, immediately he putteth in the sickle.” 

So that we have no other feeling, when standing by 
the sickbed of one who has been enabled to fix faith 
upon Christ, but that there is fruit before us which is 
rapidly ripening, but which, however it may strike us as 
already wearing the golden hue of maturity, is not yet 
ripe. We do not say that any defined period must neces- 
sarily elapse between justification and salvation. It is 
out of all question, that whensoever a justified man dies 
he enters into heaven. But if there were needed fresh 
argument to demonstrate the improbabilities of deathbed 
repentance, we should fetch it from the scriptural fact, 
that after we are justified there must be inwrought in us 
a fitness for glory. It is not God’s ordinary course—we 
dare not limit Him in the extraordinary—it is not God’s 
ordinary course to bring close together the seed time and 
the harvest time, so that the filling of the ear shall follow 
instantly on the sowing of the grain. The natural hus- 
bandry typifies the spiritual; and we look not in the one 
for that abruptness and that blending of results which 
we find not in the other. And therefore, if we observe a 
man disposed to delay, calculating that the whole work of 
religion may be condensed into an hour, and that too 
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him, “The earth bringeth forth first the blade, then the 
ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” And dost thou 
expect the three all at once? If thou art saved, it must 
be by a kind of annihilation of time ; a year with all its 
seasons must pass ina minute. And if again we find a 
true Christian who, harassed with trouble and pain, 
longs with somewhat of impatience for the hour of dis- 
missal from the flesh, we say to him, Take heed how you 
desire the moment of gathering to precede the moment of 
ripeness ; that you live is our proof that you are not yet 
fit for death ; “ when the fruit is brought forth, immedi- 
ately (mark that), immediately he putteth in the sickle.” 
We must dwell a moment longer upon this: it is a matter 
full of interest and instruction. It seems often, as we 
have hinted, to excite surprise both in the sufferer him- 
self and in others, when a Christian who has long been 
eminent for piety, and whose faith has been conspicuous 
in his works, lingers for months, perhaps even years, in 
wearisome sickness, as though, notwithstanding the pre- 
parations of a righteous life, he needed protracted trial to 
fit him for the presence of God. Butthere is, we believe, 
altogether a mistake in the view which is commonly taken 
of old age and lingering sickness. Because a man is con- 
fined to his room, or his bed, the idea seems to be that 
he is altogether useless ; that, in the ordinary phrase, he 
is quite laid by, as though he had no duties to perform, 
when he could no longer perform those of more active life, 
Was there ever a greater mistake? The sick-room, the 
sickbed, has its special, its appropriate duties—duties to 
the full as difficult, as honourable, as remunerative, as any 
which devolve on the Christian whilst yet in his unbroken 
strength. They are not precisely the same duties as 
belonged to the man in health ; but they differ only by 
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such differences as a change in outward circumstances and 
position will always introduce. The patience which he 
has to cultivate, the resignation which he has to exhibit, 
the faith which he has to exercise, the example which he 
has to set: oh, talk not of a sick man as of a man laid by! 
Harder deeds it may be, ay, and deeds of more extensive 
usefulness, are required from him who lingers on the 
couch, than from many a leader in the highest and most 
laborious of Christian undertakings. 

Is there then any cause for surprise if a Christian be 
left to linger long in sickness, to wear away tedious months 
in racking pain or slow decay? Is it at all in contradic- 
tion to the saying, that “so soon as the fruit is ripe, 
immediately he putteth in the sickle?” Not so—the fruit 
is not necessarily ripe, the man’s work is not necessarily 
done, because he is what you call laid by, and can take 
no part in the stir and the bustle of life. It is they who 
turn many to righteousness that are to shine as the stars 
on the firmament. And is there no sermon from a sick- 
bed? Has the sick man nothing to do with publishing 
and advancing the Gospel? Nay, I think that an awful, 
a perilous, trust is committed to the sick Christian. 
Friends, children, neighbours, the Church at large, look 
to him for some practical exhibition of the worth of 
Christianity; if he be fretful, or impatient, or full of 
doubts and fears, they will say, Is this all that the Gospel 
can do for man in a season of extremity? If, on the other 
hand, he be meek and resigned, and able to testify to 
God’s faithfulness to His word, they will be taught—and 
nothing teaches like example—that Christianity can make 
good its pretensions, that it is a sustaining, elevating, 
death-conquering religion. 

And who shall calculate what may be wrought through 
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such practical exhibitions of the power, the preciousness 
of the Gospel? I for one will not dare to affirm that more 
is done towards converting the careless, confirming the 
wavering, or comforting the desponding, by the bold cham- 
pion who labours publicly at the making Christ known, 
than by. many a worn-down invalid who preaches toa 
household or a neighbourhood by unruffled patience, and 
simple unquestioning dependence upon God. I for one 
can believe that he who dies a death of triumph, passing 
almost visibly, whilst yet in the exercise of every energy, 
from a high post of usefulness into the kingdom of glory, 
may have fewer at the Judgment to witness to the success 
of his labours than many a bedridden Christian who, in 
the beautiful quietness of a godly submission, waited year 
after year his summons to depart. God has particular 
lessons to give, and particular ends to answer, when He 
calls away one of His servants in the midst of his strength 
and with every indication of triumph, and when He leaves 
another to spend not only years in labour, but months, and 
even years, in the solitariness of his chamber, a prisoner on 
his couch, Dismiss then the thought that there is anything 
strange in the lingering sicknesses, the long-delayed deaths 
of Christians who have given full evidence of their faith 
and their piety. They are ready, they are fit to die, if by 
readiness, if by fitness, you mean such a spiritual state 
that hope might justly plant itself by their grave, and 
smile beautifully as they were committed to its cold em- 
brace. But God putteth not in the sickle, because He has 
still work for them to do, and heaven has still prizes for 
them to win. Therefore do they live. Therefore is the 
lamp so long in going out. They live that they may 
preach, they live that they may practise Christianity. 
The lamp yet burns, that the flickering light may guide 
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some wandering or wavering spirit, and add another 
sparkle to the crown of righteousness which shall be 
awarded at the Judgment. Oh, then, marvel not that death 
comes so slowly ; the mercy is that it comes not more 
quickly. And whenever the old and worn-down man falls 
sick of the sickness whereof he must die, look not on him 
as he lingers as on one who can be of no further use, 
rather regard him as still an efficient labourer in the 
highest of causes. 

The aged believer, whose closing scene has been regarded 
as furnishing only material of melancholy contrast, whether 
with his own more active days, or with the more rapid and 
joyful transition of many brethren in the flesh, so debili- 
tated has he been by long sickness, ‘‘ My heart is smitten 
and withered like grass, so that I forget to eat my bread ;” 
he often wins after death a testimony to his usefulness 
which may well compensate the darkness which seemed to 
cloud his decline. The good deeds wrought by him in his 
protracted illness may not immediately appear. But 
afterwards we learn that he did not linger in vain, that he 
did not die in vain. The example is remembered, the 
patience, the meekness, remembered by children, by ser- 
vants, by friends, by neighbours. It is remembered, to be 
imitated in their own day of sorrow, their own hour of dis- 
solution. Then it administers courage, constancy, hope. 
Oh, we may suffer much ; we may linger long ; no burning 
rapture may characterize our going hence. But if there be 
patient submission to the will of the Lord, our memory 
may survive and be instrumental to the victories of 
religion. Ah, then, who has anything to say as to the in- 
consistency of our text with the known experience, the 
protracted sufferings, the tedious old age of many of the 
righteous? Useful to the last moment, doing God’s work 
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in dying as well as in living, nay, winning, it may be, a 
higher throne and a richer crown at the very instant of 
breathing out the soul, why it is not more true that “ the 
earth bringeth forth first the blade, then the ear, after that 
the full corn in the ear,” than that, ‘‘when the fruit is 
put forth, immediately he putteth in the sickle.” 

Now we said that we would not enter on the illustration 
of the parable considered as delineating the history of the 
Church. We should not have space for the inquiry. We 
will only remark that the Church from the first has been 
God’s witness upon earth, and that when her testimony 
shall have been fully delivered, the end will have come and 
the dispensation will be closed. The ripeness of the 
Church will be when it shall have witnessed for all the 
truths which are to be opposed by the heretical and the 
infidel. Already has the protest been uttered on behalf 
of those doctrines, referring both to man and the Mediator, 
which are nothing less than the life’s blood of Christianity, 
If you trace heresy downwards from the Apostles’ days to 
our own, you find it fastening itself successively on the 
several truths of our faith, so that there is scarce a fraction 
which has not been assaulted, and in defence of which the 
Church has not shown itself Protestant. What then 
remains to the rendering the Church fully ripe? We find 
from the Scriptures that one great feature of the last times 
shall be disbelief or denial of the Second Advent of Christ. 
As in other days of the dispensation, so in the concluding, 
there shall be abroad the covetous, the blasphemers, the 
traitors, the high-minded, and all those manifestations of 
evil which have ever called forth the protest of the Church. 
But over and above these forms of wickedness, scorners 
shall be walking the earth, arguing from the apparent 
fixedness of things to the improbability of Christ’s inter- 

, ference, and tauntingly asking, “ Where is the promise of 
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His coming?” Here, it may be, will be the last and most 
energetic demand on the witness, The Church must 
oppose itself to this new and desperate infidelity. She 
must protest for the Advent of the Lord against the denial 
and reviling of a profligate generation. And when the 
Church shall have done this, witnessed that Christ is 
about to reappear, and invoked a scoffing world to prepare 
for His approach, then, it may be, will her perfect ripeness 
be reached, and then, in accordance with the parable, the 
fruit being brought forth, Christ shall “immediately put 
in the sickle,” gather in the corn, and house His elect, ere 
vengeance be let loose on the impenitent and unbelieving. 

But we will not pursue this inquiry further. For an 
instant we would recur to that application of the parable 
which has to do with yourselves as the field, and with a 
minister as the husbandman. We have spoken of the 
utter weakness of the spiritual labourer, a weakness so 
great that, though he may rise night and day, and spare 
no pains, and decline no toil, he cannot insure one shred 
of produce; but after planting and watering with all the 
carefulness of one who knows himself admitted to an 
office of awful responsibleness, must leave altogether with 
God the giving an increase. It would accord better with 
the feelings and the wishes of nature if the sower might 
do more than thus ply assiduously at the business of 
husbandry ; or if, at the least, he might have an assurance 
that some portion of the seed which he scatters shall 
“take root downwards, and bear fruit upwards,” But 
whilst even this is denied him, and he may perhaps toil 
on year after year without sensible evidence of a blessing 
on his labours, he has the consolation of remembering that, 
when the grain is sown, he has done his part, and that, 
whatever the barrenness, it shall be no witness against him 
at the great day of account. 
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How striking are the words in the prophecies of Ezekiel: 
“‘ Nevertheless, if thou warn the wicked of his way to turn 
from it, if he do not turn from his way, he shall die in his 
iniquity, but thou hast delivered thy soul.” When shall 
we make you feel that there are, in strict truth, but two 
parties in religion, God and the soul? What saith 
Solomon? ‘If thou be wise, thou shalt be wise for 
thyself; but if thou scornest, thou alone shalt bear it.” 
Too often, if aman be spoken to of his eternal interests, if 
he be entreated to attend to them, and not to put from 
him the gracious offers of the Gospel, he will receive his 
adviser as though he were asking some personal favour, 
and as though an obligation would be conferred by his 
acting on the suggestion. But remember, we beseech of 
you, that if the minister be faithful, he is in a great degree 
independent. Let him sow the seed, and whether there 
come up the tares or the wheat, whether the field be 
wholly sterile or frichly productive, he has done that 
which it was his duty to do, And though, if he “turn 
many to righteousness,” those many shall make up his 
diadem, yet, if it be no fault of his that he hath turned 
none, who will think that he must be without a crown 
through eternity? The working out salvation is a busi- 
ness which every man must carry on on his own account 
—-remember ye that. I cannot conduct it for you: you 
cannot conduct it for me. The prayers and tears of 
parents may do much, the warnings and entreaties of 
friends may do much, towards bringing the sinner to a 
pause: but parents cannot save the soul for you, friends 
cannot save the soul for you: it lies between you and 
God; “every man shall bear his own burden.” May the 
Holy Spirit make you feel this, and drive you to the 
tillage of your own hearts, to the ploughing now, that you 
may reap hereafter! 


PECTUREXVil 
THE GREAT MULTITUDE 


“After this £ beheld, anv, lo, a great multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothey with white 
robes, and palms in their hands,”—REv. vii. 9. 


AKING this vision in the order in which it occurs 
amongst the visions vouchsafed to St. John in his 
exile, it probably delineates the happy estate of those who 
had adhered to Christ during the fierce persecutions which 
preceded the establishment of Christianity by Constantine. 
There can be no doubt that the Book of Revelation is in 
the main a continuous prophecy, its several parts belong- 
ing to several seasons which follow successively in the 
history of the Church, But without disputing that, in its 
primary import, our text may relate to events which have 
long ago occurred, it were not easy to doubt that, in its 
larger and more comprehensive bearings, it may be taken 
as descriptive of the heavenly state, that condition of 
repose and triumph which shall be ours, even ours, if we 
be faithful unto death. Admitting that the great multi- 
tude on which the Evangelist was privileged to gaze, 
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“clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands,” 
must be regarded as the company of those who, during 
the early days of Christianity, witnessed manfully for the 
truth, they must still, both in number and condition, be 
emblematic of the Church in its final glory and exaltation ; 
and we may therefore safely dismiss all reference to the 
first fulfilment of the prophecy, and consider heaven as 
the scene on which the Evangelist gazed, and “just men 
made perfect” as constituting the great multitude drawn 
together from all parts of the earth. 

It is, therefore, on such notices of the heavenly state as 
the words before us may furnish that we design to dis- 
course on the present occasion. We would refresh you 
and animate you, wearied as you may be by the conflicts 
and struggles of earth, with glimpses of things within the 
veil. We do not indeed mean to address ourselves to the 
imagination : if we did, there are more dazzling passages 
in the Book of Revelation, and we might strive to set 
before you the New Jerusalem, the heavenly city, with its 
gates of pearl and its streets of gold. But we think to 
find notices in the words of our text which, if not so 
resplendent with the gorgeous things of the future, shall 
yet go closer home to the heart, and minister more comfort 
to those who find themselves strangers and pilgrims below. 
We will not anticipate what we may have to advance. 
We shall only hope that we may meet with what will 
cheer and sustain us amid “the changes and chances of 
this mortal life,” what will keep alive in us a sense of the 
exceeding greatness of “‘ the recompense of the reward,” of 
the desirableness of the inheritance reserved for us above, 
as, in dependence on the teachings of the Holy Spirit, we 
apply to our future state the words of the Evangelist John, 
“T beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no man could 
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number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands.” 

Now, when these words are set before us as descrip- 
tive of the heavenly state, it can hardly fail but that the 
first thing on which the mind shall fasten will be the ex- 
pression, ‘‘a great multitude, which no man could number.” 
It is so in regard of parallel sayings, “In My Father’s 
house are many mansions.” ‘‘ Many shall come from the 
east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.” “A great 
multitude,” ‘many mansions,” “many shall come.” But 
what are “many” in the Divine arithmetic? Doubtless 
thousands, and tens of thousands; yea, an innumerable 
company. Many are the worlds scattered through im- 
mensity—who shall reckon them? Many are the leaves 
of the earth’s forests—who shall compute them? Many 
are the grains of sand on the seashore—who shall count 
them up? Neither may we think to compass the multitude 
that St. John saw ‘before the throne, and before the 
Lamb ;” indeed, he tells us this when he adds, “ which 
no man could number.” But it is a comforting thing to 
be told that “a great multitude,” not “great” on a mere 
human estimate, but “great” on a Divine, shall press 
into the inheritance purchased by Christ’s blood. Then 
not only is heaven no narrow, no contracted spot, but, 
on the contrary, spacious enough for myriads upon myriads 
of happy beings; but these myriads upon myriads shall 
be there: the vast expanse shall not stand empty, but 
shall be occupied by a rejoicing and adequate assembly. 

It is a refreshing thing to look away for a moment from 
the strife and uncharitableness of human systems and con- 
clusions, each disposed to narrow heaven within its own 
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pale and party, and to behold “a multitude, such as no 
man could number,” entering by the gate into the ever- 
lasting city. There is something unspeakably cheering in 
the contrast between the representation furnished by our 
text and that derived from the exclusive systems of a 
miscalled theology. If heaven were to be peopled 
according to the estimate of self-opinionated sects; if 
human judgment were to settle who shall be privileged 
to find place within its precincts; not “many,” but 
‘“‘few,” it may be very few, would constitute the celestial 
assembly. But whilst we may justly rejoice in being 
able to appeal from human judgment to Divine, in having 
the authority of Scripture for not only assigning vast 
capacity to heaven, but for regarding it as the home of 
an interminable throng, we are to take heed that we lower 
not the conditions of admission, as though the entrance 
must be easy, because a great multitude shall be there. 
The great, the solemn truth remains, that “there shall 
enter into the city nothing which defileth,” “ neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie, but 
they that are written in the Lamb’s book of life.” It 
may be that human judgment is vastly at fault, and that 
human bigotry, magnifying or idolizing its own tests, 
would exclude numbers from the celestial abode who 
shall be found amid its glorified occupants. But, whilst 
this is immeasurably comforting to those who, wearied 
and almost terrified by theological strife, can retire within 
themselves, and humbly venture, after due searching and 
probing of the heart, to exclaim with Peter, “ Lord, Thou 
knowest all things, Thou knowest that I love Thee,” it 
affords no groundwork on which others may build who 
are practically neglecting the great salvation. For, because 
God “seeth not as man seeth,” because He may find in 
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many a meek, and contrite, and retiring spirit, that vital 
Christianity which is not to be detected, nay, which may 
even be denied on the bringing it to the coarse touch- 
stones of human systems and sects, this surely is no 
encouragement to the wicked, to the careless, to the 
indifferent : if man’s intolerance or man’s ignorance leave © 
not sufficient to make up the “great multitude,” at least 
the deficiency will not be supplied by man’s impenitence, 
obduracy, or contempt of religion. 

And a glance at the context should suffice to keep down 
any rising thought that, because there shall be “a great 
multitude” in heaven, and therefore, perhaps, numbers 
_whom their fellow-men never expected to be there, some 
may find admission who have taken no pains to secure so 
great a blessing. ‘‘ What are these,” it is asked, “ which 
are arrayed in white robes, and whence came they?” The 
answer is, ‘These are they which came out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” So far then from there 
being anything for you to reckon upon, ye who are not 
striving after a moral fitness for heaven, in the alleged 
vastness of the multitude which is to occupy heaven, 
there is much to admonish and warn you: if ye know 
nothing of the “great tribulation,” of the warfare with 
“the world, the flesh, and the devil,” ye may forfeit your 
places, the places which were made yours, when God 
graciously admitted you into His Church : but those places 
will not stand empty: ‘God is able of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham;” and He will not be 
reduced through the want of faithful disciples to the 
admitting into His presence the rebellious and unclean. 
And Christendom, with all the advantages which it has 
long enjoyed, may not furnish a population for the New 
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Jerusalem ; but other nations, and tribes, and tongues, 
continents and islands, long, and even still oppressed 
with ignorance and superstition, shall receive gratefully 
the Gospel of Christ, and swell the ranks of His Church. 
Yea, and over and above there being a warning to us 
in the fact that heaven shall be peopled to the full, even 
should we ourselves come short of the inheritance, is it 
not an animating thing to be told of all “nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues,” as contributing to the 
occupancy of the majestic abode? The heart of the true 
Christian is sorrowful within him as he thinks of the 
dominion of paganism. He grieves over the vast and 
rich districts of the earth which are inhabited by the 
worshippers of idols, and could almost despair—so in- 
veterate and deep-rooted appears the empire of Satan—of 
the spread and triumph of the kingdom of Christ. But, 
“lo, a great multitude, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues.” The purpose of the Lord is 
fixed: ‘the idols He shall utterly abolish:” the march of 
Christianity may have been slow and impeded, but the 
truth shall yet prosper and prevail; and faith, guided by 
the sure word of prophecy, may even now behold the wild 
children of the desert, the wanderers whose hand is against 
every man, and every man’s hand against them, the slaves 
of bloody rites, the victims of fearful delusions, sitting at 
the feet of Jesus, ‘clothed and in their right mind,” and 
“made meet for the inheritance of the saints in light.” 
O glorious society which shall thus be gathered ‘from all 
ages, all ranks, allcountries. There is beauty in diversity, 
there is majesty in combination. I kindle at the thought 
of there being “a great multitude” in heaven: I kindle 
yet more at that of this multitude being drawn from every 
nation, and tribe, and tongue. What a throng to join! 
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what a company with which to associate and enter into 
fellowship! The righteous of past days, of present, of 
future—those who, under earlier dispensations, caught 
faint glimpses of the star of Bethlehem; those who, pos- 
sessing but the few and brief notices of traditional religion, 
felt after God, and proved that He had never left Himself 
without witness; Jews who deciphered the types and 
gave substance to the shadows of the law; Gentiles on 
whom shone in all its effulgence the light of the Gospel; 
the mighty gatherings of that splendid season, when “ the 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord shall cover the earth 
as the waters do the sea”—what a multitude through 
which to move, with which to make acquaintance, with 
which to hold converse. 

Even now it is felt to be an ennobling, inspiriting 
association, if the eminent of a single Church, the illus- 
trious of a solitary country, be gathered together in one 
great. conclave. How do meaner men flock to the spot; 
with what interest, what awe, do they look upon persons 
so renowned in their day ; what a privilege do they account 
it if they mingle awhile with sages so profound, with 
saints so devoted; how do they treasure the sayings 
which reach them in so precious an intercourse. And 
_ shall we think little of heaven when we hear of it as the 
meeting-place of all that hath been truly great, for of 
all that hath been truly good; of all that hath been really 
wise, for of all that hath yielded itself .to the teachings of 
God’s Spirit, from Adam to his remotest descendant? 
Nay, “let us fear, lest a promise being left us of entering 
into that rest, any of us should seem to come short.” 
There is a voice to us from the “great multitude,” who 
flock with a sound, like the rush of many waters, from 
all nations and tribes, “A great multitude”—there is 
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room then for us, “A great multitude”—there will be no 
deficiency without us. We can be spared, the loss will 
be ours; but, oh, what a loss! and what an aggravation of 
that loss, that perhaps, as we go away into outer darkness, 
“where shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth,” we shall 
see those who were once strangers and aliens flocking into 
the places which might have been ours, and be witnesses 
to the literal accomplishment of the vision, ‘“ Lo, a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues.” 

But it is not merely as asserting the vastness of the 
multitude which shall finally be gathered into heaven 
that our text presents matter for devout meditation. We 
are not to overlook the attitude assigned to the celestial 
assembly, an attitude of rest and of triumph, as though 
there had been labour and warfare, and the wearied 
combatants were henceforward to enjoy unbroken quiet. 
“They stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands.” 
This exactly answers to the assertion already quoted, that 
they had come “out of great tribulation,” and denotes, 
for such is the inference from the robes which they wore, 
and the palms which they carried, both appertaining to 
conquerors, that all warfare was at an end, and that there 
remained nothing henceforwards but the enjoyment of 
deep repose in the presence of the Lord. The imagery of 
the passage is derived, you observe, from the triumphs of 
victors. Spiritual things can only be shadowed forth to 
us by material; and without pretending to decide that 
the material is never to be literally taken, for who, 
remembering that man is to be everlastingly compounded 
of body and soul, will venture to determine that there 
shall be nothing but what is purely spiritual in the future 
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economy? “Who, when he reads of new heavens and a 
new earth, will rashly conclude that, for such a being as 
man is to be, there cannot be reserved an abode rich in all 
the splendours of a most refined materialism, presenting 
correspondences to the golden streets, and the jewelled 
walls, and the crystal waters, which passed in such 
gorgeous and beautiful vision before the Evangelist? 
But waiving the consideration that there may be some- 
thing more than mere figure, something of literal and 
actual import in these scriptural delineations of heaven, 
the robe, the palm, the harp, we may all feel how ex- 
pressive is the imagery of triumphant repose after toil and 
conflict, when applied to the state reserved for those who 
shall be faithful unto death. Not that by repose we are 
to understand inactivity, for Scripture is most express 
on the continued engagement of every faculty of a glorified 
saint in the service of the Creator and Redeemer, The 
great multitude stand before the throne—the attitude 
implying that they wait to execute the commands of the 
Lord ; and they join in a high song of praise and exulta- 
tion, “Salvation to our God Which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb.” No idleness then, though 
there is perfect repose. But rest, as opposed to any- 
thing that is painful or toilsome in employment—repose, 
as implying that there shall never again be weariness, 
exhaustion, difficulty, or danger, notwithstanding that 
there shall be the consecration of the whole man to the 
work of magnifying the Lord—this it is which is pro- 
mised as the portion of the righteous; and this it is 
which is imaged by the palm in the hand and the song 
upon the lip. 

Take even that figure which is so common in Scripture, 


that of reclining at a banquet, as emblematic of heaven ; 
M.L. U 
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and the figure does not portray idleness, though it 
largely does repose. Even guests at a feast are not 
necessarily idle, nor necessarily intent on mere luxurious 
indulgence. Amid all the pomp and bravery of the 
gorgeous entertainment,'there may be the lofty discussion, 
and the keen play of intellectual power, and the collision of 
mind with mind, producing new and rich sparks of 
thought, and the circulation of profound discoveries in 
science, or of important occurrences in the world, so that 
a man may depart from the festival as from a field of 
mental encounter and improvement, on which he has 
taken many a forward step in power and in knowledge, 
And whilst we believe of heaven that there shall be all 
that disengagement from laborious effort or oppressive 
occupation which seems expressed in the figure of reclin- 
ing at a banquet, or standing before the Lamb clad in 
white robes, with the palm in the hand, we believe also 
that there shall be no cessation from a service which is 
perfect freedom, and none from an employment which will 
itself constitute happiness. 

But what an attractive, what an animating view of 
heaven is that of its being a state of repose, as contrasted 
with our present state of warfare and toil—the white robe 
in place of the “ whole armour of God ;” the palm in place 
of the sword in the hand. He must be, I will not say a 
strange man, but certainly a strange Christian, who is 
never conscious of a painful pressure from the duties and 
trials of life, who is never inclined to exclaim with the 
Psalmist, ‘‘Oh that I had wings like a dove; then would 
I flee away and be at rest.” I cannot enter into the ex- 
perience of that Christian, his life is a mystery to me, for 
whom there is no soothing, heart-touching sound in the 
words of the Apostle, “There remaineth, therefore, a rest 
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for the people of God.” For—let the course of the Divine 
dealings with any member of the Church be the very 
smoothest that is compatible with a state of probation, 
still, compassed about as we all are with infirmity, called 
upon to do many things to which we are naturally disin- 
clined, which we can neither perform without painful 
effort nor omit without sinful neglect ; exposed to tempta- 
tions from the world, the flesh, and the devil; bearing 
about within ourselves a principle of corruption which 
continually strives to regain the ascendency, and which 
is not to be kept down but by prayer without ceasing, 
watchfulness without fainting—indeed it were hard to 
understand how any believer could often be other than 
“weary and heavy laden,” and required to take heed 
against that impatience at the burdens of life which 
would show itself in undue eagerness for the repose of 
eternity. It is not that he would give up the service of 
God, but that he would be able to serve God without 
weariness. It is not that he would rest from holy em- 
ployment, but that he would have employment entail 
no necessity for rest. It is not that he would be re- 
leased from the struggle with corruption, but that he 
would have no corruption to struggle with, the final 
touches of sanctification having been given, so that he 
is “without spot or wrinkle, or any such thing.” It is 
not that he would make peace with spiritual enemies, 
but that he would be surrounded with none but spiritual 
friends. 

And such a state of repose awaits us in heaven. There 
shall be no weariness there—“ they rest not day nor 
night,” employing every power on the doing God’s will, 
and yet sensible to nothing but the delightfulness of the 
employment, There no evil nature shall ply the believer 
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with temptations to sin. There no subtle adversary shall 
lie in wait to deceive, no roaring lion seek whom he may 
devour. O blessed estate! There is more of music in 
that one word “rest” than in all that pealing anthem 
which, taken up in St. John’s hearing by “ every creature 
which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, 
and such as are in the sea,” filled the Temple, in the midst 
of which was the throne of the Almighty. And I ask not 
to be told what those palms may be which the victors 
carry in their hands, nor what those shining robes wherein 
they are arrayed—for as yet I may be poorly fitted to 
understand, to appreciate heavenly happiness. But I can 
feel something of the comforting power of the sublime 
announcement, “ Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord : yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest from their labour, 
and their works do follow them.” I can gaze on the 
“oreat multitude” as they flock from all nations and 
tribes, and I can long and pray to be found at last in 
their number, not because I know precisely what the joys 
are of which they are about to partake, but because, at 
least, I know that they are exchanging warfare for peace, 
danger for security, tumult for quiet, corruption for in- 
corruption—yea, I know of this multitude, that they are 
to stand “before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed 
with white robes, and palms in their hands.” 

There is another distinguishing feature of the heavenly 
state which may be gathered from our text. You cannot 
fail to observe that, though the great multitude is collected 
from all nations and tribes, there is perfect concord or 
agreement; they form but one company and join in one 
anthem. ‘The representation is much the same as is fur- 
nished by the saying of our Lord, “In My Father’s house 
are many mansions.” ‘There are “many mansions,” you 
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observe—just as St. John beheld a “great multitude ;” 
but there is only one house. As though Christ had said, 
There is room for as many as will enter, and there shall be 
but one roof over all. There is something very beautiful 
in the representation of the innumerable company of the 
redeemed as constituting through eternity only one house- 
hold. It is melancholy to think how the visible Church 
of Christ has been divided and rent, so that the aspect 
of those who equally profess Christianity is as far removed. 
as possible from the aspect of a family. The slightest 
causes seem to have been sufficient for violations of that 
brotherhood which ought to have subsisted amongst men, 
and yet more amongst Christians; so that there has not 
been a thousandth part of the zeal in avoiding offences, as 
in magnifying into importance whatever might be an 
apology for a division. But the words of our text assure 
us that nothing of these differences and separations shall 
follow us through eternity. The redeemed are to consti- 
tute one rejoicing company. Nay, and the representation 
may almost be said to go beyond this. How are they to 
constitute this one company, associated by close ties, and 
joining in the same song, unless they are to know one the 
other hereafter? When Christ speaks of many as coming 
from the east and the west, He speaks also of their sitting 
down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob. But this 
were apparently no privilege, unless they are to know 
these patriarchs, So also, if men of all nations, and tribes, 
and tongues, are to make up one family, it can hardly be 
doubted that every one will know every other. And if 
they are to be known the one to the other, who have been 
utterly separated upon earth, we may be sure as to that of 
which some have doubted, and on which many have 
longed for more express revelation, the recognition of one 
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the other in the world above by those who have been 
friends or kinsmen below. 

We need not say to you that it is a very interesting 
feature in heavenly happiness, that of the renewal of the 
acquaintances and associations which have been our chief 
joy on earth. There is no fear of our not dwelling with 
delight on such a feature ; the fear is rather the other way, 
of our suffering the mind to be engrossed with the prospect 
of reunion with the dead, as though the again meeting 
those whom we have loved were what should especially 
make heaven desirable. This cannot be the right view of 
heaven. Whether or not we can feel or understand how 
such a thing may be, it is evident that heaven must be 
independent on earthly associations, independent in the 
sense that its happiness will be perfect even should a 
saint stand alone, as perhaps many will stand, without 
kinsman, without friend, in the shining assembly. But 
the certainty that heaven will not require, in order to its 
being a place of perfect happiness, the presence of the 
objects of earthly affection, is quite consistent with the 
belief that, if friends and kinsmen meet above, they shall 
know one the other, and derive from their meeting new 
elements of rapture and joy. That God Himself will so 
supply the place of the absent as that they shall not be 
missed—this is noways at variance with the truth that, 
when those who have been parted below find themselves 
fellow-heirs of the kingdom, they shall experience intense 
gladness in renewing their friendship, in again becoming 
bound the one to the other, though in a high, and pure, 
and happy association, such as was hardly even imaged by 
the most affectionate upon earth. 

There is no need, in order to our excluding from our 
pictures and anticipations of heaven the selfishness and 
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contractedness of human families, that we should deny 
all play hereafter to the best charities of our nature, and 
seek to persuade those who are weeping for the dead that 
liave died in the Lord, that because “in the resurrection 
they neither marry nor are given in marriage,” therefore 
in the resurrection the stranger shall be all the same as 
the friend, and the friend all the same as the stranger. 
There is no need, even now, that if a man grow more 
benevolent and philanthropic, enlarging as it were his 
heart, so that he daily embraces within its affections more 
and more of his kind, he should therefore become less 
warmly attached to his more immediate family—on the 
contrary, we may believe, that in proportion as he came 
the nearer to the loving all men as himself, and sent out 
in wider and wider expatiations the sensibilities of his 
nature, he would find a deeper deliciousness and delight 
in his own domestic nest, and cling all the more tenderly 
to those whom God had given him to give sunshine to 
his home. And hereafter, if—as we may be thoroughly 
sure will be the case—there shall be an universal affection- 
ateness, the myriads of the redeemed making up but one 
family, each knowing, each known and loved by every 
other, there may yet be only the more intimate, though 
the more hallowed, intercourse with those with whom on 
earth we had taken sweet counsel; and the heart which 
has grown large enough to leave out none in the intermin- 
able throng, may have but the wider and the warmer 
abode for such as were its companions in the house of its 
pilgrimage. 

And this doctrine, the doctrine of the renewal in 
heaven of the intimacies and associations of earth, may 
certainly be considered as derivable from the text; for if, 
as we have said, the great multitude beheld by St. John 
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constitute one family, though gathered from all nations 
and tribes, it cannot be doubted that those who here 
below were strangers the one to the other, become associated 
and acquainted above; and it were incredible that men 
shall know those to whom they had been strangers on 
earth, and yet be strangers to those to whom they had 
been friends. Still, the way in which the doctrine of 
future recognition is delivered—not broadly stated, but 
left to be inferred from other announcements—should 
lead us to think more of heaven as of a scene of enlarged 
association, the meeting-place, not merely of divided house- 
holds, but of the believers of every generation, of the elect 
of God from the beginning to the end of time. It argues 
a heart still bound up in selfishness, if it be nothing, if it 
be little to us that, admitted into heaven, we are to be 
freed from all petty bounds and distinctions, and to form 
part of one close but countless community. The soul 
should be stirred within us as we think of patriarchs, and 
prophets, and priests, and kings—of apostles, confessors, and 
martyrs ; of the illustrious, not by earthly achievements 
which too often dazzle by a false glare, and are dimmed 
with the tears of the wronged and afflicted ; but the illus- 
trious in the fight of faith, the patience of hope, the labour 
of love—and not only of the illustrious whose names go 
down in Christian biography, the precious legacy of age 
to age, watchwords to the Church when she would rouse 
her fainting children and keep them to their posts; but 
of that unknown, that unremembered multitude, the good, 
the godly, of successive generations, who, in the quiet 
privacies of ordinary life, have served their God and their 
Redeemer, whose names have perished from every book 
but that in which to be enrolled is to have the citizenship 
of earth, sea, air, the past, the present, the future—for 
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‘“‘he,” saith Christ, “that overcometh shall inherit all 
things”—oh, I say, the soul should be stirred within 
us as we think of such an assembly, and hear ourselves 
invited to join it, and are told that we may have the 
‘friendship of each and every one in the interminable 
gathering. 

I ask not to be told of the splendid adornments with 
which the roof of heaven shall be inlaid—enough for me 
that, according to words already quoted, there is to be but 
one roof over all the inhabitants. The representations of 
the future which address themselves most to the heart 
are not those which are gorgeous with the gold and pre- 
cious stones: these are the most dazzling, but not the 
most penetrating. The heart is to be reached by what 
breathes most of the tranquillities of universal love. And 
poetry, in its longings for something on which to pour the 
splendour of its imagery, might seize on the white robes 
and on the palms with which the ransomed are decked : 
but if the soul’s deepest chords are to be swept, then must 
we hear of the repose of a home, and the hallowed charities 
which weave themselves into a family; and all this is inti- 
mated to us—oh, that we may be incited to make it. our 
own !—by the vision vouchsafed to St. John, “I beheld, 
and, lo, a great multitude, which no man could number, 
of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood 
before the throne, and before the Lamb.” 

“ Before the Lamb ”—yes, the glorified Humanity of the 
Redeemer fixes by its presence the position of heaven, and 
at the same time gives it its magnificence. We know not 
what heaven, or the place of separate spirits, might have 
been ere the mystery of godliness was revealed, and the 
Word had been made flesh and effected man’s redemption. 
But it could hardly, if we may venture the expression, be 
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considered the same place as now: for until it contained 
the Lamb Which had been slain, it contained not what 
makes heaven to those who had forfeited their immortality. 
Christ ascended triumphantly the mediatorial throne, that 
He might be the Wellspring of joy and the Fountain of 
glory to the great multitude which He had purchased 
with His blood. There could be no heaven to such as 
ourselves without Christ: heaven would be no heaven 
without Christ; so that, in entering heaven, Christ pre- 
pared, as He promised, a place for His disciples. 

There are possibly other characteristics of the heavenly 
state which might be drawn from the words which form 
our subject of discourse. But we have gone far enough. 
We have adventured thus far, because it may be a whole- 
some and refreshing thing to withdraw occasionally from 
the mazes of controversy, the cares of life, and the toils of 
conflict, and to meditate on the portion reserved for the 
righteous. But we will not pass beyond what may be 
practical and personal. It is not the heaven which may 
dazzle your imaginations, but the heaven which may 
stimulate your efforts, which we are anxious to present to 
you. Is not this heaven, this place of perfect and beauti- 
ful repose, this meeting-place of the children of God—is 
not this worth striving for, worth the surrender of a few 
poor indulgences, worth the endurance of a few brief 
trials? For shame, that you can hesitate. For shame, 
that, with a Redeemer at your side, ready to impart all 
the assistance which can be needed to your obtaining the 
inheritance, you can linger amid earthly entanglements, 
and be so slow in securing possession, if not so indifferent 
as to letting it slip. For shame, that, whilst so many are 
pressing in from all nations and tongues—pressing from 
the burning east, man’s earliest home: from the distant 
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west, so long an undiscovered world—you, the children 
of the kingdom, with every advantage of country and 
churchmanship, can manifest so little earnestness, allow- 
ing it to be inferred, from your apparent preference of the 
shadows and braveries of earth, that you count it but a 
poor monarchy of which Christianity has conveyed to you 
the promise. 

Let us rouse ourselves, lest what we pursue so languidly 
we miss eternally. The time is at hand: The Judge 
standeth at the door. Already has Heaven gathered within 
its circuit the spoils of many generations. FPatriarchs are 
there, and prophets, and priests, and kings, The young 
are there, the old are there ; the men of every clime have 
pressed into the spacious dwelling. But the gate is still 
open: ‘yet there isroom:” all of you may enter heaven ; 
we will not be content that any should be outcasts, I 
want to meet you all in a better land: I wish that we 
might spend eternity together. Therefore do I summon 
‘the careless to penitence, and the penitent to diligence. 
It may be but a little while and the number of the re- 
deemed will be accomplished : it can be but a little while 
and our own portion will be fixed. ‘The violent,” saith 
our Saviour, “take the kingdom by force ”—oh, that we 
may not be of the indolent who lose it by sloth! 


EECTU Ree vit 
THE KINSMAN REDEEMER 


“Any Naomi said unto her vaughter-in-laty, Wlessed be he of the 
Lord, who hath not left of his kindness to the liting and to the 
Dead. And Naomi said unto her, The man is near of kin unto us, 
one of our next kinsmen.”’—Rorw ii. 20. 


“a bebe can hardly need to be told that a connexion the 

very closest may be traced between the Jewish 
and the Christian dispensations. But sometimes this 
connexion is overlooked, and requires to be carefully ex- 
amined and explained. This is specially the case in 
regard of redemption. There was redemption, a process 
through which things and persons were redeemed, under 
the Jewish dispensation, as there is under the Christian ; 
but we are not perhaps so much in the habit of associating 
them as we ought to be. Yet one and the same character 
of a Redeemer is kept up through the whole of the Bible. 
The Redeemer under the law is most accurately the type 
of the Redeemer under the Gospel. There may be no broad 
or distinct allusions to Christ. But whenever you meet 
with a transaction of redemption, whether it be a redemp- 
tion of land or of person, you will find that the matter 
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is so ordered as to be most strictly typical—the features of 
our redemption through Christ being unequivocally stamped 
on the legal arrangements which come under review. 

It will be the chief object of our discourse to make 
good this assertion. We count it an instructive and 
interesting thing to trace redemption as kept always 
in sight; so that the Jews were taught, even through 
the common dealings of life, the great spiritual deliver- 
ance that was wrought out in the fulness of time. We 
are persuaded that, in proportion as the Jewish code is 
diligently examined, will it be found to teem with notices 
of our redemption by Christ. God so constructed this 
code that it should be virtually a system of references to 
Christ, and that thus the devout Jew, whether engaging 
in the solemnities of the Temple worship, or busying him- 
self with temporal occupations, might have his attention 
turned to that ‘Seed of the woman,” Who in the fulness 
of time was to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. 
We do not indeed mean that, with the change of dispen- 
sation have passed away all these mementoes of the 
manner of our salvation. We rather agree with those 
who hold that there is still much in the arrangements of 
Providence which may serve to remind us of God’s deal- 
ings in grace, There is perhaps nothing over-fanciful in 
the thought that the food on which we chiefly subsist 
should constantly suggest the idea of our redemption 
through Christ. Is it to be denied that since the use of 
animals for food, and those principally which were made 
choice of in sacrifice, the world literally subsists by 
shedding of blood, so that the death of the innocent is 
every day the life of the guilty? The meat which 
perisheth may well thus remind us of that meat which 
endureth unto life everlasting ; and the slaying, for the 
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support of the body, of those beasts which were once 
offered in typical sacrifice, is no slight memento that, for 
the support of the soul, there died a Victim Whose “flesh 
was meat indeed, and Whose blood was drink indeed.” 
But to return to the Jewish dispensation, and to that 
keeping up the character of a Redeemer upon which we 
desire to fasten your attention. We bring you a text 
from the Book of Ruth, in which, though the word “ kins- 
man” is used by our translators, the marginal reading, as 
you will observe, is “one that has the right to redeem.” 
Naomi is speaking of Boaz, who had shown great kind- 
ness to Ruth whilst gleaning in his fields. Here, and 
elsewhere, she calls Boaz “the kinsman ;” but the word 
used in the Hebrew is “the Redeemer.” It was the law 
amongst the Jews, that if a man died childless his widow 
should become the wife of his brother. If there were no 
brethren, the law seems to have been extended to the 
nearest relations, so that the next of kin became the 
husband of the widow. Now Chilion, the husband of 
Ruth, had died in the land of Moab; and Noami, her 
mother-in-law, being thus left without a son, there was no 
husband’s brother to take Ruth from her widowhood. 
The law therefore gave Ruth a marriage-claim on the 
nearest of kin, and she urged this claim upon Boaz. There 
was indeed a kinsman who stood nearer in relationship 
than Boaz; but he, refusing to perform the part of a kins- 
man, conceded to Boaz the right of inheritance. Boaz 
then honourably answered the marriage-claim of Ruth, 
and receiving her as his wife, gave occasion to the 
friends of Naomi to exclaim, “ Blessed be the Lord, Who 
hath not left thee this day without a kinsman,” or literally, 
without a Redeemer. But if we examine this history a 
little more attentively, we shall perceive that it was not 
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exactly his marrying Ruth which gained for Boaz the 
title of Redeemer. His challenge to the man who stood 
in closer relationship was, that he should buy a parcel of 
land which Naomi was about to sell. The nearer kinsman 
refusing, Boaz himself bought the land, or, as the scrip- 
tural phrase is, redeemed the land; and it was this pur- 
chasing the inheritance, and so preventing it from passing 
to strangers, which caused Boaz to stand in the position 
of Redeemer. 

And if we look into the law of Moses we shall find 
three states which are marked out as requiring the inter- 
position of a Redeemer. If there had been forfeiture of 
inheritance, or if there had been loss of liberty, or if 
there had been shedding of blood—in each of these cases 
it was enjoined that the Goel—for such is the Hebrew 
name—this Goel or Redeemer being always the nearest 
of kin, should interfere on behalf of the distressed indi- 
vidual. And our desire is to show you that, whenever 
the law directed the interposition of the Goel or Redeemer, 
it gave a typical lesson on the offices of Christ. The 
occasions which produced the interference of the legal 
Redeemer, and the manner in which that interference 
was conducted, these bear so accurate a reference to the 
Gospel Redeemer, that we cannot doubt it to have been 
the mind of the Spirit to keep the grand scheme of 
human redemption always present to the people of 
Israel. We will take in succession the three cases in 
which the Goel or Redeemer was bidden to interfere—the 
forfeiture of inheritance, the loss of liberty, the shedding 
of blood—and examining each transaction under its legal 
description, strive to show you the fidelity with which it 
imaged the deliverance wrought out for us by Christ— 
Christ, of Whom we may most emphatically say, in the 
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language of our text, ‘The man is near of kin unto us, 
one of our next kinsmen,” “ Blessed be he of the Lord, 
who hath not left off his kindness to the living and to 
the dead.” 

We begin with the forfeiture of inheritance. You will 
find in the twenty-fifth chapter of the Book of Leviticus 
directions given for the interference of the Goel. If an™ 
Israelite had become poor, and had sold away some of 
his possession, the nearest of kin, called the Goel or 
Redeemer, was directed, if possible, to purchase or redeem 
the land. In this case it became the property of the 
Goel until the year of Jubilee, when it went back to the 
original proprietor. The alienated or forfeited possession 
might at any time be redeemed by the first owner, sup- 
posing him able to pay the price of redemption. But if 
he were not able, then none but the Goel could redeem it 
for him ; and if the Goel came not forward, no stranger 
might interfere ; the possession must remain unredeemed. 

Now there can be no difficulty in at once discerning 
the typical character of this transaction. We fasten first 
of all upon the fact—a fact which is learned equally from 
each of the three cases of legal redemption—that none 
but a kinsman could fill the office of Goel or Redeemer, 
It was not enough that an individual might be ready to 
come forward on behalf of the impoverished Israelite. 
Had he the rights of the closest kinmanship? If not, 
the law altogether refused to allow the interposition: its 
fundamental principle in all such cases appearing to have 
been, that kinmanship was indispensable to the constitu- 
tion of a Redeemer. And who .sees not that, in laying 
down and adhering to such a principle as this, the law 
taught impressively the lesson, that He Who should arise, 
the Goel of a lost world, must be bone of their bone, 
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and flesh of their flesh? It would have been nothing 
that rank upon rank of celestial intelligence should rush 
eagerly forwards, and, compassionating the ruined estate 
of our race, offer to devote their magnificent energies to 
the improving its condition. Were they the kinsmen 
of the lost? could they make out relationship? could 
they prove that there existed between themselves and 
the fallen any of that alliance which results from com- 
munity of nature? Then an angel, not being a kinsman, 
could not be a Redeemer, None but a man could be the 
Goel of man—such was the truth which the law em- 
phatically taught when refusing in any case to concede 
to a stranger the right of redemption. 
And is not this the truth which was literally acted 
upon in the appointment of a “ Mediator between God 
and man?” ‘Forasmuch as the children are partakers 
of flesh and blood, He also Himself likewise took part of 
the same.” And shall we ever hesitate to say that the 
comforting and sustaining thing to the followers of Christ 
is that the Goel, the Redeemer, is in the strictest sense 
their kinsman? That Christ was like myself in all points, 
my sinfulness only excepted; that His flesh, like mine, 
could be lacerated by stripes, wasted by hunger, and torn 
by nails ; that His soul, like mine, could be assaulted by 
temptation, harassed by Satan, and disquieted under the 
hidings of the countenance of His Father; that He cotld 
suffer anything which I can suffer, except the remorse of 
a guilty conscience; that He could weep every tear 
which I can weep, except the tear of repentance ; that He 
could fear with every fear, hope with every hope, and joy 
with every joy, which I may entertain as a man, and not 
be ashamed of as a Christian—there is our creed respecting 
the human nature of Christ; and if you could once prove 
M.Ls x 
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that Christ was not perfect man (always bearing in mind 
that sinfulness is not essential to this perfectness), there 
would be nothing worth fighting for in the truth that 
Christ was perfect God; the only Redeemer Who can 
redeem our lost heritage being necessarily our kinsman, 
and none being our kinsman who is not of the same 
nature, born of a woman, of the substance of that woman, 
our brother in all but rebellion, ourself in all but unholi- 
ness. 

Such we know abundantly from the testimony of Scrip- 

ture, and from the very nature of the case, it was needful 
should be the Goel or Redeemer of men. And when, in 
‘all cases of redemption, the law peremptorily refused to 
admit any one but the kinsman to the office of Redeemer, 
can it be questioned that there was perpetually inculcated 
on the Israelites the great truth of the human nature of 
the Mediator? Has there not throughout been the 
maintenance of that character of a Redeemer which, 
putting our deliverance far beyond the power of angel or 
archangel, makes brotherhood indispensable to the effect- 
ing atonement; or renders it needful that we should be 
able to say, “The man is near of kin unto us, one of our 
next kinsmen,” if we are ever to declare of any being in 
the full and comprehensive meaning of the words, “‘ Blessed 
be he of the Lord, who hath not left off his kindness to 
the living and to the dead?” 

But there is nothing in these remarks which applies to 
one case of legal redemption more than to another. We 
have only argued from the general requirement of kins- 
manship, without attending to the particular features of 
the instance brought under review. Butif you wished to 
describe man’s natural condition, and the change effected 
in that condition by the interference of Christ, whence 
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could you fetch better terms than from the directions of 
the law in regard of a forfeited inheritance? Who is the 
Israelite that has grown poor, and alienated from him the 
possession of his fathers, if it be not man, originally the 
chosen of God, rich in a birthright which gave him a 
glorious world for his dwelling-place, and immortality for 
his life-time ; but who afterwards, by yielding to tempta- 
tion, stripped himself of all his wealth, and made himself 
heir to nothing but corruption? A magnificent creation 
was our possession ; and we sold it to Satan; making it 
over to the ravages of the destroyer, who rifled its beauties, 
and let loose upon it the long train of wrath and calamity. 
The image of the Almighty was our possession ; and we 
parted with this, destroying it by an act of rebellion. 
An eternity of happiness was our possession; and we 
threw away this, bringing down on ourselves the curse of 
death, of death alike to body and soul. And we became 
poor—who shall measure to us the spiritual poverty of 
man? have we a solitary fraction to pay down for the 
redemption of the land? ‘The way is open, as it was with 
the Israelites ; if the man himself be able to redeem it, let 
him redeem it. But can we buy this creation back from 
Satan? can we sweep together the costly and the precious, 
and tender an equivalent for the image of God? can we 
accumulate the purchase-money for a bartered immortality ? 
And if the effort be hopeless, must the inheritance be for- 
feited for ever? No, God’s appointment with our race is 
just what it was with the Israelites, “the land shall not 
be sold for ever.” Who then shall redeem it? who but 
the Goel, the Kinsman, the Brother? God will provide a 
Redeemer. There shall arise a Man, yet, oh, infinitely 
more than a man; and His human nature shall give Him 
the right, whilst His Divine gives Him the strength—the 
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right of kinsmanship, the strength of payment—and the 
blood of this mysterious Person shall be poured forth in 
ransom, and He shall buy back the land which the 
rebellious have lost. 

This was the achievement which, in the fulness of 
time, the Goel effected. He literally redeemed man’s 
inheritance. He snatched materialism itself from the dis- 
honours of the Fall, securing the dawning of a day, when 
new heavens and a new earth, sparkling with a richer than 
the early beauty, shall succeed to those which sin hath 
profaned. He gained for man the renewing influences of 
the Spirit ; and thus brought us into such a position, that 
we may be cast, as it were, once more into the mint, and 
come forth with a fresh impress of the likeness of God. 
He purchased the bartered immortality; for did He not 
“abolish death, and bring life and immortality to light by 
His Gospel?” Thus the Goel, the Kinsman, redeemed the 
land. But what He redeemed He did not instantly 
restore. He has gained the right over the land; but fora 
while He keeps possession of that right, and gives not 
back at once the whole forfeited inheritance. And was it 
not thus with the Goel under the law? He redeemed the 
land; but then He retained it until the year of Jubilee. 
In the year of Jubilee the original proprietor came forth, 
and the Goel restored him all which he had forfeited. With 
the blast of a trumpet throughout the land was ushered 
in the Jubilee year of the Israelites. With a mightier 
trumpet-peal, heard on the mountains, and in the deserts, 
and in the cities, and in the sepulchres, shall commence the 
Jubilee year of this creation. Then shall the Goel, appear- 
ing in His majesty, and yet retaining all the tokens of His 
kinsmanship, call up the new heavens and the new earth 
from the wreck of the old. Then shall He portion out 
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eternal glories to those who haveclung to Him astheir surety, 
and restore in all its splendour the long-lost inheritance. 

Thus, without entering into minuter particulars on the 
law of redemption, we make good, as we think, the alleged 
typical connexion between the redemption of land under 
the law and the redemption of mankind as revealed to us 
by the Gospel. We show you that, by and through the 
person and office of the Goel, God was perpetually in- 
forming the Israelites as to the character and work of the 
Messiah. And when we have pointed out to you the im- 
poverished Jew, spoiled of the possession of his fathers, 
unable of himself to do anything towards regaining the 
inheritance—and have then turned your attention on a 
kinsman Redeemer paying down the ransom, bringing 
back the land into the family, keeping it in his own hands 
until the Jubilee trumpet sounded, and then restoring it 
to the original owner—we think that we have furnished 
you with so vivid a sketch of Paradise lost through human 
apostasy, regained by the purchase of a Kinsman, and 
given back on the day when the archangel shall lift his 
trump, and blow the blast at which the sheeted dead shall 
start, that it must on all hands be confessed that the Goel 
of the law was pre-eminently a type of the Redeemer of 
the Gospel—yes, all must be ready to look upon Christ as 
shadowed forth in these words of Naomi, “ This man is 
near of kin to us, one of our next kinsmen. Blessed be 
he of the Lord, who hath not left off his kindness to the 
living and to the dead.” 

Now we have spoken at so much length on the first 
case of legal redemption, where there had been forfeiture 
of inheritance, that a brief notice will suffice for the 
second, where there had been loss of liberty. ‘The cases 
are so far alike that they may be regarded as different 
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exhibitions of one and the same condition ; and whatever, 
therefore, we have advanced in respect to the former 
instance, applies, with only a slight change in the imagery, 
to the present. You will find, by reference to the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Leviticus, from which we have already 
quoted, that for the discharge of debt or the procurement 
of subsistence, an Israelite might sell himself either to an 
Israelite or a stranger. If he became the servant of an 
Israelite there appears to have been no right of redemp- 
tion: he must remain in the house of his master till the 
year of Jubilee. But if he became the servant of a 
stranger, then there was a case for the interposition of the 
Goel; and the law ran, “ After that he is sold, he may be. 
redeemed again; one of his brethren may redeem him.” 
As in the instance of the redemption of land, if the man 
were able he might be his own redeemer. But if he had 
no ability to pay the ransom himself, then either one of 
his kinsmen must interpose on his behalf, or the man 
must remain unredeemed ; the law still holding good that 
no stranger could discharge. the office of the Goel. 

You will observe the peculiarity, that the Goel had no 
right to interfere unless it were to a stranger that the 
Israelite had been sold. If the master were an Israelite, 
the servant was in no sense alienated from God’s people ; 
and the exigence was not such as to warrant the Goel’s 
interference.. But if the master were a stranger, then 
the servitude became typical of man’s bondage to Satan. 
It might be said in a degree to have withdrawn the servant 
from the congregation of Israel; and thus a case was 
made out for the kinsman Redeemer; the Goel might 
come forward, and the servant might be free. You will 
perceive at once that in its typical character this transac- 
tion is identical with that already reviewed. Is it not 
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the scriptural representation of man by nature, that he is 
“the servant of sin, led captive by Satan at his will?” 
The Israelite hath sold himself to the stranger; and not 
one farthing can he advance towards buying back his 
freedom. Must he then languish for ever in bondage? 
Must the chain be for ever upon him? Must he groan 
for ever beneath the load of oppression? There advances 
a Mighty One, Who proclaims Himself his Kinsman and 
Goel, made of a woman, made under the law, and bearing the 
likeness of sinful flesh, He pays down in suffering the price 
of redemption : He strikes the chain with His Cross, and it 
is broken into shivers: He bids the prisoner come forth and 
walk in the glorious liberty of the children of God. 

We will not, however, enlarge upon this: the typical 
correspondence is too obvious to be overlooked. We 
rather proceed to the third case of the Goel’s interference, 
a case which differs considerably from those already 
examined. It was the office of the kinsman, the Goel, to 
interpose, not only when there had been forfeiture of 
inheritance, or loss of liberty, but also when there had 
been shedding of blood. You will find the account of 
this third office of the Goel in the thirty-fifth chapter of 
the Book of Numbers, which particularly describes the 
appointment of cities of refuge. It is here indeed easy 
to overlook the kinsman Redeemer, and not to observe 
that he is introduced into the discourse. Our translation 
speaks only of the “avenger,” or the ‘‘revenger of blood.” 
But the original word marks simply the Goel—so that 
the Goel, the kinsman Redeemer, was in virtue of kins- 
manship the avenger of blood. If murder had been 
perpetrated, the prosecution and execution of the murderer 
devolved on the nearest of kin to the murdered party. 
He must pursue the murderer; and if he overtook him 
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before he reached the city of refuge, he might take 
summary vengeance for the death of his relative. But if 
the Goel were not at hand when the crime was committed, 
it would seem that no stranger had right to arrest or 
follow the criminal. He betook himself unmolested to 
the nearest city of refuge, and remained there in safety 
until the cause was tried before the judges of the land. 
So that'in this case, as well as in the others, the interference 
depended on the kinsmanship. Nothing else could 
warrant a man in undertaking the office of the Goel; 
and thus that distinguishing feature of the Goel, which 
made him throughout the type of our Redeemer, the 
feature of kinsmanship to the party requiring interference, 
stands out as prominently when blood was to be avenged, 
as when land was to be redeemed, or liberty regained, 
But wherein, in this instance, lies the typical resem- 
blance between the offices of the Goel and of Christ? 
We suspect that wrong interpretations have been advanced 
of the figurative meaning of a portion of the law, through 
men’s not observing that the “avenger of blood” is the 
Goel, the kinsman Redeemer. It is the common idea 
that the cities of refuge were typical of Christ, and that 
the manslayer who fled thither for shelter was the human 
race, pursued by the justice of the Almighty. We are 
far from implying that there is no fidelity or beauty in such 
a figure, or that, under certain limitations, it may not be 
lawful to reckon as antitype and type our Redeemer and 
the city of refuge. But we have adduced, we hope, no 
inconsiderable proof that the fixed and standing type of 
Christ under the law was the Goel, the kinsman Re- 
deemer, and that the offices of this Goel gave the clear 
outlines of those of the Messiah. Whenever, then, we 
find mention of an interference of the Goel we seem bound, 
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by all fair laws of interpretation, to search for something 
analogous to the inference of the Christ; and we may 
well hesitate, after having heretofore found man’s advocate 
in the Goel, to assent to a commentary which, in this case, 
would find his adversary. We will not, therefore, seek the 
figure of Christ in the city of refuge. We look for Christ 
in the Goel; and since the Goel is here “the avenger of 
blood,” we will search for Christ in ‘‘ the avenger of blood.” 

We wish you to bear in mind that our only business 
lies with the office of the Goel. If you follow the 
murderer into the city of refuge, you might find circum- 
stances inconsistent with that designation of the murderer 
which we are about to advance. But this touches not 
the question of the office of the Goel; and has therefore 
no right to be introduced into the debate. There would 
be just as much objection against the supposing Christ 
typified by the city of refuge. Those who were really 
guilty fled in vain to the city, and must be delivered up 
to the punishment due to their crime. Who can find in 
this any emblem of the flying of sinners to Christ, and of 
the succour afforded to those who have deserved hell by 
their many offences? We are bound to be always careful 
not to overstrain types. But in the case of the Goel let 
attention be only limited, as it ought to be, to the person 
and office, and the resemblance is so perfect that it might 
be hardly possible to exaggerate the figure. We have 
now, therefore, only to do with the Goel as the avenger 
of blood; and we keep out of sight the arrangements 
connected with the cities of refuge. 

If murder were committed, the Goel alone, the kinsman 
Redeemer, could pursue the murderer. Such is simply 
the typical exhibition—and who does not find in it the 
representation of the office of Christ? Created death- 
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less and imperishable, was not the human race slain by 
Satan when he wrought up our first parents to an act 
prohibited by the words, “In the day that thou doest it, 
thou shalt surely die?” We suppose it to have been with 
reference to this slaughter of mankind that Christ said of 
the devil, “‘he was a murderer from the beginning.” It 
was clearly through the instrumentality of Satan that 
death, whether of body or of soul, gained footing in 
this creation. But if done through his instrumentality 
it may justly be ascribed to his authorship. And we count 
it therefore most correct to describe Satan as the great 
manslayer. He it is that hath shed human blood; and all 
that vast mowing down of successive generations which 
keeps the sepulchres replenished with fresh harvests of 
the dead, must be referred to that awful being who hath 
been “‘a murderer from the beginning.” And if we can 
thus find the manslayer in Satan, cannot we find the 
avenger of blood in Christ? Who pursued the murderer? 
Who, so soon as man lay wounded and bleeding on the 
earth, snatched up the sword, and followed the track of 
that malignant spirit whose blow had prostrated the 
world’s population? Who, century after century, un- 
wearied and undiverted, opposed Himself in every 
quarter, and by every weapon, to the shedder of blood ; 
till at last, meeting him front to front in one dread 
struggle, He took on Him a vengeance which drew the 
wonder of the intelligent universe, and “through death 
destroyed him that had the power of death?” Who was 
it that, sorrowing over the wretchedness of the stricken 
race, put on righteousness as a breastplate, and clothed 
Himself with zeal as a cloak, and then, equipped 
for conflict, sprang forth to grapple with the assassin? 
Who but the Goel? Who but the Kinsman Redeemer? 
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Who but that Seed of the woman predicted to bruise 
the serpent’s head? Who but that Son of Man, the 
Brother of the slaughtered ones, Who “spoiled princi- 
palities and powers, and made a show of them openly, 
triumphing over them in His Cross?” Oh, it is certain 
that, though Satan for a while may still be permitted to 
roam over this creation, there has been gained a mastery 
which reduced him into the bond-slave of our Kinsman. 
It is certain that One Who sprang from amongst ourselves, 
allied to us by oneness of nature, associated by all the 
linkings of brotherhood, has gone after the manslayer, and 
overtaken him, and spoiled him of his strength; and that 
though He allow him, in subservience to the mighty pur- 
poses of God, still to walk this globe with the slaughter- 
weapon in his hand, He is only reserving the full taking 
of vengeance till the year of Jubilee arrives: and that 
then, reckoning with the murderer for all the blood with 
which the earth has been drenched, He will hurl him 
headlong into the lake of fire, and thus call forth an 
acknowledgment from congregated intelligences, that the 
Goel of man has been the Avenger of man’s blood. 

Yes, we thus show you that, when the Goel rose up at 
the sight of the corpse of his kinsman, and rushed forth in 
pursuit of the assassin—just as well as when he interfered 
to redeem his kinsman’s land, or his kinsman’s person— 
he was the figure of that illustrious Deliverer Who, in pro- 
cess of time, should undertake the championship of his 
brethren, regain their inheritance, burst their chains, and 
avenge their blood. We may consider therefore that the 
point at which we have been labouring is sufficiently 
established ; that we shall carry with us your assent when 
we take it as an ascertained truth that there was a stand- 
ing type of Christ under the legal dispensation, a type 
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which would be presented to the Jew in the various trans- 
actions of life, and that this type was the Goel, the 
Kinsman Redeemer. It is over the grave and the separate 
state, as well as over this earth with its duties and trials, 
that our Goel extends His care and protection; having 
guarded His people through life, He forgets them not in 
death, He forsakes them not after death ; and therefore 
of Him, Him Who “is near of kin unto us, one of our 
next Kinsmen,” may it be said with an emphasis which 
could never, comparatively, have been used of any other 
Goel, “ Blessed be He of the Lord, Who hath not left off 
His kindness to the living and to the dead.” 

We shall not presume to say that we have examined 
every case in which the Goel interfered. We have certainly 
taken the chief instances; and if others occur, a similar 
process of reasoning will bring out, we are persuaded, a 
similar result. And do not suppose that, in pleading for 
the typical character of the Goel, we plead for the existence 
of a figure which was hidden from the men of the old 
’ dispensation. When Job exclaims, “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” it is, ‘I know that my Goel, my Kins- 
man liveth.” And if the holy ones amongst the Jews 
could describe Christ as the Goel, would they not naturally 
turn to the offices of the Goel in order that they might 
ascertain the offices of Christ ? 

Kinsmen of Christ—for ye are all His kinsmen—kins- 
men of Christ, shall your Goel have thus mightily inter- 
fered, and will ye put from you, through unbelief, the 
benefits of His interference? He made Himself the Kins- 
man of each one amongst you. Bear that, we beseech of 
you, inmind, Who is there that is not the kinsman of 
Christ? The kinsmanship resulted from His taking human 
nature; and it is enough therefore to be a man, and I 
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know myself Christ’s kinsman. And as He is the Kins- 
man of all, He is the Goel of all. He tasted death for 
every man. He redeemed every man’s inheritance. He 
regained every man’s liberty. He avenged every man’s 
blood. If not, how was He the Goel of the race? But 
then He imposes a condition—‘“If ye will not believe, 
surely ye shall not be established.” If ye will not believe, 
the land, though I have ransomed it, shall not come back 
to you; and the liberty, though I have ‘purchased it, shall 
not be bestowed on you; and upon your own heads shall be 
your own blood. We give you thus the simple, glorious 
Gospel; and may God send it to your hearts. The Goel 
has interposed : He hath performed all the offices of the 
kinsman: and now unbelief, and nothing but unbelief, 
can exclude the poorest, the meanest, the most wicked 
amongst you, from a full and free share in the perfect 
redemption. 

Can any of you think of being his own Goel, of effecting 
for himself the salvation of his soul? There are chains 
to be broken; there is Paradise to be regained ; there is 
Satan to be trampled under foot. And which of us is 
sufficient for these things? Who will undertake them in 
his own strength? It can hardly be that you will not 
shrink from what so manifestly surpasses human power. 
Then close at once with your Goel: take the redemption 
which is proffered, without money and without price: you 
will find Christ “able to save to the uttermost all who 
come unto God through Him.” And when enabled to say, 
in the language of faith, ‘The Man is near of kin unto us, 
one of our next Kinsmen,” your experience of His pre- 
ciousness will lead you continually to exclaim, both here 
and hereafter, “‘ Blessed be He of the Lord, Who hath not 
left off His kindness to the living and to the dead !” 


EECTURE ATX 
ST. BARNABAS 


Confirming the souls of the disciples, and exhorting them to con- 
tinue in the faith, and that foe must through much tribulation enter 
into the kingdom of Gov,’’—Aors xiv. 22. 


ol (arbi words relate what was done by Barnabas and 

Paul on revisiting Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, 
cities where they had preached the Gospel and planted 
churches. We take them as our subject of discourse, 
because our Church devotes this present day to the com- 
memoration of St. Barnabas the Apostle, whom she de- 
fines in her collect as ‘“‘ endued with singular gifts of the 
Holy Ghost.” His name was originally Joses ; he was of 
the tribe of Levi, but born at Cyprus. This latter circum- 
stance explains what is said of him on his first mention in 
the Book of the Acts, “Having land, he sold it, and brought 
the money, and laid it at the Apostles’ feet.” You will 
remember that, according to the Law of Moses, the 
Levites were not allowed to possess estates of their own 
in the Promised Land; but this did not prevent their 
acquiring property in other countries : Joses then, possess- 
ing land in Cyprus, was at liberty to sell it, and throw 
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the proceeds into the common fund, which was then applied 
to the sustenance of poor Christians; and on his doing 
this—for he may have been amongst the first or most 
liberal contributors to so charitable a design—he seems to 
have received from the Apostles the surname of Barnabas, 
which is interpreted by St. Luke, “the son of conso- 
lation.” 

We have but little information as to the life and labours 
of Barnabas. We read of his having been sent by 
the Apostles to confirm the new Christians at Antioch, 
who had received the faith on the preaching of those 
‘“‘ which were scattered abroad upon the persecution that 
arose about Stephen.” When Barnabas came and had 
seen the grace of God, “he was glad, and exhorted them 
all, that with purpose of heart they would cleave unto 
the Lord.” The Evangelist then adds a testimony which 
fully bears out the expressions in the collect of the day, 
“ For he was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost and 
of faith.” He then became for a considerable time the 
coadjutor of St. Paul; but even those great lights were 
men of like passions with us: dissensions arose between 
Barnabas and St. Paul: they separated, but still laboured 
in the same cause; each chose a field for himself; and 
both strove with like zeal to win converts to the faith of 
their common Lord. There is little further known in 
regard of Barnabas. But it is generally agreed that “his 
last labours were employed in his native country, and 
that by the malice of the Jews he was tumultuously 
assaulted, and stoned to death at Salamis, the principal 
city of Cyprus.” 

And now, in taking our text as a. fit subject of dis- 
course on the feast of St. Barnabas, and in commenting 
especially, as we design to do, on its latter clause, “We 
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must through much tribulation enter into the kingdom 
of God,” we feel as though you may think that more con- 
solatory words might have been looked for from “ the son 
of consolation.” Has Barnabas only to tell us of ‘*much 
tribulation?” Has he no more cheering tidings by 
which to vindicate his name? Nay, my brethren, if he 
speak of “much tribulation,” he speaks also of that tribu- 
lation as a way of entering into the “kingdom of God.” 
Is it not consolatory to be told by St. Paul that “ our 
light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory?” Of 
course the consolation does not lie in the being told 
that there are afflictions which must be borne, but in the 
being assured that these afflictions shall be instrumental to 
our everlasting good. It might scarcely consist with the 
name of Barnabas that he should speak only of the mul- 
tiplied sorrows which fall to the true believer's lot ; but 
we recognize the voice of the “son of consolation” when 
those sorrows are represented as preparing us for heaven. 
And often as, in one way or another, this truth comes 
before us, it seems always to take a more than common 
hold of the mind: cares and griefs are so numerous, so 
varied, so oppressive, that nothing falls more gratefully on 
the ear of a Christian assembly than the mention of afflic- 
tions as fitting us for glory. 

But we must take care lest we misapply the exhortation 
of Barnabas. The very readiness with which numbers 
hearken to a discourse upon sorrow, the soothing sound 
which there evidently is in words which tell how the 
Lord chasteneth His people, should suggest the importance 
of having it rightly understood that, though the Kingdom 
is to be entered “through much tribulation,” there may be 
“much tribulation” which does not lead to the Kingdom. 
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And this single remark may serve to show that there is 
room for great practical mistakes in regard of sorrow, as 
well as of other divine orderings and appointments ; so that 
the subject should occasionally be brought forward in the 
pulpit, not in order to the exhibiting the comforts and 
consolations which God. hath graciously provided for them 
that mourn in Zion, but rather for the correcting what 
may be erroneous in men’s views, and the placing in its 
true light the moral discipline wherein affliction has so 
large a share. Such then is our design on the present 
occasion. It is the Feast of St. Barnabas, and you expect 
only soothing things from the son of consolation. But 
whilst we wish you, and mean you, to have these, we 
must also labour that you take not comfort on insufficient 
grounds; therefore let us now see—and may God’s Spirit 
assist us in the search—whether the emphatic declaration 
of St. Peter, as to Scripture being wrested to their own 
destruction by the unlearned and unstable, may not be 
applied even to the words of Barnabas in our text, that 
“‘we must through much tribulation enter into the 
kingdom of God.” 

Now let us give you something of a parochial minister's’ 
experience: let us make you accompany him as he goes 
one of his week-day rounds, and introduce you to certain 
cases of sickness or suffering. Our first visit shall be to a 
person afflicted with great bodily disease, enduring racking 
pains which threaten to be of very long continuance, 
neither likely to be alleviated by medicine nor terminated 
by death. This is a most affecting and melancholy case : 
no one of common sensibility can look on a fellow-creature 
thus sorely tried and not long to say something to him 
which might be cheering and soothing, And it is evident 


that this is hardly to be done unless reference be made 
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to another state of being: the case is clearly beyond the 
ordinary and worldly expressions of hope and condolence ; 
so that it were better to keep silence, in fear of being 
thought to be only trifling with misery, if we may not 
introduce the mention of a better land, where tears are 
wiped away and pain is unknown. But it is the clergy- 
man’s business, and it is also his privilege, to point the 
afflicted to heaven ; and the natural impulse will be, as 
he gazes on the stricken and disconsolate man, to say to 
him in a voice of the most thorough sympathy, “Be of 
good cheer; we must through much tribulation enter 
into the kingdom of God.” And perhaps the words are 
evidently apprehended and relished by the sufferer: you 
can see by the faint smile which gleams for an instant on 
features distorted by pain, that the reference to the ends 
and objects of affliction tells on the feelings, and offers 
the kind of comfort on which the heart is eager to seize. 
But we must examine a little into the state of mind of 
this sufferer: however harsh and unkind it may seem to 
distress him with questions, and run the risk of destroying 
even that small measure of suppert which our salutation 
gave, we are not to leave him under a possible delusion, 
but must endeavour to ascertain whether it be on right 
grounds that he regards present sorrow as instrumental to 
future happiness. Alas, it is not needful to put many 
questions, or elicit many statements, in order to the dis- 
covering how confused, yea, how false, are the afflicted 
man’s notions. Ask him whether he knows himself to be 
a sinner, and that God’s law hath denounced grievous 
punishment upon sin, and he will tell you, yes, he knows 
himself a sinner, and therefore liable to the heavy wrath 
of God; but he will probably add, that having so much 
of stern suffering to endure in this life, he hopes that in 
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the next he shall find himself at rest. How often, how 
' Jamentably often, has the parochial minister to listen to 
some such statement as this—the sick man implying that 
he regards his sufferings as the punishment of sin, so that 
what he now undergoes is-so much taken off from future 
penalties, and may even be so great as to leave nothing 
to be endured after death. . 
But what can be more fatally erroneous than any such 
notion? Admitting, as of course we do, that all suffering 
is a consequence on sin: for had not sin entered the world 
suffering could have had no place ; what men endure now 
can be at most but the temporal punishment of sin, and 
must leave the eternal undiminished. It is not indeed for 
us to decide why one man has so much more to endure 
than another. The Judge of all the earth will do right: 
and hereafter there shall be such ample explanation of 
every dealing as will prove it to have been both in wisdom 
and goodness, that for years excruciating pain was the 
lot of this individual, whilst unbroken health attended 
upon that. But one stern truth we are bound to deliver 
without compromise and without hesitation, and this is, 
that there is nothing whatsoever in the present sufferings 
of the one, or the present freedom from suffering of the 
other, from which to argue, that when the two die they 
may not have precisely the same amount of suffering to 
undergo through eternity, the same portion to receive in 
that terrible state, where ‘‘the worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched.” © fearful aggravation of present 
affliction, to think that it may all go for nothing, that, the 
being who lies before you distracted by pain, and whose 
cries might almost pierce a heart of stone, may all the 
while have standing against him the vast debt under which 
sin has brought him to the justice of God; so that, if in one 
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of those throes of agony which it is agony to witness, the 
immortal spirit were to escape from its worn, distracted 
tenement, it would be doomed to that inconceivable, 
interminable wretchedness which must be the heritage of 
such as are not found in Christ. 

But who shall doubt that this might be the case? 
There is no expiatory power or virtue in our sufferings. 
They make no atonement. If endured patiently, they 
leave in full foree the incurred penalties of God's law; if 
impatiently, they but incur fresh. Let this be remembered 
by you all; for we will not undertake to say how far the 
notion, which the parochial minister so often finds in its 
grosser forms amongst the sick and suffering poor—the 
notion of enduring all one’s pains in this life, and therefore 
finding ease and happiness in the next—may obtain place 
in more refined shape, and under some specious disguise, 
in those whose opportunities of knowing better should 
have secured them against such delusion. A life of misery 
is no security against an eternity of torment. You may 
lose both worlds, wretched here, and wretched hereafter, 
Sorrows may be heaped upon you ; you may be forced to 
drain the very dregs of the cup of trembling. But 
throughout the most severe and terrible allotments, there 
may be the same unsubdued heart, the same centring of 
the affections upon earthly things—ay, and from what we 
have now been observing, a growing opinion that God 
is exacting from you here the penalties of His law, 
that He may be able to acquit you when brought to His 
bar, And our present business is with the urging on 
you, that you take heed how you infer that the path 
of tribulation must be the path to glory, You are not to 
think that, because God “scourgeth every son whom He 
receiveth,” therefore every one whom He scourgeth must 
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be a son. You are not to think that, because “ many 
are the troubles of the righteous,” every one who has 
many troubles must therefore be righteous. Oh, not 
so; sorrow may be the frequent accompaniment of god- 
liness, but there may be multiplied and intense sorrow 
where there is no godliness to accompany. You must 
look for other proofs and evidences of piety than sufferings, 
“whether in mind, body, or estate:” for however com- 
monly piety and sufferings may be combined, it does not 
show that there is no piety that there is no special 
suffering, and far less does it show that there is piety 
that there is special suffering. 

Be careful then of any misinterpretation or misapplica- 
tion of the words of our text. For events may apparently 
come alike to all. God may rebuke a wicked man in His 
wrath, and a righteous man in His love ; but the dealings 
may wear the same aspect, though there is so wide a 
distinction in the originating cause. And whilst all are 
sinners, and whilst sorrow is fastened to sin, whether in 
the way of appointed judgment or of natural consequence, 
it may, yea, it must, be continually happening that 
calamities beset those who, all the while, are living in 
alienation from God, that tears are the portion, night and 
day, of men who have no scriptural ground for hope that 
God will finally wipe away tears from their eyes; and 
nevertheless the proposition of our text may be unim- 
peached, as announcing an ordinary, if not invariable, 
appointment, that ““we must through much tribulation 
enter into the kingdom of God.” 

Now we trust that you will all have thoroughly under- 
stood the drift of the foregoing remarks. We have seen so 
much tendency among the sick and the suffering to the 
taking the being visited with affliction as an evidence or 
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proof of being God’s children, that we are very anxious 
to point out what ought to be too manifest to need 
any showing, that though God’s children are commonly 
afflicted, all that are afflicted are not God’s children. 
‘‘ Whom the Lord loveth, He correcteth,” is a scriptural 
proposition. But “ whom the Lord correcteth, He loveth,” 
is a very different sentiment ; he who is a son may expect 
that, being such, he shall be chastened ; but he who is 
chastened must not, on that account, conclude himself a 
son. 

There is however a wholly different, though an equally 
erroneous inference, which may be drawn from our text 
and from other passages of Scripture, which, in like 
manner, associate suffering with piety. When one man 
to whose share fall more than common troubles, reads the 
saying, that “we must through much tribulation enter 
the kingdom of God,” there will be danger of his hastily 
concluding, Then, surely, I have one great sign of being 
on the way to the kingdom, for “much tribulation” is 
given as my lot. But when another who is not called to 
extraordinary trials, whose course of life, on the whole, is 
one of evenness and peace, reads of entering the kingdom 
through “much tribulation,” there is great likelihood of 
his suspecting that he is destitute of a chief evidence of 
being a child of God: the children, he will say, are 
chastened and corrected; can I then be a child, who 
experience little or nothing of this fatherly discipline? 
This is a case which comes under the parochial minister's 
observation, if not as frequently as the former, yet suf- 
ficiently often to render it right that we give it a careful 
consideration. There is hardly a shape or form which 
doubts may not assume; if the greatness of trouble 
distress and harass one Christian, the very want of trouble 
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may be a trouble to another. And certainly one may 
observe many cases in which, for many years, God seems 
to have done to an individual or a family what Satan 
alleged as the producing cause of the piety of Job, “ Hast 
Thou not made an hedge about him, and about his house, 
and about all that he hath on every side? ‘Thou hast 
blessed the work of his hands, and his sustenance is 
increased in the land.” Everything goes smoothly and 
brightly ; the party is an object of great respect and 
esteem ;: death makes no inroad intothe household: there 
is prosperity in business: children grow up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord;” and the whole domestic 
aspect, or picture, is that of a choice and curtained spot, 
which the Almighty Himself has marked off for exemption 
from those rough visitations which so often lay waste the 
homes and hearts of the children of men. 

How natural for an individual, whatever his earnest- 
ness and sincerity in religion, when he observes how he 
thus seems defended and shielded, to experience something 
like uneasiness on hearing or reading our text! how natural 
for him to say, Can I indeed be on my way to God’s 
kingdom when thus exempted from those “‘ many tribu- 
lations” which an Apostle asserts to be the necessary 
entrance? Ah, my brother, life is not finished yet; there 
may remain time enough for many reverses, many funerals, 
many disappointments, many calamities. Be not impatient 
for the coming of trial; but keep always praying ‘that, 
when it comes, you may have patience for its endurance. 
It will come soon enough, sooner perhaps than you will 
be ready to meet it. It does not take long to darken 
the brightest sky when God has once “ commanded the 
clouds from above :” when He restrains not His east wind, 
there is no need of years, moments suffice to blight the 
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sweetest flowers and nip the choicest buds. And, in the 
meantime, thou canst not justly say thou hast no trial: 
the want of trial is thy trial; unbroken sunshine may be 
a trial as well as continued storm—ay, why not even a 
greater, as making thee doubtful of thy “calling and 
election?” for an old writer justly says, “ Pain of the 
body is after all but the body of pain;” it is the pain of 
the soul which is the soul of pain; and certainly to one 
who truly loves God there cannot be a severer thing, 
than that, whatsoever it be, which causes him to doubt 
whether God loves him. He might more readily welcome 
troubles which brought witness of his being a son, than 
preserve exemptions which breed suspicions of his being 
an alien. So that long uninterrupted prosperity may 
be the portion of a wicked man; it may also be the 
portion of a righteous man: with the wicked it will 
nourish presumption and indifference to religion ; with the 
righteous it will suggest fears as to acceptance with God ; 
and these fears, springing from the thought that the 
believer has not trial enough, may themselves constitute 
no common trial. 

Though, in all honesty, there is another view which 
should be taken of the question, Can I be a true Christian 
when I have so little of tribulation? We might meet the 
question with another, Why have I so little tribulation ? 
Do you think that the “much tribulation” spoken of in 
our text is made up exclusively of what the world counts 
disasters and calamities? Nay, not so, else how could 
our blessed Lord speak of our taking up the cross “ daily” 
and following Him? The “tribulation” consists greatly 
in conflict with our own evil hearts, in the grief occasioned 
by our frequent fallings into sin, in the sorrow and the 
shame of finding the lines of the Divine image so faintly 
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traced within, the power of corruption still so strong, the 
will so biassed, and the affections so depraved. And 
know ye nothing of this tribulation? Alas, that were 
tribulation indeed. He who cannot find trouble enough 
inside, has stronger ground for fears as to his spiritual 
condition than the finding none outside. Though, it 
must further be inquired, how comes there to be no 
external tribulation? The tribulations of which St. Paul 
spake were, we know, to arise mainly from the perse- 
cutions to which the bold profession of Christianity would 
then expose the converts from idolatry. But has the 
offence of the Cross ceased? Is there no longer any such 
thing as the being “ persecuted for righteousness’ sake?” 
Nay, if true religion have never made you an enemy, be 
not too sure that you are not anenemy to it. The offence 
of the Cross cannot wholly cease, because it is’the heart, 
as it is human, rather than man, as he is heathen, by 
which the prejudice is felt. The world must dislike 
genuine piety, as that by which it is opposed, reproved, 
condemned ; and it ought to make us doubt whether our 
piety be genuine if it never cause a clashing between the 
world and ourselves. , Do you say that you know nothing 
of “tribulation” as occasioned by religion? But are you 
quite sure that you have done your duty as a religious 
man? Have you been faithful in the reproving sin, in 
the not suffering sin upon your neighbour? Have you 
drawn the line with due breadth and distinctness between 
the world and yourself? No wonder if the world do not 
persecute you, when you do not openly separate from the 
world. No wonder if you have not incurred much 
obloquy, dislike, and contempt, if you have been con- 
ceding to the world, handling its faults with the greatest 
possible gentleness, and practically slurring over, so far 
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as you could or dared, the distinguishing characteristics 
which mark off its votaries from faithful followers of 
Christ. 

Suppose you were to make an experiment, ye who are 
ready to express wonder and fear at having so little of 
trial and tribulation, the experiment of being more rigid 
and conscientious in the practice of Christian duties, of 
being more faithful in telling men of their faults, more 
zealous in seizing opportunities of defending and displaying 
the doctrine of the Cross, more earnest in showing what 
are the real and everyday doings and demandings of vital 
religion. Ah, perhaps the result of such an experiment 
would be the rapid removal of every ground of misgiving 
that your path was too easy to be the path to God’s king- 
dom. I do not mean that the experiment might bring 
trouble upon you in the shape of loss of property, or of 
the frequent funeral, or of the bitter disappointment, or 
of the carking care. But the cold dislike, the scornful 
laugh, the ill-disguised contempt, the broken friendship, 
the keen resentment, the injurious speech—these, which 
are the weapons with which the world wages war when 
and where Christianity has the patronage of the state— 
these which, be ye well and thoroughly assured, are 
always brought into exercise by the uncompromising 
display of Christian principle and practice—these would 
sufficiently destroy the character of your path, as being 
too comfortable, too smooth, too much strewed with 
flowers, too little set with thorns, to be the path to 
heaven. Oh, there may be riches, there may be health, 
there may be domestic enjoyment, there may be prosperous 
circumstances ; but let a believer labour earnestly at the 
doing his duty in that station of life wherein. it hath 
rite God to place him, his duty in and: to himself, his 
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duty to the Church and to the world, and we can be 
confident that. he will not long find or fancy in his experi- 
ence any exception to the rule which St. Barnabas laid 
down in our text, that “we must. through much tribu- 
lation enter into the kingdom of God.” 

Now we have not thus so much either defended or 
examined the assertion of our text, as considered two 
cases in which a wrong use may be made of the pas- 
sage—the one, that in which the having to endure 
tribulation is unwarrantably taken in evidence of the 
being truly religious; the other, that in which com- 
parative exemption from tribulation is as unwarrant- 
ably thought to prove the not being on the way to 
the kingdom of heaven. On the one hand, we have 
wished to guard you against a false comfort; on the 
other, against a false fear—false comfort, which men 
may draw from their griefs; false fear, which they may 
ground on their blessings. 

But let us not forget that the Church commemorates 
this day the son of consolation ; and let us now, therefore, 
observe that the text affixes a particular character to 
afflictions, as the ordinary instruments through’ which 
God fits His people for their glorious inheritance. For 
you may clearly see, from the mode of expression which he 
adopts, that Barnabas does not merely assert a fact, that we 
shall have “ much tribulation :” he alleges a suitableness, 
that this ‘much tribulation” is the due preparation for 
the kingdom. ‘We must,”—it behoves, it is needful 
for us. He gives much the same representation as is 
given in the verse already quoted from St. Paul, “ Our 
light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 
But how “worketh for us?” The Apostle cannot mean 
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that the affliction produces the glory in anything of the 
sense in which a cause produces an effect. It does not 
work for us glory, as if it made satisfaction for sin, and 
opened to us heaven. This is the error that has been 
combated in an earlier part of our discourse; and again 
and again be it said, that no amount of suffering here 
can be taken in substitution for suffering hereafter. Oye 
children of sorrow, dream of anything rather than of what 
ye endure now excusing you from future punishment, or 
giving you a sort of title to rest beyond the grave. But 
affliction “‘ worketh for us glory” in the sense of preparing 
or fitting us for glory: God thereby disciplines His’ people, 
detaches them from earthly things, refines their affections: 
it isin the furnace of trial that He makes them holier, using 
the trial to burn out, so to speak, the indwelling corrup- 
tion ; and whatsoever tends to increase present holiness 
tends equally to increase future happiness ; there being, 
as we are taught, an appointed proportion between the 
two, or rather, the one containing in it the germ, or even 
the very essence of the other. 

And thus also, as affliction worketh for us glory, work- 
ing in us meetness, or fitness for glory, so is it necessary 
that through much tribulation we enter the kingdom. 
Not indeed that the tribulation is indispensable; for God, 
if He pleased, could make us ready for the kingdom 
through some other process than that of “much tribula- 
tion;” but the “much tribulation ” is His ordinary course ; 
so that, as a general rule, we “must” endure it, we must 
look to endure it, if we hope for final entrance to a land 
of light and life, And what a character does this give to 
tribulation! I understand from this what St. Paul means 
when he says, “ We glory in tribulations.” Glory in 
them? Was then the Apostle a Stoic? did he profess to 
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make light of pain, and to count it no evil? Nay, it was 
no: Stoic that could say, as he said of Epaphroditus, 
“He was sick nigh unto death; but God had mercy on 
him, and not on him only, but on me also, lest I should 
have sorrow upon sorrow.” And in place of accounting 
pain no evil, this same Apostle hath elsewhere distinctly 
said, “ No chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, 
but grievous.” Yea, and. you should carefully observe 
that our text is so constructed as to show that Barnabas 
and Paul were not laying down a rule for others, from 
which they were to be exempted themselves. There is 
a sudden change of persons in the verse. You observe 
that, the third person having been used, whilst mention 
is made of the Apostles as “confirming the souls of the 
disciples, and exhorting them to continue in the faith,” 
the first person is employed when the discourse comes to 
turn on the tribulations which would have to be endured. 
“We must through much tribulation enter into the 
kingdom of God.” It is as though Barnabas and Saul, 
when they had to speak of suffering from which nature 
is most averse, were careful to have it understood that 
they were speaking of that in which themselves had full 
share: it is as though St. Luke, when recording the 
exhortation for the instruction of the Church in every age, 
was directed to throw it into such form, that no one 
should ever be able to read the latter part without being 
reminded that it included himself. 

But if St. Paul thus identify himself with tribulation, 
and if, from expressions already quoted, he were no Stoic, 
but thoroughly sensitive to tribulation, how are we to 
explain his glorying in tribulation? how could he “glory 
in tribulation,” and yet reckon chastening not to be 
‘“‘joyous but grievous?” This is easily explained. He 
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reckoned tribulation grievous in itself; but he gloried in 
it as a preparation for heaven. He felt it to bean evil; 
but he would not have been without it for anything 
which you could have offered him; it was making 
him ready for the blessed abode which Christ had made 
ready for him ; and he knew that the one preparation was 
just as* needful as the other—what availed it that the 
place should be prepared for the inhabitant, unless the 
inhabitant were also prepared for the place? Heaven can 
be heaven to those only who are made meet for heaven : 
should he then glory in the rearing of the palace, and in 
the throwing open its doors? and should he not also 
glory in what schooled him to pass the gates, and find a 
home in the magnificent structure? He gloried then in 
tribulation—not from him would come congratulatory 
speech on beholding a Christian apparently exempt from 
visitations of trouble. His congratulations were more 
likely to have been heard, when sorrow had broken as an 
armed man into a household, and grief had set up its 
abode like one who did not mean to be speedily or easily 
dislodged. “We glory in tribulations, knowing that 
tribulation worketh patience, and patience experience, 
and experience hope.” Who then can wish to be without 
tribulation? It were caring but little for the kingdom to 
care much for the tribulation through which we must 
enter it. 

Nay, and this is but a half statement: this is as though 
tribulation were only a something to be passed through ; 
whereas it is a preparation: it is that out of which glory 
is to grow; tears turn to jewels in the crown; sighs to 
songs upon the harp; poverty becomes wealth ; bereave- 
ment, possession ; contumely, triumph. Again, therefore, 
we ask, who would wish to be without tribulation ? 
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Whilst indeed God is pleased to keep sorrow from your 
doors, it is not for you to seek it, but rather to take 
thankfully the blessing and the brightness so graciously 
bestowed: and whilst you have the heart to keep with 
all diligence, and sin to reprove with all faithfulness, you 
will always, as we have shown you, have trouble enough 
to employ you and to exercise. But do not shrink if 
there be signs as of the disturbing of the external peace- 
fulness, if the clouds begin to gather, and God seem about 
to give you “the bread of adversity, and the water of 
affliction.” Rather prepare to bid sorrow welcome, 
Rather receive it with a solemn joy, with a thankful sub- 
mission. There are other forms which attend its sad and 
measured march besides those of anxiety and anguish. 
As it approaches, palled in deep night, there are other 
voices which fall on the listening ear of faith besides 
those which swell the shriek and mingle in the dirge. 
The spirits of the departed righteous throng about 
calamity.as it turns its fatal step towards the believer's 
door. Their utterance it is which is so distinctly and 
sweetly heard amid the murmurings of the gathering 
storm, “QO child of God, wouldst thou be without 
chastisement, whereof all are partakers?” wouldst thou 
forget thy Master’s word, “‘In the world ye shall have 
tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world?” wouldst thou be an exception to an experience 
whereof all we are witnesses—ay, and the son of conso- 
lation it was who spake the words—that “through much 
tribulation must men enter into the kingdom of God.” , 


LECTURE XX 


SPIRITUAL DECLINE 


“Ge viv run well; who div hinder vou that pe should not obey 
the truth 7 ’’—Gat. v. 7. 


N a recent discourse, we took occasion, from what is 
recorded of Asa—that his heart was perfect, though 

the high places were not removed out of Israel—to speak 
to you of the possibility that there might be decay at the 
heart in the matter of religion, though as yet the life gave 
no signs of spiritual decline. But we have since felt as if 
we had not gone sufficiently into so important a matter, as 
if we had not examined with due accuracy the symptoms 
of the insidious disease, as if we had not exposed with due 
faithfulness how frequent its occurrence, and how fatal its 
tendency. And as I purpose leaving you to-day for a 
brief period of necessary relaxation, I should not feel easy 
if I did not go at greater length, and with greater minute- 
ness, into this matter of spiritual decline: for how possible 
it may be—ought I not even to say, how probable {—that 
there are some amongst you who have begun well ina 
Christian course, but who have been gradually growing 
slacker and slacker, less earnest in duty, less fervent in 
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_ affection ; and to whom therefore may fitly be addressed 
the pathetic remonstrance of St. Paul to the Galatians, 
“Ye did run well; who did hinder you that ye should 
not obey the truth?” Perhaps we shall only be repeating 
—at all events, only amplifying—the statements in a 
former discourse: but better do this, better weary you 
with repetition, than run any risk of leaving you with 
vague and indefinite notions, where it so much concerns 
your safety that you should be alive to your danger. 
Observe then, that if we take as our topic of discourse 
what is called spiritual declension, if we endeavour to 
examine the symptoms, and expose the peril, of that moral 
disease which eats away religion in the soul, we are not 
to be regarded as speaking only to those—though such 
are not excluded—who prove by outward and undeniable 
signs that they are forsaking their God and Redeemer: | 
the disease is rather one which, like that fatal malady 
which leaves the cheek beautiful and the eye brilliant, 
whilst it rapidly undermines the strength, may allow 
external appearances to continue specious and flattering, 
though the work of death is fast going on within. 
Observe, for instance, what is said in the Book of Reve- 
lation of the Ephesian Church: “I know thy works, 
and thy labour, and thy patience; and how thou canst 
not bear them which are evil; and thou hast tried them 
which say they are apostles, aud are not, and hast found 
them liars; and hast borne, and hast patience, and for 
My Name’s sake hast laboured, and hast not fainted.” 
Here, by a reduplication, and even a repetition, of epithets, 
the idea is strongly conveyed of an active, persevering, 
and patient religion—a Church of which all this could 
be said must have been distinguished by great readiness 
both to do and suffer in the cause of God and His Christ. 
ML Zz 
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Yet the next words are, “ Nevertheless, I have somewhat 
against thee, because thou hast left thy first love.” It is 
not laid to the charge of the Ephesian Christians, it is not 
even insinuated, that they laboured less than at first; but 
it is distinctly asserted that they loved less, as though 
that which alone can give the action any worth may be 
on the wane, whilst in the action itself there is no per- 
ceptible difference. 

Let us set ourselves then to the examining whether men 
may not have a name to live whilst they are dead in God’s 
sight. May God enable us to be at once faithful and 
affectionate in detecting and exposing the signs of a 
disease under which, as we have said, it is but too 
possible that some amongst you may be labouring, the 
disease of religious decline. May His Spirit, without 
which there can be no right understanding of the things 
of religion, be our guide whilst we endeavour to show you, 
in the first place, how you may find out whether, according 
to the words of our text, you are ceasing to “run well ;” 
and in the second place, what reasons there are for 
regarding the condition so described as one of pre-eminent 
danger. 

Now, we have already pointed out to you that there 
certainly was spiritual decline in the case of the Ephesian 
Christians—they no longer had that ardent affection which 
they had felt and displayed when first converted from 
idolatry: they were not as warm in their love towards 
God and the Saviour; and they are plainly told that, 
unless they repented, and did the first works, they should 
quickly be visited with the removal of their candlestick. 
But in the last also of the Apocalyptic Epistles, which is 
that to the Church of the Laodiceans, you have a denun- 
ciation of lukewarmness, the being neither hot nor cold in 
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religion, and an assertion of such indignation as felt in 
consequence by God, as you can scarcely perhaps find 
expressed in any other part of Scripture. This lukewarm- 
ness which is charged on the Laodiceans can be only a 
greater degree of that leaving their first love which is 
charged on the Ephesians, and the utter loathing with 
which the lukewarm are spoken of must indicate that, 
where spiritual declension has gone far, the man who is 
its subject is held of God in positive abhorrence. The 
language in our text will apply to any or all of the stages 
of the disease—for the ceasing to run well may indicate a 
slight and almost imperceptible decline of speed, and 
extend also to the slow and hesitating step which can 
scarcely be said to make any progress in the heavenward 
path. Thus there may be various stages of the disease ; 
from that of the man in whom love is not quite as ardent 
as at the first, to that of another in whom it scarce 
retains anything of its original fervour. Amongst those 
who have really ‘run well” in religion, and who still to 
all outward appearance are true servants of Christ, we 
may have many who are wasting away through the 
spiritual consumption—some on whom the malady has 
only just gained a hold, and others whom it has already 
reduced to little more than moral skeletons. But whilst 
we endeavour to lay before you certain of the symptoms 
of spiritual decline, you must be honest and fearless with 
yourselves: if you will not, as we proceed, search into 
your own cases, and see how far they answer to our 
description, in vain might we depict with a most thorough 
accuracy the signs and stages of insidious disease. Come 
then, let conscience do its part, and we may, by God’s 
help, assist you in determining this most momentous of 
questions, Might St. Paul say of us, as of the Galatians of 
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old, Ye did run well; who did hinder you that ye should 
not obey the truth?” 

Now, the first test to which we would bring the pro- 
fessing Christian, anxious to determine whether he is 
ceasing to run well, is that furnished by secret prayer 
and the study of God’s Word. When aman is first brought 
to a sense of the evil of sin, and of the graciousness of the 
deliverance wrought out for him by Christ, he is frequent 
and fervent in prayer, and he reads with great earnestness 
the pages of Scripture. And if he go on “running well” 
in religion, he will be increasingly diligent in these private 
duties, finding every day more and more against which, 
and for which, to pray; and feeling the Bible to be a 
storehouse of instruction from which it is his privilege 
continually to draw. But now suppose that, in place of 
this, the Christian grows remiss in spiritual exercises, glad 
of an excuse for shortening his devotions, easily satisfied 
with any reason for omitting them, and speedily wearied 
when he engages in their performance—what are we to say 
of him, if not that he presents one great symptom of 
spiritual decline? Prayer is not inaptly called the breath- 
ing of the soul; and you may be sure that, where this grows 
shorter and more difficult, there is no healthful play in the 
organs of life. If any one of you is beginning to abbreviate 
his seasons of private devotion, reading a chapter or two 
less of the Bible, spending fewer moments in meditation, 
in self-examination, and in supplication for others and him- 
self——and all, not because he has actually less time at his 
disposal, but less will to devote it to such occupation—let 
that man look at once to his state : the fervency is departing 
from the love: the disease has already made inroad on the 
spiritual constitution: he “did run well;” alas, what has 
hindered him that he is no longer obedient to the truth ? 
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And as one great symptom of spiritual declension may 
be gathered from the more private means of grace, so may 
another from the more public. The Christian in whom 
vital religion is in a healthy estate attaches great worth to 
the public ordinances, finding it vastly for his edification 
and comfort to join the worshipping assembly, to listen to 
the preaching of the Word, and to receive those sacred 
elements which both represent and convey the body and 
blood of his Redeemer. He would not willingly absent 
himself from the congregation; for he has learned to ex- 
claim with one of old, ‘‘ How amiable are Thy tabernacles!” 
“T was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord.” He does not require to have the 
messages of the Gospel adorned for him by human rhetoric: 
it is the simple, beautiful truth which he loves, and which 
came home to him so thrillingly when first brought to 
know the Lord ; and this he recognizes and prizes, how- 
ever humble the garb under which it is presented. 
Neither can he be content with occasional communion, 
neglecting as frequently as he attends the most solemn 
rite of our religion: he knows his need of that flesh which 
is meat indeed, and of that blood which is drink indeed, 
and thankfully avails himself of every opportunity of 
obtaining spiritual sustenance. Such is the Christian 
when his first love is in its strength, when he is “running 
well,” with the first vigour of dedication to God, But 
suppose him to become less assiduous, and more formal, 
in the public duties of religion; suppose that he easily 
finds excuses for staying away from church—a degree of 
sickness, or a state of the weather, which would never keep 
him from any worldly engagement, keeping him from 
public worship—suppose that he gets satiated with the 
simple Gospel, and cannot be contented unless he have 
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flowery and oratorical preaching : suppose, yet further, that 
he reduces his sacramental attendances to certain high 
festivals, communicating at, Christmas, Whitsuntide, and 
Easter, but finding no inconvenience from spiritually 
fasting all the year besides—what are we to say of him, 
if not that he has ceased to “run well?” He is losing the 
spiritual appetite, so that he no longer “hungers and 
thirsts after righteousness ”—can we doubt then the, pro- 
gress of the spiritual decline ? 

But let us take other symptoms, equally decisive, though 
perhaps more easily overlooked. There is no feeling 
stronger in a genuine Christian than that of a desire to 
promote God’s glory and the salvation of his fellow- 
men. The consciousness of having received vast and 
unmerited benefits, the sense of gratitude for his own 
deliverance from condemnation, the apprehension of the 
greatness of that wrath which will overtake the impenitent 
—these constrain him, whilst warm with first love, to the 
counting nothing too costly or laborious, so that Christ 
may be magnified, and those who are sitting in darkness 
may see a great light. But suppose him to become compara- 
tively indifferent to the diffusion of the Gospel—not 
_ indeed withdrawing his subscriptions from societies, but 
taking little or no interest in their failure or success ; not 
declining all part in the enterprises of Christian philan- 
thropy, but engaging only so far as there is bustle, 
and show, and excitement—so that it is not with the 
heart, though it may be with the purse and the hand, 
that he helps forward the cause of the Redeemer—ah, who 
will say that there is no abatement in the “ running well?” 
who will deny the spiritual declension ? 

And again, there is a broad line of separation between 
men of the world and men of religion. Those who have 
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been renewed in the spirit of their minds, and those who 
are still in the alienation of nature, differ immeasurably 
the one from the other, and cannot unite, except as the 
former ‘abandon their principles, or the latter undergo 
a great moral change. And the healthful Christian is 
quite aware of this. He knows that separation from the 
world must be his distinguishing characteristic; and he 
guards accordingly with godly jealousy against any such 
conformity as would do violence to his profession. His 
conscience is tender; and whensoever there may be doubt 
as to what is lawful for him, and what unlawful, he will 
always take the safe side, feeling it better for him to give 
up what he might have retained than to retain what he 
ought to give up. But there may be, and often is, a great 
change in these respects. The man of religion comes to 
view the world with less fear and repugnance. He fancies 
that he has been hitherto overstrict, and that he might 
safely conform more closely than he has done to the 
customs and fashions of the ungodly. The conscience 
grows more accommodating ; and now the calculation is, 
how far he may venture, how much of earthly pleasure he 
may allow himself, how nearly he may sail on the same 
tack with the world without actually steering for the 
same port. Alas, this is among the strongest of symptoms 
that the man has ceased from “running well:” he who 
is less and less scrupulous as to the being “ conformed to 
this world” must be already far gone in spiritual decline. 
And not unlike the symptom of making light of the 
difference between the religious and the worldly, is that 
of the making light of differences between various creeds. 
The peculiar and distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel 
are prized by the genuine and ardent Christian as 
treasures without which he were unutterably poor. It is 
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not as the tenets of the Church to which he belongs that 
he values them—he rests on them all his hopes of ever- 
lasting happiness; and he therefore who attacks them, 
seeks to rob him of his all, and leave him bankrupt for 
eternity. Hence he looks with abhorrence on Socinianism : 
it would strip Christ of divinity ; and this, he feels, were 
to strip himself of immortality. He looks with dread 
upon Popery: by its fables and falsehoods, though mixed 
with fundamental truths, it keeps the sinner from the 
Saviour, and substitutes dross for gold; and whatever 
obscures the mediatorial work involves him in a darkness 
from which he can find no escape. But this repugnance to 
error may not continue. Whilst thoroughly orthodox in 
his creed, he may be less alive to the importance of its 
doctrines. He may come to look more leniently upon 
heresy, confounding bigotry with the honest attachment 
to truth, and mistaking for charity a growing indifference 
to falsehood. And wherever there is any of this lowered 
sense of the indispensableness of fundamental truth, and 
of an increasing disposition to think lightly of wrong 
systems of religion—as though, after all, the heretical and 
orthodox, the reformed and unreformed, if there were but 
a few mutual concessions, might meet on the same ground, 
and shake hands as brethren—you may be sure that the 
Christian course is ceasing to be “ well run:” whilst that 
proceeds vigorously, the relish for truth is shown by a 
loathing of falsehood ; but when that grows languid the 
taste is less keen: error is no longer nauseated : the world 
applauds the Christian for having become liberal, whereas 
he should grieve over himself as having become lukewarm. 

These, then, are certain of the symptoms by which you 
may detect the presence of spiritual consumption. Though 
all should moreover remember, that it is against the very 
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nature of religion to suppose a man stationary ; so that 
any one who sees no reason to hope that he is advancing 
has reason for fear that he is declining. Judge then your- 
selves, ye who would know whether ye are the subjects of 
spiritual declension—can ye find cause to hope, after a 
rigid process of self-examination, that ye are the subjects 
of spiritual advancement? Are you more humble than 
you ‘were, more sensible of your sinfulness, stronger in 
faith, warmer in love, less attached to earthly things, more 
attracted by heavenly? Is it a greater privilege to you 
to pray, a less labour to be obedient? Have you a firmer 
command over your passions? is the will more in harmony 
with the Divine? is the conscience more sensitive, and is 
the judgment prompter in deciding for the right against 
the agreeable? In prosperity have you less of pride and 
self-confidence? in adversity have you more of patience 
and acquiescence? Indeed, if you have cause to conclude 
that you have stood still, you have verily cause to conclude 
that you have gone back. 

But we have now spoken sufficiently on the symptoms 
of spiritual decline, sufficiently, we mean, for every 
practical purpose—our object being that of enabling the 
sick man to determine whether he have the disease, and 
not that of curiously noting down every sign and shade 
of the malady. It is our business to endeavour to come 
down amongst you, as a physician, with his instruments 
in his hands, that we may determine, if possible, whether 
the lungs be yet sound, and whether consumption may 
not lurk where there is no taint as yet on the outward 
appearance. We apply our instruments, or rather, we 
entreat you to apply them for yourselves. It is nothing 
to us that your profession is still that of godliness, and 
that you have not visibly returned to the world and its 
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iniquities. It is an insidious disease of which we are 
in quest—not open apostasy, which all might discover 
and denounce,—but secret declension, which may be 
‘scarcely detected till it have reached its last stage. We 
try you by what you are when on your knees: we try 
you by what you are when brought into God’s house, 
and by what when exposed to the cold winds of the 
world. We listen for the beatings of the heart: we 
inquire what lassitude is produced by exercise, and what 
food taken with appetite. And with all frankness, but 
yet with all affection, we assure those of you who may be 
making a Christian profession, that if they have fallen 
into habits of shortening their seasons of private devotion 
—and much more, if they have no such seasons at all— 
if they have comparatively no relish for the simple 
Gospel, but must have it garnished up by man before it 
ean be palatable ; if they can do without the Sacrament, 
except on high festivals; if they can conform themselves 
to the world as nearly as they dare, and are always calcu- 
lating how small a sacrifice will serve for religion ; if they 
think less of the differences between error and falsehood, 
and reckon it charitable to become latitudinarian—ay, and 
even if, on a careful review of past years, they cannot 
judge themselves to have advanced in spiritual-mindedness, 
and those various graces which are the fruits of the Spirit 
—we tell them, that if they find, not all, but any, of these 
symptoms in themselves, they ought to conclude that 
disease has begun, if it have not already made fatal 
progress: they may still be able to appeal to their works, 
their labour, and their patience; but they ought to feel 
that St. Paul, were he on earth, would address them as he 
addressed the Galatians, ““Ye did run well; who did 
hinder you that ye should not obey the truth?” 
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_ And here we come to the considering the dangerousness 
of the state which is thus metaphorically described —for 
some of you might be disposed to say, Well, what if we 
be not running as well as we did, we may still be running 
sufficiently well to reach heaven at last. But if you 
remember how our Lord reasoned in regard of salt which 
lost its savour, you will be forced to the conclusion, that 
he who has the disease on which we discourse must almost. 
be considered as having entered ‘the valley of the shadow 
of death.” “If the salt have lost his savour, wherewith 
shall it be seasoned? It is neither fit for the land, nor yet 
for the dunghill, but men cast it out.” It is not the diffi- 
culty of infusing salt at first on which these words bear, but 
the difficulty, when salt has been infused, and its strength 
has evaporated, of restoring the savour which it originally 
possessed. And, in like manner, the grand difficulty 
is not that of producing Christian love at the first, but of 
restoring its heat when it has been suffered to grow cold. 
But why should the difficulty be greater? might it not be 
thought that it would even be less, seeing that the man 
who has only degenerated is not at least insensible to the 
claims of religion, and has proved himself not invulnerable 
to moral attack? We reply that, even amongst ourselves, 
and in reference to human attachments, the difficulty of 
reviving a decayed affection is almost proverbial. The 
party who has loved, and then ceased to love, is of all 
others the least likely to love again. If the fire of affection 
have once gone out, it is of all things the hardest to re- 
illumine the embers. And the difficulty which is experi- 
enced in the revival of a human affection must be looked 
for when it is the love of God and of Christ which 
has grown languid. You are to observe that a great deal 
must have been done for the man in whom the love of 
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God has once been kindled. The Spirit of God must 
have striven with this man, striven with him successfully, 
so as to have roused in him the dormant immortality, and 
brought him to some experience of the power of the 
Gospel. But this Divine Agent will not persist in working 
where there is no earnestness in holding fast what has 
already been wrought. If He have given some measure 
of spiritual warmth, and you expose yourselves to damp, 
or unnecessarily permit the cold winds of temptation to 
beat on you, He will work with less and less energy, or 
communicate less and less of animating grace. 

It is very mainly on this account that we look with so 
much apprehension on any case of spiritual decline, It 
is not the actually irreligious man on whom the disease 
can fasten. It must be a man on whom religion has had 
a hold; and in the weakening of that hold is our great 
evidence of his danger. For that hold could not have 
been weakened except through compliances with the 
world, or omissions of known duty, for which the man 
himself is wholly answerable, and which not only loosen 
what has already been fastened, but alienate that Spirit 
Which can alone restore firmness. And we cannot but 
suppose that this Spirit is more displeased when 
neglected by one in whom He has effectually wrought, 
than when resisted by another with whom It has striven 
in vain. 

There is treachery in the first case, the cutting slight, 
and the base ingratitude, which will be far more likely to 
grieve the Divine Agent than the open opposition which 
distinguishes the last. And if every one of you who may 
be the subject of spiritual declension can only have 
become so through provoking the withdrawment of the 
renewing influences of the Holy Ghost, what marvel if we 
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look upon him with no common alarm? How is it that 
the love has lost its fervour, except that that Spirit Which 
alone can keep it ardent has withdrawn its holy fires? 
And how shall it be made to burn again, if its very dim- 
ness be as much a proof of your having driven away that 
Spirit as an evidence of His departure? The lost heat can 
be restored by none but God’s Spirit, and it would not 
have been lost had not that Spirit left man in just judg- 
ment to himself. Oh, then, there may be none to prove 
to you that you are in danger of eternal destruction, 
because you have manifestly gone back to the world, 
because you have visibly restored the empire to evil, and 
returned to open enmity with righteousness—yet know 
ye of a truth that, as involving the alienation of the Holy 
Ghost, it is to stand within a hairbreadth of everlasting 
ruin to stand in such a position that an Apostle might 
say to you, as to the Galatians of old, ‘‘ Ye did run well; 
who did hinder you that ye should not obey the truth ?” 

But, you will say, the Spirit may be recalled, and then 
the smothered flame may be rekindled, the lost speed 
recovered. We will not deny it—God forbid that we 
should. We are not required to make the case out hope- 
less, but only full of difficulty. But this we must say— 
and we say it mainly for the warning of those who are 
still “running well”—that the very circumstance of the 
having been concerned as to religion, and then grown in- 
different, is wondrously calculated to prevent the use of 
those means through which the Spirit may be induced to 
resume His abode in the soul. The man is lukewarm ; 
and Christ exclaims in the Epistle to the lukewarm 
Laodiceans, “I know thy works, that thou art neither 
cold nor hot ; I would thou wert cold or hot.” If this mean 
anything, it must mean that Christ had more hope of the 
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cold than of the lukewarm—one thing or the other, 
cold or hot, He emphatically wishes for, implying special 
abhorrence of that which was neither. And we are not 
surprised at this, The man who has cooled gradually 
down, but who yet retains some measure of spiritual 
heat, will be the last to allow or suspect any danger: feel- 
ing yet a degree of warmth, he will conclude himself as 
zealous in religion as religion requires, and count it 
enthusiasm to pretend or desire to be more. It was thus 
with the Laodiceans. ‘Thou sayest, I am rich, and 
increased with goods, and have need of nothing, and 
knowest not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naked.” They were self-complacent, 
and self-complacency was amongst the worst features of 
their state, because exactly calculated to keep them what 
they were, to prevent them from discovering, and there- 
fore from attempting to correct, their degeneracy. The 
lukewarm will have ordinarily just heat enough to keep him 
from perceiving the cold ; and so, whilst the fire is going 
out, he will be quite pleased with its blaze. Here then 
the question presses with fresh force, How shall the half- 
extinguished flame be rekindled? I know that the Spirit 
of God, through its irresistible fires, could restore the love 
to its pristine condition. Yea, I know that this Spirit, 
however grieved and provoked to withdraw its influence, 
is ready to return, if there be only contrition, and an 
earnest desire to regain the lost ardour, But it is the 
very property of the diminished heat to seem hot enough; 
and therefore, not because there is no power to warm, but 
no wish to be warmed, is there a fearful probability that 
the subject of spiritual decline will never be recovered, but 
continue deteriorating day by day, though up to the very 
last he may not only pass with others for a genuine 
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Christian, but be unsuspicious himself that he has no 
right to the character. 

And if this decaying of the first love, this declining from 
the first speed, go on, so that we have the form of god- 
liness, with none of its power, indeed there are perhaps:no 
terms too strong for the describing what the professor 
becomes. Take away the life from religion, leave us 
nothing but formality, and there is not on the face of the 
earth an individual so useless to others and himself as the 
one in whom love remains, but remains in its ashes, and 
not in its fires. We are not speaking of actual apostasy. 
The man who makes profession of religion, and then 
openly abandons that profession, is indeed chargeable with 
aiming a heavy blow at Christianity; for he publicly 
declares that, having put the thing to the proof, having 
made trial for himself, he has ascertained it to be better 
and wiser to take side with the world than with God. 
But the apostate is not the man in whom the love has 
merely lost its warmth, or the spiritual step its speed ; he 
is the man who has cast out the love altogether: there is 
no disguise about him; whatever his disease, the symptoms 
are all external ; whatever his danger, it is plain to every 
eye. And this is not the case which we now have in hand. 
We are now upon love which is dying away ; and we 
affirm the lukewarm man useless to himself and to 
others—to himself, for such religion as his will never save 
him ; to others, for such religion will not enable him to 
be instrumental to the saving his fellow-men. “ He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the churches,” There is no subject on which you can be 
addressed of greater difficulty and importance than that 
which is now engaging your attention. We have endea- 
voured to put you in possession of the symptoms and 
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dangers of spiritual disease before leaving you for a few 
weeks, but we are still quite dissatisfied ; for we seem to 
have altogether failed in expressing our own sense, whether 
of the commonness or of the fearfulness. of the disease 
which we have wished to expose. 

We have striven to be simple and faithful, avoiding all 
such speech as might have diverted the mind from the 
solemn points in discussion, and dealing with you just as 
a medical practitioner would deal with those in whom he 
feared that a secret poison might be at work, and whom 
he was anxious to instruct in the detecting its presence, 
And yet, before leaving you, we could almost wish to go 
over the whole ground again, fearing that we have not 
been plain enough, or not explicit enough, or not earnest 
enough. For how can we be sufficiently energetic and 
faithful, when it is but too possible that, even amongst 
the apparently righteous and consistent of our hearers, 
there may be going forwards a process of decay? so that 
whilst, Tuesday after Tuesday, we summon the wicked 
to forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
those to whom the summons is not addressed, and who 
would never dream of applying it to themselves, may be 
wasting down into the mere wreck of Christianity, losing 
all the strength of religion, and suffering all its essence to 
escape. 

Or if—in place of speaking especially to the unconverted 
—a class of which we dare hardly doubt that it constitutes 
a large section of our hearers, we dilate on the privileges 
of believers, on the freeness of their justification, on the 
promises made to them by ‘God Who cannot lie,” and on 
the inheritance reserved for them in heaven; how can 
we be otherwise than startled, as the conviction comes 
over us, that the discourse may be admired and appro- 
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priated by some who never doubt its close reference to 
themselves, though all the while they may be ceasing to 
“run well,” andmay therefore be becoming the lukewarm, 
whom Christ declares that He holds in utter abhorrence ? 
It is, as we have several times intimated, the insidiousness 
of the disease which makes it so difficult to cope with, 
and so likely to be fatal. The analogy or resemblance is 
continually forced on us, between what our medical men 
call consumption, and what our theological call spiritual 
decline. You know very well that the presence of con- 
sumption is often scarcely suspected till the patient is 
diseased past recovery. The worm has been eating out 
the core of life; and yet its ravages have been overlooked 
—for the victim hardly seemed to languish—and if the 
hectic look may have occasionally excited a parent’s fears, 
they have been quickly allayed by assurances that no 
pain was felt, and by smiles which appeared prophetic of 
life. And even when no doubt can exist in the minds of 
others as to the presence and progress of the malady, it is, 
we might almost say, one symptom of the complaint that 
it flatters the patient, so that often he will be expecting 
recovery on the day of his death. Every clergyman who 
visits the sick has seen much of this. It is not an unfrequent 
feeling in young persons that they should like to die of 
consumption, because they suppose this lingering mode of 
quitting life well adapted to preparation for the last dread 
account, But they little know with what difficulty the 
consumptive patient is brought to look death in the face ; 
there is perhaps no disease which less tells its victim what 
its fatal errand is; you know how beautifully brilliant it 
often makes the eye and the cheek—alas, this is but 
emblematic of what it does upon the heart, flushing it 


with hope,. and suffusing it with light, when the wind- 
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ing-sheet is woven, and the evening shadows are 
falling. ' 

But this disease, so insidious, so flattering, so fatal, is 
the exact picture of spiritual decline. Indeed, there is 
one point of difference, but it only makes the moral 
malady the more formidable of the two. It may be hard 
to make the consumptive patient see his danger—but that 
danger is apparent enough to others; friends and neigh- 
bours, however unsuspicious at first, become well aware 
of the painful truth as disease is more confirmed. But 
where there is spiritual decline it may be unsuspected to 

the last. Ministers and kinsmen may perceive no differ- 
~ ence in the man—equally regular in the public duties of 
religion ; equally large in his charities ; equally honour- 
able in his dealings; equally pure in his morals. This 
was the case, as we showed you, with the Ephesian 
Church. They were the same in their patience, in their 
labour, in their works, and nevertheless they had left 
their first love. They had ceased to “run well.” The 
fatal symptoms may be all internal; and because they are 
not such as to draw observation, there will be no warning 
given by others; and the sick man, not examining him- 
self, and not finding that his religious friends suppose his 
health on the decline, will be all the more likely to feel 
persuaded of his safety, and to learn his disease, alas, only 
from his death. 

“He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” We would 
not willingly at any time—more especially when leaving, 
as we now do, for the next few weeks our accustomed 
place—do that which is spoken of in the Prophet, “ make 
the heart of the righteous sad whom God hath not made 
sad.” But in an age of great religious profession, and 
when moreover we have not the fires of persecution to 
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furnish tests of the strength and fervency of our love, we 
ought to take frequent opportunities of setting before you 
the fearful probability, that many are backsliders who 
are thought to be steadfast, and that many have let go the 
spirit who still retain all the form of devotion. See to 
it, men and women, whether or not there be amongst 
you this spiritual canker. Ye may find out by the 
symptoms which we laboured to exhibit, whether or not 
you are in any measure ceasing to ‘run well.” Ye must 
be honest and bold with yourselves; the case is not one 
for trifling, and you are not to shrink from proving your- 
selves diseased. Godown into your hearts; try the pulse 
there; use the thermometer there; stay not upon the sur- 
face where a thousand things may preserve the appearance 
of animation, and induce what will pass for the glow of 
life and health; but descend into yourselves, search into 
yourselves, and be content with no evidence but that of 
an increasing love of God and an increasing hatred of sin. 

And if the freshness have gone out of your love, and 
you detect the degeneracy ; if the heat have diminished, 
and you ascertain the lukewarmness; if the lungs are 
affected, and you prove the unsoundness—it is not despair, 
but effort, which we preach to you; we do not leave you 
for a season, bidding you reckon all lost, but bidding you 
strive that all may be recovered: for even to the Laodi- 
ceans, the Laodiceans of whom He had spoken in terms 
of absolute loathing, our blessed Redeemer could say, “I 
counsel thee to buy of Me gold tried in the fire, that 
thou mayest be rich ; and white raiment, that thou mayest 
be clothed ; and anoint thine eyes with eye-salve, that 
thou mayest see.” 
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the Results of Modern Discovery and Criticism. By the Rev. 
Joun Henry Buunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of ‘* The Anno- 
tated Book of Common Prayer,” ‘‘The Dictionary of Theo- 
logy,” etc. etc. Three Vols. Demy 4to, with Maps, etc. £4, 4. 


Vol. I. (668 pages.)—Containing the GENERAL INTRODUC- 
TION, with Text and Annotations on the Books from 
GENESIS to ESTHER. 318. 6d. 

Vol. II. (720 pages.) Completing the OLD TESTAMENT and 
APOCRYPHA. 315. 6d. 

Vol. ILI. (826 pages.)—Containing the New TESTAMENT 
and GENERAL INDEX, 215. 


This Work has been written with the object of providing for educated readers 
a compact intellectual exposition of the Holy Bible, in which they may find such 
explanations and illustrations of the Sacred Books as will meet the necessities of 
the ordinary, as distinguished from the laboriously learned, inquirer of the, present 
day. Great care has been taken to compress as much information as‘possible into 
the Annotations by condensed language, by giving the results of inquiry without 
adding the detailed reasonings by which those results have been arrived at, by 
occupying scarcely any space with controversy, and by casting much matter into 
a tabular form. 

Every book has an Introduction prefixed to it, which gives some account of its 
authorship, date, contents, object, and such other particulars as will put the 
reader in possession of the best modern conclusions on these subjects. The 
Annotations are also illustrated by text maps and other engravings when neces- 
sary, and full-page coloured maps are added for the general illustration of Bibli- 
cal Geography from the best authorities. 

The Commentary is preceded by a General Introduction, which contains chap- 
ters on the Literary History of the Bible (illustrated by engraved facsimiles, and 
by specimens of English Bibles from the tenth to the seventeenth centuries), on 
the trustworthiness of the Bible in its existing form, the revelation and inspiration 
of Holy Scripture, the interpretation of Holy Scripture, and the liturgical use of 
the Bible. There are also special Introductions to the New Testament and the 
Apocrypha. 

“ These two volumes form together 


cation in which the great mass of facts 
a really valuable contribution to our 


relating to the language, the trans- 


knowledge of the elder Scriptures, 
being sufficiently accurate to be relied 
upon so far as they go, and not too 
elaborate for generaluse. Mr. Blunt's 
skill andindustry are very conspicuous, 
and they relieve the English Church- 
man from resorting in future to such 
narrow and dry sources of informa- 
teon as Scott's and other similar com- 
mentaries. The labour bestowed on 
the Apocrypha is a veal and much- 
needed service to Biblical literature.” 
—GUARDIAN. 

“We do not know any one publi- 


cription, the versions, and the extant 
copies of the Bible is contained in a 
form at once so comprehensive, so brief 
and succinct, and so pleasant to peruse. 
«.. The annotation all through is 
just what it should be, brief, sug- 
gestive, and clear.’—CuHURCH QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW, 

“Only those who have made a reg- 
ular study of the subject can even 
guess what a quantity of reading 
has been necessary to put before the 
reader the results here set down.” — 
CuurcH TimEs., 
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The Holy Bible; with Notes and Intro- 


ductions. 


New Edition. 6 Vols. 


By Cur. WorpswortTH, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 
Imperial 8vo. 


1205, 


The Volumes are sold separately, as follows :— 


Vol. I.—THE PENTATEUCH. 25s. 

Vol. II.—JosHua TO SAMUEL. I5s. 

Vol. II1I.—Kincs To ESTHER. 15s. 

Vol. IV.—JoB To SONG OF SOLOMON. 25s, 

Vol. V.—ISAIAH TO EZEKIEL. 25s. 

Vol. VI.—DANIEL, MINOR PROPHETS, AND INDEX. 


The New Testament of our Lord and 


Saviour JEsus CHRIST, in the original Greek ; with Notes, Intro- 


ductions, and Indices. 


By Cur. WoRDsworTH, D.D., Bishop 


of Lincoln. New Edition. 2 Vols. Imperial $vo. 60s. 


The Volumes are sold separately, as follows :— 


Vol. I.—GosPELs AND ACTS. 
Vol. II. —EPisTLES, APOCALYPSE, AND INDEX. 


235. 
375. 


The Psalms. Translated from the Hebrew. 


With Notes, chiefly Exegetical, By WiLiiam Kay, D.D., 
Rector of Great Leghs, late Principal of Bishop’s College, 


Calcutta. Third Edition. 


“« Like a sound Churchman, he 
reverences Scripture, upholding its 
authority against sceptics; and he 
does not denounce such as differ from 
him in opinion with a dogmatism un- 
happily too common at the present day. 
Hence, readers will be disposed to con- 
sider his conclusions worthy of atten- 
tion ; or perhaps to adopt them without 
inquiry, Ittis superfiuous to say that 
the translation is better and more 
accurate on the whole than our received 
one, or that tit often reproduces the sense 
of the original happily.” —ATHEN UM. 

“Dr. Kay has profound reverence 
for Divine truth, and exhibits con- 
siderable reading, with the power to 


8vo. 


12s. 6d. 


make use of tt.”—BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REvIEw. 

“The execution of the work is careful 
and scholarly.” —UNion REvIEW, 

“To mention the name of Dr. Kay 
ts enough to secure respectful attention 
to his new translation of the Psalms, 
It is enriched with exegetical notes 
containing a wealth of sound learning, 
closely occasionally, perhaps too closely 
condensed. Good care is taken of the 
student not learned in Hebrew; we 
hope the Doctor's example will prevent 
any abuse of this consideration, and 
stimulate those who profit by it to 
follow him into the very text of the 
ancient Revelation.” —JOHN BULL. 
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Practical Reflections on every Verse of 


the Holy Gospels. 


By a CLERGYMAN, 


Second Edition. 


With a Preface by H. P. Lippon, D.D., Canon Residentiary 


of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 
“This is a work of little pretence 
and of great merit. Its purpose ts 
strictly that indicated by its title. It 
ts to assist those who read the Gospels 
day by day in a devotional spirit, and 
who desire to draw from the sacred 
words inferences which may work upon 
daily life and conversation, The re- 


4s. 6d. 


very largely drawn from Quesnel; 
they sometimes, though less often, re- 
mind us of Bengel. No more accept- 
able or serviceable present could be 
thought of for a young and well-dis- 
posed Churchman or Churchwoman 
than this very praiseworthy compila- 
tron.”—GUARDIAN. 


marks, which are short and pithy, are 


Notes on the Greek Testament. The 
Gospel according to S. Luke. By the Rey. ARTHUR CARR, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington College, late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Microscope of the New Testament. 
By the late Rev, WILLIAM SEWELL, D.D., formerly Fellow 
of Exeter College, sometime Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford, and Whitehall Preacher. Edited by 
the Rey. W. J. CricHton, M.A. 8yo. 145. 


Short Notes on the Greek Text of 


the Acts of the Apostles. By J. HamBLin Situ, M.A., of 
Gonville and Caius College, late Lecturer in Classics at S. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Short Notes on the Greek Text of 


the Gospel of S. Mark. By J. HAMBLIN SmiTH, M.A., of 
Gonville and Caius College, late Lecturer in Classics at S. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. Third Edition. 
2s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 
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An Introduction to the Devotional 


Study of the Holy Scriptures: with a Prefatory Essay on their 
Inspiration, and specimens of Meditations on various passages 


of them. 
Dean of Norwich. Tenth 
Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


“ The value of this work ts too well 
known to need any notice on our part. 
The sale of nine large editions is suf- 
Jictent evidence of its appreciation. In 
this, the tenth edition, the author has 
added an eSSay On the I: nspiration of 
Scripture, and appended some medita- 
tions originally printed in a detached 
form. By so doing he has added to the 


By EDWARD MEyRICK GOULBURN, D.D., D.C.L., 


Edition, revised and enlarged. 


conipleteness, and therefore tothe value 
of the volume. It is strictly of a de- 
votional character, though in saying 
this we would not imply that the intel- 
lectual element was at all wanted. In 
its present form it will be welcomed by 
the devout members of the Church, 
and will assist in the devotional study 
of the Word of God,”—Joun Butt. 


The Apostolic Liturgy and the Epistle 


to the Hebrews: 


Being a Commentary on the Epistle in its 


Relation to the Holy Eucharist, with Appendices on the 
Liturgy of the Primitive Church. By JoHN EDWARD FIELD, 


M.A., Vicar of Benson. 


Ruling 


Crown 8vo. 


12s. 


Ideas in Early Ages and their 


Relation to Old Testament Faith. 


Lectures delivered to 


Graduates of the University of Oxford. By J. B. Moz.ry, D.D., 
late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity 


in the University of Oxford. 


“Has all the same marks of a 
powerful and original mind which 
we observed in the volume of Univer- 
stty Sernions. Indeed, as a continuous 
study of the rudimentary conditions of 
human thought, even as developed 
under the immediate guidance of a 
Divine Teacher, this volume has a 
higher intellectual interest than the 
tast.” —SPECTATOR. 

“Canon Mozley’s volume must 
undeniably, we think, stand in the 
very front rank for its combination 
of philosophic breadth and depth of 
insight, with a thoroughly reverent 
treatment of its subject... . Treated 
with great ability, and with much 
richness of illustration. ... Theyare 


Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


entirely worthy of those on which we 
have commented.” —GUARDIAN. 

“* One of the most remarkable books 
in the department of theology that has 
appeared in the present generation. 

It isa bold but successful attempt 
to explain the peculiar morality recog- 
nised in certain transactions of the 
Old Testament upon rational grounds, 
For the first time in our experience we 
have met with a satisfactory solution 
of what all students of the Bible have 
felt to be amost difficult problem... . 
We conmend Dr. Mozley’s work as 
one which will accomplish in our day 
what Bishop Butler's didin his. Itis 
one which should be read and studied by 
everybody.” —CHURCHMAN (New York). 
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A Companion to the Bible; being a 


Plain Commentary on Scripture History, to the end of the 


Apostolic Age. 


By the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., 


F.S.A., Editor of ‘* The Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” 


‘* Annotated Bible,”’ etc. etc. 


COMPANION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
“COMPANION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


“" A very compact summary of the 
Old Testament narrative, put together 
so as to explaim the connection and 
bearing of its contents, and written in 
a very good tone; with a final chapter 
on the history of the Fews between the 
Old and New Testaments. Tt will be 
found very useful for its purpose. It 
does not conjine itself to merely chrono- 
logical difficulties, butcomments briefly 
upon the religious bearing of the text 
also,” —GUARDIAN, 

“(4 most admirable Companion to 
the Old Testament, being far the most 
concise yet complete commentary on 
Old Testament history with which we 
have met. Here are combined ortho- 
doxy and learning, an intelligent and 
at the same time interesting summary 
of the leading facts of the sacred story, 
It should be a text-book in every school, 
and tts valuets enhanced by the copious 
and complete index.”—JouN BULL. 


Small 8vo. 


35. 6d. 
With Maps. 3s. 6d. 


“* This will be found a very valuabie 
atd to the right understanding of the 
Bible. It throws the whole Scripture 
narrative into one from the creation 
downwards, theauthor thus condensing 
Prideaux, Shuckford, and Russeli, 
and in the most reverential manner 
bringing to his aid the writings of ali 
modern annotators and chronologists. 
The book is one that should have a 
wide circulation amongst teachers 
and students of all denominations.” — 
BoOKSELLER, 

“The handbook before us is so full 
and satisfactory, considering tts com- 
pass, and sets forth the history of the 
old covenant with such conscientious 
minuteness, that tt cannot fail to prove 
a godsend to candidates for examina- 
tion in the Rudimenta Religionis as 
well asin the corresponding school at 
Cambridge.” —ENGLISH CHURCHMAN, 


2 Volumes. 


A Key to the Knowledge and Use of 


the Holy Bible. 


By the Rev. JouN HENRY BLUNT, M.A.,, 


F.S.A., Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Theology,” etc. etc. New 


Edition. Small 8vo. 


2s. 6d. Also a Cheap Edition, 15. 6d. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 


“ Another of Mr. Blunt's useful and 
workmantlike compilations, which will 
be most acceptable as a household book, 
or in schools and colleges. Itisacapi- 
tal book too for schoolmasters and pupil 
teachers. Its subject is arranged 
under the heads of—I. The Literary 
History of the Bible. II, Old Testa- 
ment Writers and Writings. III. 
New Testament ditto. IV. Revela- 
tion and Inspiration. V. Objects of 
the Bible. V1. Interpretation of ditto. 


VII. The Bible a guide to Faith. 
VIII, The Apocrypha. IX. The 
Apocryphal Books associated with the 
New Testament. Lastly, there is a 
serviceable appendix of peculiar Bible 
words and their meanings.” —LitTER- 
ARY CHURCHMAN. 

“We have much pleasure in recom- 
mending a capital handbook by the 
learned Editor of ‘The Annotated 
pe of Common Prayer.’”—CuurcH 

IMES. 
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A Key to the Narrative of the Four 


Gospels. 


By the Rev. JoHN PILKINGTON Norris, D.D., 


Archdeacon of Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 


of Manchester. 
Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 


New Edition. 


Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. Alsoa 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 


“ This is very much the best book of 
its kind we have seen. The only Fault 
is its shortness, which prevents its going 
tnto the details which would support 
and tilustrate its statements, It is, 
however, a great improvement upon 
any book ofits kind we know. It bears 
all the marks of being the condensed 
work of areal scholar, and ofa divine 
too. The bulk of the book is taken up 
with a ‘ Life of Christ,’ compiled from 
the Four Gospels, so as to exhibit its 
steps and stages and salient points.” — 
LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

‘* This book is no ordinary compen- 
dium, no mere ‘cram-book ;’ stilt less 
ts tt an ordinary reading-book for 
schools; but the schoolmaster, the 
Sunday-school teacher, and the seeker 
after a comprehensive knowledge o/ 
Divine truth will find it worthy of its 
name. Canon Norris writes simply, 
reverently, without great display of 
learning, giving the result of much 
careful study in a short compass, and 


adorning the subject by the tenderness 
and honesty with which he treats it. 
We hope that this little hook will have 
@ very wide circulation, and that 1t 
will be studied; and we can promise 
that those who take wt up will not 
readily put tt down again.” — RECORD. 
“This is a golden little volume. 
aunt lts design ts exceedingly mo- 
dest. Canon Nerris writes primarily 
to help ‘ younger students’ in studying 
the Gospels. But this unpretending 
volume is one which ali students nay 
study with advantage. It is an ad- 
mirable manual for those who take 
Bible Classes through the Gospels. 
Closely sifted in style, so that all is 
clear and weighty; full of unostenta- 
tious learning, and pregnant with 
suggestion; deeply reverent and al- 
together Evangelical in spirit; Canon 
Norris's book supplies a real want, and 
ought to be welcomed by all earnest and 
devout students of the Holy Gospels.” 
—Lonpon QuarRTERLY REVIEW. 


A Key to the Narrative of the Acts of 


the Apostles, 


By the Rev. JOHN PILKINGTON Norris, D.D., 


Archdeacon of Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 


of Manchester. 
Cheap Edition, Is. 6d. 


New Edition. 


Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. Alsoa 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 


“The book ts one which we can 
heartily recommend.” —SPECTATOR. 

“Few books have ever given us 
more unmixed pleasure than this.”’ 
LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 

‘€ This is a@ sequel to Canon Norris's 
‘ Key to the Gospels,’ which was pub- 
lished two years ago, and which has 


become a general favourite. The 
sketch of the Acts of the Apostles is 
done in the same style; there is the 
same reverent spirit and quiet en- 
thusiasm running through it, and the 
same instinct for seizing the leading 
points in the narrative.” —RECORD, 
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Bible Readings for Family Prayer. 
By the Rev. W. H. Ripiry, M.A., Rector of Hambleden. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 

GENESIS AND ExoDUS. 2s. 

THE Four GOSPELS. 35. 6d. 
St. MATTHEW AND ST. MARK, _ 2s. 
ST. LUKE AND ST. JOHN. 2s. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 25, 





Our new New Testament; an Explana- 
tion of the Need and a Criticism of the Fulfilment. By 
Epwarp Byron NicwHotson, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and Principal Librarian of the London Insti- 
tution, Small 8vo, Is. 6d. 


The Acts of the Deacons; being a 
Commentary, Critical and Practical, upon the Notices of St. 
Stephen and St. Philip the Evangelist, contained in the Acts 
of the Apostles. By EDwarD Mryrick GouLBurNn, D.D., 
D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 


Daniel the Prophet: Nine Lectures 
delivered in the Divinity School of the University of Oxford. 
With copious Notes. By the Rev. E. B, Pusry, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


Commentary on the Minor Prophets; 
with Introductions to the several Books. By the Rev. E. B. 


Pusry, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 4to. 315. 6d. 


Parts I. II., LID, 1V.5 V.s5s each. “Part Vilop 6s: 
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A Devotional Commentary on the 
Gospel Narrative. By the Rev. Isaac WILLIAMs, B.D., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. 
8 Vols. Crown 8vo. 55. each. Sold separately. Or the 
Eight Volumes may be had in a Box, 45s. 

THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE HOLY GOSPELS. 


Characteristic Differences in the Four Gospels—Our Lord’s Manifestations of 
Himself—The Rule of Scriptural Interpretation furnished by our Lord— 
Analogies of the Gospel—Mention of Angels in the Gospels—Places of our 
Lord’s Abode and Ministry—Our Lord’s mode of dealing with His 
Apostles—Conclusion. 


A HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 


Our Lord’s Nativity—Our Lord’s Ministry (second year)}—Our Lord’s Ministry 
(third year)—The Holy Week—Our Lord’s Passion—Our Lord’s Resur- 


rection. 
OUR LORD'S NATIVITY. 
The Birth at Bethlehem—The Baptism in Jordan—The First Passover. 
OUR LORD’S MINISTRY (Second Year). 
The Second Passover—Christ with the Twelve—The Twelve sent forth, 
OUR LORD’S MINISTRY (Third Year). 
Teaching in Galilee—Teaching at Jerusalem—Last Journey from Galilee to 


Jerusalem. 
THE HOLY WEEK. 


The Approach to Jerusalem—-The Teaching in the Temple—The Discourse on 
the Mount of Olives—The Last Supper. ‘ 


OUR LORD'S PASSION. 

The Hour of Darkness—The Agony—The Apprehension—The Condemnation— 
The Day of Sorrows—The Hall of Judgment—The Crucifixion—The 
Sepulture, 

OUR LORD’S RESURRECTION. 


The Day of Days—The Grave Visited—Christ appéaring—The going to 
Emmaus—The Forty Days—The Apostles assembled—The Lake of 
Galilee—The Mountain in Galilee —The Return from Galilee. 


“ There is not a better companion to 
be found for the season than the beau- 
tiful ‘ Devotional Commentary on the 
Gospel Narrative,’ by the Rev. Isaac 
Williams. A rich mine for devotional 
and theological study.” GUARDIAN. 

“So infinite are the depths and so 
innumerable the beauties of Scripture, 
and more particularly of the Gospels, 
that there is some difficulty in de- 
scribing the manifold excellences of 
Williams’ exquisite Commentary. De- 
riving tts profound appreciation of 


Scripture from the writings of the 
early Fathers, it is only what every 
student knows must be true to say, that 
tt extracts a whole wealth of meaning 
Trom each sentence, each apparently 
faint allusion, each word in the text,” 
—CuurcH REVIEW. 

' “Stands absolutely alone in our 
English literature; there is, we should 
say, no chance of tts being superseded 
by any better book of rts kind; and its 
merits are of the very highest order.’ 
—Literary CHURCHMAN. 
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Female Characters of Holy Scripture. 


A Series of Sermons. By the Rev. Isaac WILLIAMS, 
B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CONTENTS. 


Eve—Sarah—Lot’s Wife—Rebekah—Leah and Rachel—Miriam—Rahab—De- 
borah—Ruth—Hannah—The Witch of Endor—Bathsheba—Rizpah—The 
Queen of Sheba—The Widow of Zarephath—Jezebel—The Shunammite 
—Esther — Elizabeth —Anna— The Woman of Samaria —Joanna — The 
Woman with the Issue of Blood —The Woman of Canaan—Martha—Mary 
—Salome—The Wife of Pilate—Dorcas—The Blessed Virgin. 


The Characters of the Old Testament. 


A Series of Sermons. By the Rev. Isaac WILLIAMS, B.D., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 

CONTENTS. 


Adam—Abel and Cain—Noah—Abraham—Lot—Jacob and Esau—Joseph— 
Moses—Aaron— Pharaoh—Korah, Dathan, and Abiram—Balaam — 
Joshua — Samson — Samuel — Saul— David — Solomon — Elijah —Ahab— 
Elisha — Hezekiah —Josiah —Jeremiah — Ezekiel —Daniel —Joel—Job— 
Isaiah—The Antichrist. 


The Apocalypse. With Notes and Re- 


flections, By the Rev. Isaac WILLIAMs, B.D., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition, Crown 
8vo. 55, 

CONTENTS. 


The Great High Priest ; or, Christ’s Presence in His Church—The Seale 
Book; or, Prophetic History of the Church—The Book eaten by St. 
John ; or, Mysteries of the Church—The Vials ; or, Judgments of God— 
‘The Vision of Babylon; or, the Unfaithful Church—Scenes in Heaven; 
or, Christ with His Elect—The Heavenly Jerusalem; or, the Church 
‘Triumphant. 


Beginning of the Book of Genesis, 


with Notes and Reflections. By the Rev. Isaac WILLIAMS, 


B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Small 
8vo. 75. 6d. 
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The Mystery of Christ: being an Exa- 
mination of the Doctrine contained in the First Three Chapters 
of the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians. By 
GEORGE STAUNTON Barrow, M.A., Vicar of Stowmarket. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A Complete Concordance to the Old 
and the New Testament; or, a Dictionary, and Alphabetical 
Index to the Bible, in two Parts. To whichis added, a Con- 
cordance to the Apocrypha. By ALEXANDER CRUDEN, 
M.A. With a Life of the Author, by ALEXANDER CHALMERS, 
F.S.A., and a Portrait. Sixteenth Edition, 4to. 21s. 


Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek 
Testament. By the Rev. WILLIAM WEBSTER, M.A., late 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 9s. 





CBaterlon Place, Dondon 


3, Devotional Corks. 


Wids tothe “Inner. Life: 


Edited by 


the Rev. W. H. Hutcuincs, M.A., Sub-Warden of the 


House of Mercy, Clewer. 
cloth extra, Is. each. 


32mo, cloth limp, 6d¢. each; or 


Also an Edition with red borders, 2s, each. 


[These books form a series of works provided for the use of members of the 
English Church. The process of adaptation is not left to the reader, but has 
been undertaken with the view of bringing every expression, as far as possible, 
into harmony with the Book of Common Prayer and Anglican Divinity.] 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tuomas A 


KeEmPIS. 


In Four Books. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts in Verse for the 
Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year, 


THE DEVOUT LIFE. By S. FRANCIS DE SALES. 


THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. 


From the 


French of JEAN NICOLAS GROU. 


THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT. Together with the Sup- 
plement and the Path of Paradise. By LAURENCE SCUPOLI. 


“The translations are full and 
exact, as little liberty as possible hav- 
ing been taken with the originals. 
They show great care and consider- 
ateness in carrying out the object in 
view, which ts clearly stated in the 
brief preface to be ‘bringing every 
expression, as far as possible, into 
harmony with the Book of Common 
Prayer, and Anglican Divinity. 
We heartily wish success to this im- 
portant series, and trust it may com- 
mand an extensive sale. We are 
much struck not only by the excellent 
manner in which the design has been 


carried out in the Translations them- 
selves, but also by the way in which 
Messrs. Rivington have done their 
part. The type and size of the vol- 
umes are precisely what will be found 
most convenient for commonuse. The 
price at which the volumes are pro- 
duced is marvellously low. It may be 
hoped that a large circulation will 
secure from loss those who have under- 
taken this scheme for diffusing far 
and wide such valuable means of ad- 
vancing and deepening, after so high 
a standard, the spiritual life.”— 
LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 
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The Child Samuel. A Practical and 


Devotional Commentary on the Birth and Childhood of the 
Prophet Samuel, as recorded in 1 Sam. i., ii. 1-27, iii. De- 
signed as a Help to Meditation on the Holy Scriptures for 
Children and Young Persons. By EDWARD MEyRICK GOUL- 
BURN, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. Small 8vo. 55. 


The Gospel of the Childhood: a Practi- 


cal and Devotional Commentary on the Single Incident of our 
Blessed Lord’s Childhood (St. Luke ii. 41 to the end) ; designed 
as a Help to Meditation on the Holy Scriptures, for Children 
and Young Persons. By EDWARD MEyRIcK GOULBURN, 
D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Square 
crown 8vo. 55. 


Thoughts on Personal Religion ; being 
a Treatise on the Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, 
Devotion and Practice. By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, 
D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. New Edition, Small 8vo. 
6s. 6@. Also a Cheap Edition, 3s.6¢. Presentation Edition, 
elegantly printed on Toned Paper. Two vols. Small 8vo, | 
10s, 6d, 


The Pursuit of Holiness: a Sequel to 
‘‘Thoughts on Personal Religion,” intended to carry the 
Reader somewhat farther onward in the Spiritual Life. By 
EDWARD Meyrick GouLBurN, D.D., D.C.L. Sixth 
Edition, Small 8vo. 5s. Also a Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Short Devotional Forms, for Morn- 
ing, Night, and Midnight, and for the Third, Sixth, Ninth 
Hours and Eventide of each Day of the Week. Arranged to 
meet the Exigencies of a Busy Life. By EDWARD MEYRICK 
GOULBURN, D.D., D.C.L. Fourth Edition. 32mo. Is. 6d, 
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The Star of Childhood: a First Book of 
Prayers and Instruction for Children. Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A. With Illustrations. 
New Edition. Square 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


The Way of Life: a Book of Prayers and 


Instruction for the Young at School, with a Preparation for 
Confirmation. Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. 
T. T. Carter, M.A. New Edition. 18mo. 15. 6d. 


The Path of Holiness: a First Book of 
Prayers, with the Service of the Holy Communion, for the 
Young. Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. 
CaRTER, M.A. With Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 
16mo, Is, 6a,; cloth limp, Is. 


The Treasury of Devotion : a Manual of 
Prayer for General and Daily Use. Compiled by a Priest. 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. New Edition. 
18mo. 2s, 6d@.; cloth limp, 2s., or bound with the Book of 
Common Prayer, 35. 6d. 


Large-Type Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 


The Guide to Heaven: a Book of Prayers 

for every Want. (For the Working Classes.) Compiled by 

a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A. New 
Edition. 18mo. 1s. 6@.3 cloth limp, 15. 

Large-Type Edition. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6¢.; cloth limp, rs. 


Meditations on the Life and Mysteries 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. From the French, 
By the Compiler of ‘‘ The Treasury of Devotion.” Edited by 
the Rev. T. T. Carrer, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I.—The Hidden Life of Our Lord. 3. 6a. 
Vol. II.—The Public Life of Our Lord. 2 Parts. 5s, each. 
Vol. I1I.—The Suffering and Glorified Life. 3s. 6a. 
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Comforted of God: Thoughts for 


Mourners, 


By L. C. Skey. 


With a Preface by EpwarpD 


MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. 


Second Edition, 


Small 8vo, 


Is. 6d. 


Prayers and Meditations for the Holy 


Communion. 


By JOSEPHINE FLETCHER. 


With a Preface by 


C, J. Exticott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
With red rubricsand borders. New Edition. Royal 32mo. 2s. 6d. 
An Edition without the red rubrics, 32mo. Cloth limp. Is, 


“ Devout beauty is the special char- 
acter of this new manual, and it ought 
to be a favourite. Rarely has it hap- 
pened to us to meet with so remarkable 
a combination of thorough practical- 
ness with that almost poetic warmth 
which ts the highest flower of genuine 
devotion,” —LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 

“The Bishop recommends it to the 
newly confirmed, to the tender-hearted 
and the devout, as having been com- 
piled by a youthful person, and as 
being marked by a peculiar ‘ fresh- 
ness. We have pleasure in second- 
ing the recommendations of the good 
Bishop. We know of no more suitable 
manual for the newly confirmed, and 
nothing move likely to engage the 
sympathies of youthful hearts. There 
1s a union of the deepest spirit of devo- 
tion, a rich expression of experimental 
life, with a due recognition of the 


Words to Take with Us. 


objects of faith, such as is not always 
to be found, but which characterises 
this manual in an eminent degree.?— 
CuurRcH ReviEw. 

“* Among the supply of Eucharistic 
Manuals, one deserves special atten- 
tion and commendation. ‘Prayers and 
Meditations’ merits the Bishop of 
Gloucester’s epithets of ‘warm, devout, 
and fresh.’ And itis thoroughly Eng- 
lish Church besides.” —GUARDIAN. 

“ We are by no means surprised that 
Bishop Ellicott should have been so 
much struck with this little work, on 
accidentally seeing it in manuscript, 
as to urge tts publication, and to pre- 
face tt with his commendation. The 
devotion which tt breathes is truly fer- 
vent, and the language attractive, and 
as proceeding from a young person the 
work ts altogether not a little strik- 
ing.” —RECORD. 


A Manual of 


Daily and Occasional Prayers, for Private and Common Use. 


With Plain Instructions and Counsels on Prayer. 


By W. E. 


ScupamorgE, M.A., late Rector of Ditchingham, and formerly 


Fellow of S. John’s College, Cambridge. 
2s. 6d. 


revised. Small 8vo. 


Fifth Edition, 


Private Devotions for School-boys ; 
with Rules of Conduct. By WiLLIAMm Henry, Third Lord 


Lyttelton. New Edition. 


32mo. 


6d, 
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For Days and Years. A Book contain- 
ing a Text, Short Reading, and Hymn for every Day in the 


Church’s Year, 
Edition. 


Selected by H. L. SrpNEy LEAR. New 
32mo, Is.; or cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 


The Large-Type Edition, 16mo, may still be had, 2s. 6d. 


“Here are no platitudes, no mere 
‘goody’ talk; there is in each day's 
portion sound and healthful food for 
the mind and soul, and also for the 
imagination, whose need of support 
and guidance is too often forgotten. 
Text and comment and hymn are 
chosen with a pure and cultured taste, 
and by the religious earnestness which 
they show, tend to develop it in the 
veader. The book is,in fact, the best 
of tts kind we have ever seen, and for 
the use of church people ought to super- 
sede all others.” —LITERARY CHURCH- 
MAN. 

“ Will be found exceedingly useful 
to those who thoughtfully read its con- 


tents. The readings have been care- 
fully selected from the writings of some 
of the most eminent divines of ancient 
and modern times with whose names 
the majority of our readers will be 
familiar. The compiler has displayed 
considerable tact and judgment in 
making judicious selections, and in the 
general arrangement of the contents. 
This volume commends itself to the 
consideration of ail devoted members 
of the Church.” —Court Circular. 

“ We heartily com mend both the plan 
and the execution. ... The author 
has proved that good may be got from 
men of the most diverse minds.”— 
ENGLISH CHURCHMAN, 


A Selection from Pascal’s Thoughts. 


Translated by H. L. SIDNEY Lear. 


on Dutch hand-made paper. 


“We should think highly of the 
spirituality and intellectual tastes of 
the man or woman who turned to this 
little book whenever the soul was 
weary, or the mind dull, or the heart 
careworn, or the spirit was aspiring.” 
—EpinpurGuH Dairy Review. 

“ Makes a charming little volumte. 
Pascal is always of interest. . . . The 
Selection has been made with taste.” 
—EXAMINER. 

“Will be welcome as a gift-book, 
and will enrich and purify the mind 
of its readers, and suggests thoughts 
espectally valuable in time of per- 
blexity and doubt, as indeed all times 


Square 16mo, Printed 


3s. 6d. 


are on this troublous earth. The 
simple-hearted, the learned, the witty, 
and the devout, all may learn some- 
thing from these thoughts, and will 
certainly be the better for the learn- 
ing.”’—JOHN BULL. 

‘An unusually excellent specimen 
of translation. [The transilator| has a 
delicate sense for style, both French 
and English; and has the still rarer 
gift of perceiving and preserving in 
the latter the literary equivalents of 
the former language. . . . These 
selections really put Pascal's thought 
before us.” —N ATION (New York). 


A Manual for the Sick; with other 


Devotions. 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. 


Lippon, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, 
Large type. Third Edition, 24mo. 2s. 6d. 


Portrait. 





By LaNcELOT ANDREWES, D.D., sometime 


Edited with a Preface by H. P. 
With 
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Daily Gleanings of the Saintly Life. 


Compiled by C. M. S., with 


an Introduction by the Rev. M. 


F. SADLER, M.A., Prebendary of Wells, and Rector of 


Honiton, Devon. 


““We can recommend most strongly 
the series of readings and meditations 
under the title of ‘Daily Gleanings 
for the Saintly Life.’ This excellent 
and truly devotional work is an 
attempt to tllustrate and enforce the 
higher Christian life from the writings 
of some of the leading divines of the 
great Catholic revival in the Church, 
and ts introduced by a few commenda- 
tory lines by Prebendary Sadler, who 
points out how the great doctrines of 
faith, as set forth in the Prayer-Book, 
are taken as the foundation of the 
little volume, thus ensuring a sound 
tone. All who use it, in the same 
devout spirit in which it has been pre- 
pared, will join in Mr. Sadler's ex- 


Self-Renunciation. 


Small 8vo. 


35. 6d. 


pression of thankfulness to the compiler 
Jor having brought together with such 
labour and pains from such a variety 
of sources so much that ts calculated to 
raise the soul to God and instruct tt in 
the Divine life.” —Joun BULL. 
“The meditations are entirely taken 
Srom the works of ‘the leading divines 
of the Great Catholic Revival in the 
Church of England in our own day.’ 
The passages chosen are full of chas- 
tened beauty and wise instruction, and 
will bear comparison with the best of 
the manuals compiled from ancient 
sources. There is a wholesome Church 
of England tone about this volume not 
always to be found in manuals of this 
description.’’—NATIONAL CHURCH. 


From the French. 


With an Introduction by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. 


16mo. 2s. 6d. 
Also the Larger Edition. 


“« Tt ts excessively difficult to review 
or criticise, in detail, a book of this 
kind, and yet tts abounding merits, its 
practicalness, its searching good sense 
and thoroughness, and its frequent 
beauty, too, make us wish to do some- 
thing more than announce tts publica- 
tion. The style is eminently 
clear, free from redundance and pro- 
wxity.”—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

“Few save Religious and those 
brought into immediate contact with 
them are, in all probability, acquainted 
with the French treatise of Guilloré, a 


Spiritual Guidance. 
tion by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


Small 8vo. 3,5. 6d. 


portion of which is now, for the first 
time we believe, done into English, 
RAIS Hence the suitableness of 
such a book as this for those who, in 
the midst of their families, are endea- 
vouring to advance in the spiritual 
life. Hundreds of devout souls living 
in the world have been encouraged and 
helped by such books as Dr. Neale’s 
‘Sermons preached in a Religious 
House.’ For such the present work 
will be found appropriate, while for 
Religious themselves it will be invalu- 
able.”— CHURCH TIMES, 


With an Introduc- 
6s. 


[‘‘ The special object of the volume is to supply practical advice in matters of 
conscience, such as may be generally applicable. While it offers, as it is hoped, 
much valuable help to Directors, it is full of suggestions, which may be useful to 


any one in private. 


It thus fulfils a double purpose, which is not, as far as Tam 


aware, otherwise provided for, at least, not in so full and direct a manner.”] 
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The Life of Christ. By S. Bonaventure. 


Translated and edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutcuines, M.A., 
Sub-Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


Voices of Comfort. Edited by the Rev. 


THOMAS VINCENT FosBEeRy, M.A., ‘sometime Vicar of St. 
Giles’s, Reading. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


[This Volume, of prose and poetry, original and selected, aims at revealing the 
fountains of hope and joy which underlie the griefs and sorrows of life. 

It is so divided as to afford readings fora month. The key-note of each day 
is given by the title prefixed to it, such as: ‘The Power of the Cross of Christ, 
Day 6. Conflicts of the Soul, Day 17. The Communion of Saints, Day 20. 
The Comforter, Day 22. The Light of Hope, Day 25. The Coming of Christ, 
Day 28.’ Each day begins with passages of Holy Scripture. These are fol- 
lowed by articles in prose, which are succeeded by one or more short prayers. 
After these are Poems or passages of poetry, and then very brief extracts in 

rose or verse Close the section. he book is meant to meet, not merely cases of 

ereavement or physical suffering, but ‘to minister specially to the hidden 
troubles of the heart, as they are silently weaving their dark threads into the web 
of the seemingly brightest life.’] 


Litanies, By M. E. Townsenp. 


Crown 8vo._ Is. 


So Tired, and other Verses. By M. E. 


TOWNSEND. Crown S8vo,_ Is. 6d. 


Hymns and Poems for the Sick and 


Suffering. In connection with the Service for the Visitation of 
the Sick. Selected from various Authors. Edited by the 
Rev. THOMAS VINCENT FosBERY, M.A., sometime Vicar of 
St. Giles’s, Reading. New Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


[This Volume contains 233 separate pieces; of which about 90 are by writers 
who lived prior to the eighteenth century; the rest are modern, and some of 
these original. Amongst the names of the writers (between 70 and 80 in number) 
occur those of Sir J. Beaumont; Sir T. Brown; F. Davison; Elizabeth of 
Bohemia; P. Fletcher; G. Herbert; Dean Hickes; Bishop Ken; Norris; 
Quarles ; Sandys; Bishop J. Taylor; Henry Vaughan; and Sir H. Wotton. 
And of modern writers :—Mrs. Barrett Browning ; Bishop Wilberforce ; S. T. 
Coleridge; Sir R. Grant; Miss E. Taylor; W. Wordsworth ; Archbishop Trench ; 
Rev. Messrs. Chandler, Keble, Lyte, Monsell, and Moultrie.] 
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Spiritual Letters to Men. By Arcu- 


BISHOP FENELON, By the Author of ‘‘ Life of Fénelon,” ‘‘ Life 


of S. Francis de Sales,” ete. 
‘Also the Larger Edition. 


“Clergy and laity alike will wel- 
come this volume. Fénelon’s religious 
counsels have always seemed to us to 
present the most remarkable combina- 
tion of high principle and practical 
common-sense, and now in this English 
dress it ts really wonderful how little 
of the aroma of their original expres- 
sion has evaporated. Elder clergy will 
delight in comparing their own experi- 
ences with Fénelon’s ways of treating 
the several classes of cases here taken 
in hand. To younger clergy it will be 
guite a series of specimen examples 
how to deal with that which is daily 
becoming a larger and larger depart- 
ment of the practical work of any 
really efficient clergyman, and laymen 
will find it so straightforward and 
intelligible, so utterly free from tech- 
nicality, and so entirely sympathetic 
with a layman's position, that we hope 
tt will be largely bought and read 
among them. <A more useful work has 


Spiritual Lettersto Women. 


etc. 16mo. 2s. 6d, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


rarely been aone than giving these 
letters to English readers.” —CHURCH 
QuaRTERLY REvlEw. } 

“This volume should take a place 
amongst the most precious of the 
Christian classics.” —NONCONFORMIST. 

“One of those renderings which by 
Saithfulness to their original, and the 
idiomatic beauty of their style, are real 
works of art in their way. It is not 
too much to say that these Letters read 
as if they had been first written in 
English, and that by some master- 
hand. ... Of the whole book it would 
be dificult to speak too highly.”— 
LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 

“* Those who have the ‘ Life of Féne- 
lon’ by this author will not omit to 
add his‘ Spiritual Letters.’ They are 
unique for thetr delicacy and tender- 
ness of sentiment, their subtle ana- 
lysis of character, and deep insight 
into the human heart.”—CuuRcH Ec- 
LECTIC (New York). 


By Arcu- 


BISHOP FHNELON. By the Author of ‘‘ Life of Fénelon,” ‘‘ Life 


of S. Francis de Sales,”’ etc. ete. 


Also the Larger Edition, 


“As for the ‘ Spiritual Letters,’ they 
cannot be read too often, and each 
time we take them up we see new 
beauties in them. The time to read 
them is in the early morning, when 
they seem to breathe the very atmos- 
phere of heaven, and have all the 
fragrance of fresh spiritual thought 
about them, as the flowers carry on 
thetr bosom the early dew. A stillness 
of devotion and wrapt contemplation 
of God and of heavenly things charac- 
terizes every page.” —IRISH ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL GAZETTE, 

“ Writing such as this will do more 
to commend religion than all the vain 
dogmatic thunder in which so many 
of its professors indulge; whilst the 
sweet and tender piety which runs 


16mo. 2s. 6d. 

Crown 8yo. 6s. 

through every page will impress the 
veader with the highest conceivable re- 
spect for the character of the author.” 
—MorninG ADVERTISER. 

“* This is an exceedingly well-got-up 
edition, admirably translated, of Fén- 
elon’s celebrated ‘Spiritual Letters.’ 
The translation is by the author of the 
valuable Lives of Fénelon and Bossuet, 
and forms a very suitable companion 
to the previous work. Of the Letters 
themselves, there is no need to speak. 
The judgutent to be formed af them 
depends so much on the point of view 
from which they are regarded; but 
any one will be ready to adnitt the 
beauty of their thoughts, the grace of 
thetr tone, and the nobility of their 
sentiments,” —EXAMINER. 
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A. Selection from the Spiritual Letters 


of S. Francis de Sales, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. Trans- 
lated by the Author of ‘‘ Life of S. Francis de Sales,” pop 2) 


Dominican Artist,” etc. ete. 
Also the Larger Edition. 


“Tt is a collection of epistolary cor- 
respondence of rare interest and excel- 
lence. With those who have read the 
Life, there cannot but have been a 
strong desire to know more of so beauti- 
ul a character.”—CuurRcH HERALD. 

“A few months back we had the 
pleasure of welcoming the Life of S. 
Francis de Sales. \ Here is the pro- 
mised sequel:—the ‘Selection from his 
Spiritual Letters’ then announced :— 


2s. 6d. 
6s. 


and a great boon tt will be to many. 
The Letters are addressed to people of 
all sorts:—to men and to women i— 
to laity and to ecclesiastics, to feople 
living in the world, or at court, and 
to the inmates of Religious Houses. 
We hope that with our readers it 
may be totally needless to urge such a 
volume on their notice."—LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN. 


16mo. 
Crown 8vo. 


The Spirit of 8. Francis de Sales, Bishop 


and Prince of Geneva. 


Translated from the French by the 


Author of ‘* The Life of S, Francis de Sales,’’ ‘‘ A Dominican 


Artist,” etc. etc. 16mo. 
Also the Larger Edition, 


“\S. Francis de Sales was clearly 
as bright and lively a companion as 
many a sinner of witty reputation. 
He was a student of human nature on 
the highest grounds, but he used his 
knowledge for amusement as well as 
edification. Naturally we learn this 
Srom one of his male friends rather 


The Light of the Conscience. 
the Author of ‘‘ The Hidden Life of the Soul,” &c. 


Introduction by the Rev. 
2s. 6d, 


Also the Larger Edition. 


“Tt is a book of counsels for those 
who wish to lead a pious and godly life, 
and may fill up a gap that has been 
felt since the externaldevotional habits 
of the advanced portion of the present 
generation have so much altered from 
those of the last.”—GuARDIAN. 

“Tt consists of four-and-thirty short 
chapters or readings, every one of them 
full of quiet, sensible, practical advice, 


2s. 6a. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


than from his female adorers. This 
friend is Fean-Pierre Camus, Bishop 
of Belley, author, we are told, of two 
hundred books—one only however still 
known to fame, the Spirit of S. Francis 
de Sales, which has fairly earned him 
the title of the ecclesiastical Boswell.” 
—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


With an 


T. T. CARTER, M.A. 16mo. 


Crown 8vo, 


5S. 

and directions upon some one point of 
Christian living or Christian feeling. 
Itis avery beautiful little book, and it 
ts a most thoroughly Christian little 
book, and it is, moreover, what many 
good books fall short of being, namely, 
a very wise little book. Its calm, 
gentle sagacity is most striking.”— 
LiTERARY CHURCHMAN, 
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The English Poems of George Herbert, 


together with his Collection of Proverbs, entitled JACULA 


_ PRUDENTUM. With red borders. 


16mo. 25. 6d, 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 


“* This beautiful little volume wili 
be found specially convenient as a 
pocket manual. The ‘Facula Pru- 
dentum,’ or proverbs, deserve to be 
more widely known than they are at 
present. In many copies of George 
Herbert's writings these quaint say- 
ings have been unfortunately omitted.” 
—Rock. 

“A very beautiful edition of the 
- guaint old English bard. All covers 


A Short and Plain 


better Understanding of the Lord’s Supper ; 


of the ‘ Holy’ Herbert will be grate- 
ful to Messrs. Rivington for the care 
and pains they have bestowed in supply- 
ing them with this and withal con- 
venient copy of poems so well known 
and so deservedly prized.” —LONDON 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“4A very tasteful little book, and 
will doubtless be acceptable to many.” 
—RECcORD. 


Instruction for the 


to which is annexed 


the Office of the Holy Communion, with proper Helps and 


Directions. 


By the Right Rev. THomas WILson, D.D., 
sometime Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
in large type, with rubrics and borders in red. 


Complete Edition, 
16mo. 25. 6d. 


Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, 15.3 or in 


paper cover, 6d. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 


Of the Imitation of 
With red borders. 


Thomas 4 Kempis. 


Christ. 


16mo. 25. 6d, 


By 


Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, Is.; or in 


paper cover, 6d. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 


Also a New Translation, forming a Volume of the ‘‘ Library 


of Spiritual Works for English Catholics.” 


Also a Cheap Edition. 


Small 8yo. 55. 


By the Rev. W. H. HuTcHINGs. 
[See ‘* Aids to the Inner Life,” page 20.] 32mo, Is.; 


or in 


cloth limp, 6¢. With red borders, 2s. 
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Introduction to the Devout Life. 
From the French of S. Francis de Sales, Bishop and Prince 
of Geneva. A New Translation. With red borders. 16mo. 
2s. 6d. . 

Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 

Also a New Translation, forming a Volume of the ‘‘ Library 
of Spiritual Works for English Catholics.” Small 8vo. 5s. 

Also a Cheap Edition, By the Rev. W. H. Hurcuines. 
[See ‘‘ Aids to the Inner Life,” page 20.] 32mo, Is.; or in 
cloth limp, 6¢@. With red borders, 2s. 


The Rule and Exercises of Holy Liv- 
ing. By the Right Rev. JEREMy Taytor, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of Downand Connor, and Dromore, With red borders. 
16mo, 25, 6d, 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, 1s, 
Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 


The Devotional Birthday Book. [In- 
tended to record the Birth of Relations and Friends. The 
Birthdays of celebrated people are printed in the Diary, with 
Devotional Extracts in Verse and Prose suitable to the season 
of the year.] With red borders. 16mo. 25. 6a. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series, 


The Love of God. By S. Francis pg 


SALES, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. With red borders. 
Small 8vo. 55. 


Forming a Volume of the ‘‘ Library of Spiritual Works for 
English Catholics,” 


“ We lose no time in making known more than announce the publication of 
to our readers this very good transla- this volume. In its present form—a 
tion of @ very lovely and charming good translation, good print, and 
book, It is beautifully printed."— good binding—it will, we do not doubt, 
CHURCH QUARTERLY Review. be welcomed by many who only know 

“Lt is unnecessary for us to do the original by repute.” — JOHN BuLL, 
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The Confessions of 8. Augustine. In 

10 Books. A New Translation. With red borders. Small 
8vo. 55. 


Forming a Volume of the ‘‘ Library of Spiritual Works for 
English Catholics.” 


The Hidden Lite of the Soul. By the 


Author of ‘A Dominican Artist,” ‘‘ Life of Bossuet,” etc. etc. 
New Edition. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

Also a Cheap Edition. By the Rev. W. H. HuTcHINGs. 
[See “‘ Aids to the Inner Life,” page 20.] 32mo, Is.3 or 
in cloth limp, 6d. With red borders, 2s. 


The Large-Type Edition, small 8vo, 2s. 6¢., may still be had. 


“Tt well deserves the character 
ezven tt of being ‘earnest and sober,’ 
and not ‘ sensational,’” —GUARDIAN. 

“ From the French of Fean Nicolas 
Grou, a pious Priest, whose works 
teach resignation to the Divine will. 


t2 God as to make recovery easy and 
suve,”—PuBLIC OPINION, 

“ There is a wonderful charm about 
these readings—so calm, so true, so 
thoroughly Christian. We do not 
know where they would come amiss. 


He loved, we are told, to inculcate 
simplicity, freedom from all affecta- 
tion and unreality, the patience and 
humility which are too surely grounded 
in self-knowledge to be surprised at a 
fall, but withal so allied to confidence 


As materials for a consecutive series 
of meditations for the faithful at a 
series of early celebrations they would 
be excellent, or for private reading 
during Advent or Lent.”—LIiTERARY 
CHURCHMAN, 


A Practical Treatise concerning Evil 
Thoughts: wherein their Nature, Origin, and Effect are 
distinctly considered and explained, with many Useful Rules 
for restraining and suppressing such Thoughts; suited to the 
various conditions of Life, and the several tempers of Mankind, 
more especially of melancholy Persons. By WILLIAM CHIL- 
coT, M.A. New Edition. With red borders. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 


The Words of the Son of God, taken 


from the Four Gospels, and arranged for Daily Meditation 
throughout the Year, By ELEANOR PLUMPTRE. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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The Christian Year: Thoughts in Verse 


for the Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. Large- 
type edition. Crown 8vo. 395. 6d. 

Elegantly printed with red borders. 16mo. 2s.6d. Alsoa 
Cheap Edition, without the red borders, cloth limp, Is.; or 
in paper cover, 6d. 

Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 

[See also pages 20 and 33. 





The Rule and Exercises of Holy 
Dying. By the Right Rev. JEREMy Taytor, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. With red borders. 
16mo, 2s. 6d. 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, Is. 

The ‘Hoty Livine’ and the ‘Hoty DyING’ may be had 
bound together in one Volume, 5s.; or without the red 
borders, 2s. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 


Faith and Life: Readings for the greater 
Holy Days, and the Sundays from Advent to Trinity. Com- 
piled from Ancient Writers. By WILLIAM Bricut, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. Small 
8vo. 55. 


Ancient Hymns. From the Roman 
Breviary. For Domestic Use every Morning and Evening of 
the Week, and on the Holy Days of the Church. To which 
are added, Original Hymns, principally of Commemoration and 
Thanksgiving for Christ’s Holy Ordinances, By RICHARD 
Mant, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 
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Library of Spiritual Works for English” 


Catholics. Elegantly printed with red borders, on extra 
superfine toned paper. Small 8vo. 55. each. 
OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

New Translation. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT ; together with the Supple- 
ment and’‘the Path of Paradise. By LAURENCE SCU- 
POLI. A New Translation. ; 

THE DEVOUT LIFE. By S. FRANcIS DE SALES, 
Bishop and Prince of Geneva. A New Translation. 

THE LOVE OF GOD. By S. FRANCIS DE SALES. 
A New Translation, 

THE CONFESSIONS OF S. AUGUSTINE. 
Books. A New Translation. 


In 4 Books. A 


In 10 


Consoling Thoughts in Sickness. 
Edited by Henry BAILEY, B.D. Small 8vo. Is. 6d.; or in 
paper cover, PSs. : 


Consolatio; or, Comfort for the 
Afflicted. Edited by the late Rev. C. E., KeNNAWay. Witha 
Preface by SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., late Lord Bishop 
of Winchester. New Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The Armoury of Prayer. <A Book of 
Devotion. Compiled by BERDMORE CompPTON, Vicar of All 
Saints’, Margaret Street. Second Edition. 18mo. 35. 6d. 


“Tt has a marked individuality of its material for devotion, but remark- 
its own, and will no doubt meet with ably modern ix its tone—jitted to ex- 


a certain number of persons—chiefly 
men, tt is probable—to whose spiritual 
wants it ts fitted above others. Those 
—and their number is far larger than 
zs generally borne in mind—will find 
here a manual rich and abundant in 


press the feelings and to interpret the 
aspirations of a cultured dweller in 
towns; azd it is emphatically a book 
of and for the times.” —LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN, 
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The Guide of Life: a Manual of 


Prayers for Women; with the Office of the Holy Communion, 
and Devotions. By C. E. SKINNER. Edited by the Rev. JOHN 
Hewett, M.A., Vicar of Babbacombe, Devon. Crown 16mo, 
2s. 6d, 


The Lord’s Table; or, Meditations on 


the Holy Communion Office in the Book of Common Prayer. 
By the Rev. E. H. BIcKERSTETH, M.A., Vicar of Christ 
Church, Hampstead, and Rural Dean. 16mo, Is.; or cloth ~ 
extra, 25. 


Our Work for Christ among His 


Suffering People. A Book for Hospital Nurses. By M. A. 
MoRRELL, Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Weariness. (A Book for the Languid and 


Lonely.) By H. L. Srpney Lear, Author of ‘‘ For Days and 
Years,” “‘ Christian Biographies,” etc. Large Type. Small 
8vo. 55. 


Sickness; its Trials and Blessings. 


Fine Edition. Small 8vo. 3s. 6¢, Cheap Edition, Is. 6d.; 
or in paper cover, Is. 


Help and Comfort for the Sick Poor. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Sickness; its Trials and Blessings.’””’ New 
Edition. Small 8vo. 1s. 


Prayers for the Sick and Dying. By 


the Author of “‘ Sickness; its Trials and Blessings.” Fourth 
Edition. Small 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
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From Morning to Evening: a Book for 
Invalids. From the French of M. l’Abbé Henri Perreyve. 
Translated and adapted by an Associate of the Sisterhood of 
S. John Baptist, Clewer. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Vita et Doctrina Jesu Christi; or, 
Meditations on the Life of our Lord. By Avancini. In the 
Original Latin. Adapted to the use of the Church of England 
by a CLERGYMAN. I8mo. 2s. 6d. 


The Good Shepherd; or, Meditations 


for the Clergy upon the Example and Teaching of Christ. 
By the Rev. W. E. HreyGATE, M.A., Rector of Brighstone. 
Second Edition, revised. Small 8vo. 35. 


CONTENTS. 


Thoughts on Meditation—Devotions Preparatory to Ordination—Early Life— 
Temptation—Fasting—Prayer—Divine Scripture—Retirement—Frequent 
Communion — Faith — Hope — Love — Preaching — Catechizing—Private 
Explanation—Intercession—Bringing Christians to Holy Communion— 
Preparation of those about to Communicate—Jesus absolving Sinmers— 
Jesus celebrating the Eucharist—Care of Children—Care of the Sick and 
Afflicted—The Healing of Schism—Treatment of the Worldly—Treatment 
of Penitents—Care of God’s House—Fear and Fearlessness of Offence— 
Bearing Reproach—Bearing Praise—Seeking out Sinners—Sorrow over 
Sinners—Consoling the Sorrowful—Rebuke—Silence—Disappointment— 
Compassion—Refusing those who suppose Godliness to be Gain—Peace- 
giving—Poverty—Opportunities of Speech—With Christ or Without— 
Watchfulness—In what to Glory—The Salt which has lost its Savour 
—Hard Cases—Weariness— Falling Back—Consideration for Others— 
Love of Pre-eminence—The Cross my Strength—The Will of God—The 
Fruit of Humiliation—The Praise of the World the Condemnation of God 
—Jesus rejoicing—Work while it is Day—Meeting again—The Reward. 
Further Prayers suitable to the Clergy—Prayer for the Flock—A General 
Prayer—Celebration of the Holy Eucharist—Preaching—Visitation. 


The Virgin’s Lamp: Prayers and Devout 
Exercises for English Sisters. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, 
D.D., late Warden of Sackville College, East Grinstead. 
Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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A Manual of Devotion, chiefly for the 
use of Schoolboys. By the Rev. WILLIAM BAKER, D.D., 
Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ School. With Preface by 
J. R. Wooprorp, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely. Crown 16mo. 
Cloth limp. Is. 6d. 


Family Prayers. Compiled from various 
Sources (chiefly from Bishop Hamilton’s Manual), and arranged 
on the Liturgical Principle) By EDwarD MryRIcK GOUL- 
BURN, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. 
Large type. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6¢. Cheap Edition. 16mo. Is. 


Morning Notes of Praise. A Series of 
Meditations upon the Morning Psalms. Dedicated to the 
Countess of Cottenham. By Lapy CHARLOTTE-MARIA 
Pepys. New Edition. Small 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Quiet Moments; a Four Weeks’ Course 
of Thoughts and Meditations before Evening Prayer and at 


Sunset. By Lapy CHARLOTTE-MARIA PrEpys. New Edi- 
tion. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A Book of Family Prayer. Compiled 
by WALTER FarRQuUHAR Hook, D.D., F.R.S., late Dean of 
Chichester, Eighth Edition, with Rubricsin Red. 18mo. 25. 


Aids to Prayer; or, Thoughts on the 

‘Practice of Devotion. With Forms of Prayer for Private Use. 

By DANIEL Moore, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 

and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Second Edition. 
Square 32mo. 2s. 6d. 
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The Mysteries of Mount Calvary. 
Translated from the Latin of Antonio de Guevara. Edited by 
the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Square crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Counsels on Holiness of Life. Trans- 


lated from the Spanish of ‘‘The Sinner’s Guide” by Luis de 
Granada. Edited bythe Rev. ORByY SHIPLEY, M.A. Square 
crown 8vo. 5s. 


Preparation for Death. Translated from 
the Italian of Alfonso, Bishop of S. Agatha. Edited by the 
Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Square crown 8vo. 55. 


Examination ofConscienceupon Special 
Subjects. Translated and abridged from the French of Tron- 
son. Edited by the Rev. OrBy SHIPLEY, M.A. Square 
crown 8vo. 55. 


Christian Watchfulness, in the Pros- 


pect of Sickness, Mourning, and Death. By JOHN JAMEs, 
D.D., sometime Canon of Peterborough. New Edition. 
I2mo, 35. 


The Church in the Family. A Manual 


of Household Devotion, arranged for a Week. By the Rev. 
Rospert H. Waker, M.A., Wadham College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 


Liturgia Domestica. A Book of Family 
Prayers compiled for use in his own family. By the late Rev. 
THOMAS PRESTON WRIGHT, M.A. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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4, Parish Cork. 
The Book of Church Law. Being an 


Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Parochial 
Clergy and the Laity of the Church of England. By the Rev. 
JoHN Henry Biunt, M.A., F.S.A. Revised by WALTER 
G. F. PHILLIMORE, D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, and Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Lincoln. Third Edition, with Corrections 
and Additions. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
BOOK I.—Tue Cuurcu anp 1Ts Laws.—The Constitutional Status of the 


Church of England—The Law of the Church of England—The Administra- 
tion of Church Law. 


BOOK II.—Tue MInisTRATIONS OF THE CHURCH.—Holy Baptism—Confirma- 
tion—The Holy Communion—Divine Service in General—Holy Matrimony 
—The Churching of Women—The Visitation of the Sick—The Practice of 
Confession—The Burial of the Dead. 

BOOK III.—Tue Parocuiat CLERGY.—Holy Orders—Licensed Curates—The 
Cure of Souls. 

BOOK IV.—Parocuiat Lay Orricers.—Churchwardens—Church Trustees— 
Parish Clerks, Sextons and Beadles—Vestries. i 

BOOK V.—CuurcuHEs AND CHURCHYARDS.—The Acquisition of Churches and 
Churchyards as Ecclesiastical Property—Churches and Ecclesiastical Persons 
—Churches and Secular Persons. 

BOOK VI.—TuHe ENpowMENTS OF THE PAROCHIAL CLERGY.—Incomes— 
Parsonage Houses—The Sequestration of Benefices. 

APPENDIX.—The Canons of 1603 and 1865—The Church Discipline Act of 1840 
—The Benefices Resignation Act of 1871—The Ecclesiastical Dilapidations 


Act of 1871—The Sequestration Act of 1871—The Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act of 1874—The Burial Laws Amendment Act of 18802—Index. 


“ We have tested this work on various 
points of a crucial character, and have 
found tt very accurate and full in its 
information, It embodies the results 
of the most recent Acts of the Legis- 
lature on the clerical profession and 
the rights of the laity.” —STANDARD. 

“ Already in our leading columns 
we have directed attention to Messrs. 
Blunt and Phillimore's ‘ Book of Church 
Law,’ as an excellent manual for 
ordinary use. Itisa book whichshould 





stand on every clergyman’s shelves 
ready for use when any legal matter 
arises about which its possessor ts in 
doubt. . . Itis to be hoped that 
the authorities at our Theological 
Colleges sufficiently recognize the value 
of a little legal knowledge on the part 
of the clergy to recommend this book to 
their students. It would serve admir- 
ably as the text-book for a set of lec- 
tures.” —CHURCH TIMES, 
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Flowers and Festivals; or, Directions 


for the Floral Decoration of Churches. 


By W. A. BARRETT, 


Mus. Bac., Oxon., of St. Paul’s Cathedral. With Coloured 


Illustrations. 


The Chorister’s Guide. 


RETT, Mus. Bac., Oxon., of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
2s, 6d, 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 


Second Edition. 


Square crown 8vo. 55. 
By W. A. Bar- 
Second 


Stones of the Temple; or, Lessons 
from the Fabric and Furniture of the Church. By WALTER 


FIELD, M.A., F.S.A., late Vicar of Godmersham. 
New Edition. 


numerous Illustrations. 


“ Any one who wishes for simple in- 
formation on the subjects of Church 
architecture and furniture, cannot do 
better than consult ‘Stones of the 
Temple.’ Myr. Field modestly dis- 
claims any intention of supplanting 
the existing regular treatises, but his 
book shows an amount of research, and 
a knowledge of what he is talking 
about, which make it practically use- 
ful as well as pleasant. The woodcuts 
are numerous, and some of them very 
pretty.” —GRAPHIC. 

“ Thoroughly sound in Church feeling, 
Mr. Field has chosen the medium of a 
tale to embody real incidents illustra- 
tive of the various portions of his sub- 
ject. Thereis no attempt at elabora- 
tion of the narrative, which, indeed, 
is rather a string of anecdotes than a 
story, but each chapter brings home to 
the mind its own lesson, and each ts 
illustrated with some very interesting 
engravings. ... The work will 
properly command a hearty reception 
from Churchmen. The footnotes are 
occasionally most valuable, and are 
always pertinent, and the text is sure 
to be popular with young folks for 
Sunday veading.” —STANDARD, 

“Myr. Field's chapters on brasses, 
chancel screens, crosses, encaustic tiles, 
mural paintings, porches and pave- 
ments, are agreeably written, and 


With 
7s. 6d. 


people with a turn for Ritualism will 
no doubt find them edifying. The 
tllustrations of Church architecture 
and Church ornaments are very at- 
tractive.”—PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 

“<* Stones of the Temple’ is a grave 
book, the result of antiquarian, or 
rather ecclesiological, tastes and of 
devotional feelings. We can vrecom- 
mend it to young people of both sexes, 
and it will not disappoint the most 
learned among them. .. . Mr. 
Field has brought together, from well- 
known authorities, a considerable mass 
of archeological information, which 
will interest the readers he especially 
addresses.” —ATHEN BUM. 

“Very appropriate as a Christmas 
present, is an elegant and instructive 
book. . . . Afulland clear account of 
the meaning and history of the several 
parts of the fabric and of the furniture 
of the Church. It ts illustrated with 
anumber of carefully drawn pictures, 
sometimes of entire churches, sometimes 
of remarkable monuments, windows, or 
wall paintings. Wemay add that the 
style of the commentary, which iscastin 
the form ofa dialogue between a parson 
and some of his parishioners, and hangs 
together by a slight thread of story, ts 
guiet and sensible, and free from exag- 
geration or intolerance.”—GUARDIAN. 


Crown 8vo. 
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Souls. By Rosert 


late Vicar of Heversham and Arch- 


deacon of Westmoreland. With an Introductory Memoir by 


EDWARD BICKERSTETH, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. 
Small 8vo. 


Portrait. Fifth Edition, 


Directorium Pastorale. 


With 
55. 6d. 


The Principles 


and Practice of Pastoral Work in the Church of England. By 
the Rev. JoHN Henry Buiunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of ‘* The 


Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” &c. &c. 
7s. 6d. 


revised, Crown 8vo. 


“This is the third edition of a work 
which has become deservedly popular 1 
as the best extant exposition of the 
principles an At aponteg of the pastoral 
work in the Church of England. Its 
hints and suggestions are based on 
practical experience, and it is further 
recommended by the majority of our 
Bishops at the ordination of priests and 
deacons,” —STANDARD. 

“Tts practical usefulness to the paro- 


Ars Pastoria. 


8vo. 25. 


Priest and Parish. 


New Edition, 


chial clergy is proved by the acceptance 

t has already received at their hands, 
poe no faithful parish priest, who is 
working in real earnest for the exten- 
sion of spiritual instruction amongst 
ali classes of his flock, will rise from 
the perusal of its pages without having 
obtained some valuable hints as to the 
best mode of bringing home our Church's 
system to the hearts of his people.”— 
NATIONAL CHURCH. 


By FRaAnK Parne LL, M.A., 


Rector of Oxtead, near Godstone, 


Second Edition. Small 


By the Rev. Harry 


Jonrs, M.A., Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, London. 


Square crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


A. Handy Book on the Ecclesiastical 


Dilapidations Act, 1871. 


With the Amendment Act, 1872. 


By Epwarp G. Bruton, F.R.I.B.A., Diocesan Surveyor, 


Oxford. With Analytical Index and Precedent Forms. 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 


5s. 


Second 
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After Death. An Examination of the 


Testimony of Primitive Times respecting the State of the 
Faithful Dead, and their Relationship to the Living. By 
HERBERT MORTIMER LuUCKOCK, D.D., Canon of Ely, Prin- 
cipal of the Theological College, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CONTENTS. 


Part I.—TuHe STATE OF THE FAITHFUL DEAD AND THE GOOD OFFICES OF THE 


PART 


LIVING IN THEIR BEHALF: Vincentian Canon—Value of the Testimony of 
the Primitive Fathers—The Intermediate State—Change in the Inter- 
mediate State—Prayers for the Dead: Reasons for our Lord’s Silence on 
the Subject—Testimony of Holy Scripture—Of the Catacombs—Of the 
Early Fathers—Of the Primitive Liturgies—Prayers for the Pardon of 
Sins of Infirmity and the Effacement of Sinful Stains—Inefficacy of 
Prayer for those who died in wilful unrepented Sin. 


Il.—Tue Goop. Orrices of THE FarrHruL DEAD IN BEHALF OF THE 
Livine: Primitive Testimony to the Intercession of the Saints—To the 
Invocation of the Saints—Trustworthiness of the Patristic Evidence 
for Invocation tested—The Primitive Liturgies and the Roman Catacombs 
—Patristic Opinion on the extent of the Knowledge possessed by the 
Saints—Testimony of Holy Scripture upon the same Subject—Beatific 
Vision not yet attained by any of the Saints—Conclusions drawn from 


the foregoing Testimony. 


‘Dy. Luckock has undertaken in 
this volume to deal with three ques- 
tions about which Western Christen- 
dom has been much agitated, and about 
which, while much misunderstand- 
ing and prejudice attend them, wrong 
conclusions are dangerous... . It 1s 
a piece of good service, and one of good 
omen for the future of theology, when 
they are discussed, as they are in Dr. 
Luckock’s book, with sober, calm can- 
dour and fairness, on their merits, 
and on the evidence applicable to them ; 
and when a atvine, not identified, as 
jar as we know, with any party or 
school of theology, has the boldness— 
Sor there is some boldness in it—to 


give his conclusions on the evidence 
alone. . . . Lt ts to be hoped that 
this comprehensive and scholarlike 
book may contribute to a more intelli- 
gent and accurate treatment of these 
subjects.”’— GUARDIAN. 

“This most valuable book will be 
Sound of the greatest help to all who 
desire clearly to understand and ap- 
preciate what has ever been the doc- 
trine of the Church Universal, and 
our own special branch thereof. It 
would be difficult to find a book on so 
weighty a subject more clearly ar- 
ranged and written, and so easy to be 
erasped by any thoughtful reader.” — 
CHuRCH TIMES. 
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Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 


Theology. By Various Writers. 


Edited by the Rev. JOHN 


HENRY BuuntT, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the ‘‘ Annotated 


Book of Common Prayer,” etc. etc. 


perial 8vo. 


“We know no book of its size and 
bulk which supplies the information 
here given at all; far less which 
supplies it in an arrangement so ac- 
cesstble, with a completeness of infor- 
mation so thorough, and with an ability 
in the treatment of profound subjects 
so great. Dr. Hook's most useful vol- 
ume ts a work of high calibre, but tt is 
the work of a single mind. We have 
here a wider range of thought from a 
greater variety of sides, the work of 
men who evidently know what they 
write about.”—GUARDIAN. 

“Thus it will be obvious that tt 
takes a very much wider range than 
any undertaking of the same kind in 
our language; and that to those of our 
clergy who have not the fortune to 
spend in books, and would not have 
the leisure to use themif they possessed 
them, tt will be the most serviceable 
and reliable substitute for a large lib- 
rary we can think of. Andin many 
cases, while keeping strictly within its 
province as a Dictionary, tt contrives 
to be marvellously suggestive of thought 
and reflections, which a sertous-minded 
man will take with him and ponder 
over for his own elaboration and future 
use. We trust most sincerely that the 
book may be largely used. For a pre- 
sent toa Clergymanon hisordination,or 
froma parishioner tohispastor,it would 
be most appropriate. It may indeed 
be called ‘a box of tools for a work- 
ing clergyman.’ —LITERARY CHURCH- 
MAN, 


Second Edition, Im- 


42s. ; or in half-morocco, 525. 6d. 


article. In a great Dictionary there 
are compositions, as in a great house 
there are vessels, of various kinds. 
Some of these at a future day may be 
replaced by others more substantial in 


“their build, more proportionate in their 


outline, and more elaborate in their . 
detail, But admitting ali this, the 
whole remains a home to which the 
student will constantly recur, sure to 
find spacious chambers, substantial 
furniture, and (which is most impor- 
tant) no stinted light.”—CuurcH Rz- 
VIEW. 

“ Within the sphere it has marked 
out for itself, no equally useful book 
of reference exists in English for the 
elucidation of theological problems. 
A . Entries which display much 
care, research, and judgment in com- 
pilation, and which will make the task 
of the parish priest whois brought face 
to face with any of the practical ques- 
tions which they involve far easier than 
has been hitherto. The very fact that 
the utterances are here and there some- 
what more guarded and hesitating 
than quite accords with our ji nt, 
is a gain in so far as tt protects the 
work from the charge of inculcating 
extreme views, and will thus secure 
its admission in many places where 
moderation is accounted the crowning 

ace.” —CHURCH TIMEs. 

“Tt will be found of admirable ser- 
vice to all students of theology, as 
advancing and maintaining the 
Church's views on all subjects as 


“Seldom has an English work of fall within the range of fairargument 


equal ma, 


ttude been so permeated 
with Cat, 


lic instincts, and at the 


and inguiry. It 1s not often that a 
work of so comprehensive and so pro- 


same time seldom has a work on theo- found a nature is marked to the very 


logy been kept so free from the drift 
of rhetorical incrustation. Of course, 


end by so many signs of wide and care- 
ful research, sound criticism, and well- 


it is not meant that all these remarks founded and well-expressed belief.” — 


apply in their full extent to every 


STANDARD. 
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Dictionary of Sects, 
tical Parties and Schools of Religious Thought. 


Writers. 


Heresies, Ecclesias- 
By Various 


Edited by the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., 


F.S.A., Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 


Theology,” the ‘‘ Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” 
36s.; or in half-morocco, 48s. 


etc. Imperial 8vo. 

‘We doubt not that the Dictionary 
will prove a useful work of refer- 
ence; and it may claim to give in 
reasonable compass a mass of infor- 
mation respecting many religious 
schools knowledge of which could pre- 
viously only be acquired from amid a 
host of literature. The articles are 
written with great fairness, and in 
many cases display careful scholarly 
work.” —ATHENEUM. 

“A very comprehensive and bold 
undertaking, and ts certainly executed 
with a sufficient amount of ability 
and knowledge to entitle the book to 
rank very high in point of utility.”— 
GUARDIAN. 

“That this is a work of some learn- 
ing and research is a fact munich 
soon becomes obvious to the reader.” 
SPECTATOR. 


(Sule) 


“4A whole libvary is condensed into 
this admirable volume. All authorities 
are named, and an invaluable index 
ts supplied.” — NOTES AND QUERIES. 

“We have tested it rigidly, and in 
almost every instance we have been 
satisfied with the account given under 
the name of sects, heresy, or ecclesi- 
astical party.” —JoHN BuLu. 

“Tt is the fullest and most trust- 
worthy book of the kind that we 
possess. The quantity of information 
tt presents in a convenient and access- 
ible form is enormous, and having 
once appeared, tt becomes tndispensable 
to the theological student.” —CHURCH 
TIMES. 

“Tt has considerable value as a 
copious work of reference, more espe- 
cially since a list of authorities is in 
most cases supplied.” —EXAMINER. 


The Doctrine of the Church of England, 


as stated in Ecclesiastical Documents set forth by Authority 
of Church and State, in the Reformation Period between 1536 
and 1662. Edited by the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., 
F.S.A., Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology,” the ‘‘ Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” etc, 
etc. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


The Orthodox Doctrine of the Church 
of England explained in a Commentary on the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, By the Rev. T. I. BALL. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. W. J. E. BenNeTT, M.A., Vicar of Frome- 
Selwood. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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The Holy Catholic Church; its Divine 


Ideal, Ministry, and Institutions. 


A short Treatise. With a 


Catechism on each Chapter, forming a Course of Methodical 
Instruction on the subiect. By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, 
D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Crown 


“ 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


What the Church is, and when and how it was founded—Duty of the Church 
towards those who hold to the Apostles’ doctrine, in separation from the 
Apostles’ fellowship—The Unity of the Church, and its Disruption—The 
Survey of Zion’s towers, bulwarks, and palaces—The Institution of the 
Ministry, and its relation to the Church—The Holy Eucharist at its suc- 
cessive stages—On the powers of the Church in Council—The Church 
presenting, exhibiting, and defending the Truth—The Church guiding into 


and illustrating the Truth—On the 


Bible—Index. 


“Dy. Goulburn has conferred a great 
boon on the Church of England uke 
treatise before us, which vindicates her 
claim as a branch of the Catholic 
Church on the allegiance of her chil- 
dren, setting forth as he does, with 
singular precision and power, the 
grounds of her title-deeds, and the 
Christian character of her doctrine and 
discipline.” —STANDARD, 

“ His present book would have been 
used for an educational book even tf he 
had not invited men to make that use 
of tt by appending a catechism to each 
particular chapter, and thus founding 
a course of methodical instruction upon 
his text. We have not yet come across 
any better book for giving to Dissenters 
or to such inguirers as hold fast to Holy 
Scripture. It is, we need scarcely say, 
steeped in Scripturalness, and full of 
bright and suggestive interpretations of 
particular texts.” ENGLISH CHURCH- 
MAN, 


rayer-Book as a Commentary on the 


“Must prove highly useful, not 
only to young persons, but to the 
very large class, both Churchmen and 
Dissenters, who are painfully ignorant 
of what the Catholic Church really is, 
and of the peculiar and fixed character 
of her institutions.” —Rock. 

“The catechetical questions and 
answers at the end of each chapter will 
be useful both for teachers and learners, 
and the side-notes at the head of the 
paragraphs are very handy.” —CuuRCH 
‘TIMES, 

“Tt contains a great deal of instruc- 
tive matter, especially in the catechisms 
—or, as they might oe called, dialogues 
—and ts instinct with a spirit at once 
temperate and uncompromising. It is 
a good book for all who wish to under- 
stand, neither blindly asserting it nor 
being half ashamed of it, the position 
of a loyal member of the English 
Church.” —GUARDIAN. 


The Principal Heresies relating to our 


Lord’s Incarnation, 


A Short Treatise. 


By the Rev. H. H. 


Wyatt, M.A., Vicar of Bolney, Sussex, and Principal of the 


Diocesan Training College 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


for Schoolmistresses, Brighton. 
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Apostolical Succession in the Church 


of Sweden. 


By the Rev. A. 
of Christ Church, Leamington. 


NicHouson, LL.D., Incumbent 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Apostolical Succession in the Church 
of England. By the Rev. ARTHUR W. HappaANn, B.D., late 


Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath. New Edition. 


“Thoroughly well written, clear 
and forcible in style, and fair in tone. 
It cannot but render valuable service 
in placing the claims of the Church in 
their true light before the English 
public.” —GUARDIAN. 

“ Among the many standard theo- 
logical works devoted to this important 
subject Mr. Haddan's will hold a high 
place.” —STANDARD, 

“* We should be glad to see the volume 
widely circulated and generally read.” 
—Joun Butt, 

“4 weighty and valuable treatise, 
and we hope that the study of tts sound 
and well-reasoned pages will do much 
to fix the importance, and the full 
meaning of the doctrine in question, in 


Syo., 125, 
the minds of Church people. . . . 
We hope that our extracts will lead 
our readers to study Mr. Haddan for 
themselves.” —LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 
“This is not only a very able and 
carefully written treatise upon the doc- 
trine of Apostolical Succession, but it 
ts also a calm yet noble vindication of 
the validity of the Anglican Orders: 
tt well sustains the brilliant reputation 
which Mr. Haddan left behind him at 
Oxford, and it supplements his other 
profound historical researches in ecclesi- 
astical matters. This book will remain 
for a long time the classic work upon 
English Orders.” —Cuurcu Review. 
““A very temperate and well-rea- 
soned book.’ —WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


An Eirenicon of the Eighteenth Cen- 


tury. Proposal for Catholic Communion. 
the Church of England. New Edition. 


By a Minister of 
Edited by HENRY 


NuTcoMBE OxENHAM, M.A. With Introduction, Appen- 


dices, and Notes. $8vo. 

‘His especial merit is that of put- 
ting it in a form sufficiently simple and 
telling to come home to the understana- 
ings of all fairly educated persons, 
however unversed in the technicalities 
of controversial divinity.” —CHURCH 
QuaRTERLY REvIEw, 

“* Mr. Oxenham has disinterred, 
and here presents to the public, an 
historical curiosity. . . . To this 
treatise he has prefixed a highly-in- 
teresting sketch of the various attempts 


10s; 6d. 


which have been made from time to 
tine to re-establish communion between 
the Churches.”-—LITERARY CHURCH- 
MAN. 

“All interested in Reunion will 
welcome the reprint of an tmportant 
book on this great subject... . It 
certainly is the most important contri- 
bution to the Reunion movement since 
the celebrated ‘ Essays,’ and deserves 
to be read and preserved by all peace- 
makers.” —REUNION MAGAZINE. 
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The Theory of Development. A Criti- 


cism of Dr. Newman’s Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine, reprinted from ‘‘The Christian Remembrancer,” 


January 1847. 


By J. B. Moziey, D.D., late Canon of Christ 


Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 


Oxford. Crown 8vo. 


55. 


Our Mother Church: being Simple Talk 


on High Topics. 
Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


“We have rarely come across a 
book dealing with an old subject in a 
healthier and, as far as may be, more 
original manner, while yet thoroughly 
practical, It 1s intended for and 
admirably adapted to the use of 
girls, Thoroughly reverent in its 
tone, and bearing in every page 
marks of learned research, it is yet 
easy of comprehension, and explains 
ecclesiastical terms with the accuracy 
of a lexicon without the accompanying 
dulness. It ts to be hoped that the 
book will attain to the large circula- 
tion tt justly merits.” —JOHN BULL. 

“We have never seen a book for 
girls of its class which commends 
ttself to us more particularly. The 
author calls her work ‘simple talk on 
great subjects,’ and calls tt by a name 
that describes it almost as completely 


The’ Holy Angels 


By ANNE MERCIER. 


New Edition. 


as we could doin a longer notice 
than we can spare the volume. No 
one can fail to comprehend the beauti- 
Sully simple, devout, and appropriate 
language in which Mrs. Mercier em- 
bodies what she has to say; and for 
the facts with which she deals she has 
taken good care to have their accuracy 
assured,” —STANDARD. 

“ The plan of this pleasant-looking 
book ts excellent, Ittis a kind of Mrs. 
Markham on the Church of England, 
written especially for girls, and we 
shall not be surprised to find tt become 
a favourite in schools. It is really a 
conversationalhand-book tothe English 
Church's history, doctrine, and ritual, 
compiled by a very diligent reader from 
some of the best modern Anglican 
sources.” —ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 


: Their Nature and 


Employments, as recorded in the Word of God. Small 8vo. 


6s. ; 


The Principal Ecclesiastical Judg- 


ments delivered in the Court of Arches, 1867-1875. By the 


Right Hon, Sir RoBERT PHILLIMORE, D.C.L. 8vo. 


12s. 


Miscellanies, Literary and Religious. 


By Cur. WorDswortH, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln, 


8vo. 365, 


3 Vols. 
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What is of Faith as to Everlasting 
Punishment? In Reply to Dr. Farrar’s Challenge in his 
‘Eternal Hope.” By the Rev. E. B. Puszy, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ Church. Third Edi- 

) tion. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Fasting Reception of the Blessed Sa- 
crament. A custom of the Church Catholic. By FREDERICK 
Hatt, M.A., an Assistant-Curate of S. Augustine, Kilburn. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Dogmatic Faith: an Inquiry into the 
Relation subsisting between Revelation and Dogma. Being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1867. By EDWARD GARBETT, 
M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Surbiton. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 55.: 


The Pope and the Council. By Janus. 
Authorized Translation from the German. Fourth Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Letters from Rome on the Council. 
By Quirinus. Reprinted from the ‘‘ Allgemeine Zeitung.” 
Authorized Translation. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England explained in a Series of Lectures. By the Rev. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
sometime Principal of King’s College, London. Edited by 
the Rey. J. R. Kine, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, 
Oxford, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. 
8vo. I5s. 
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Eight Lectures on the Miracles; being 


the Bampton Lectures for 1865. By J. B. Moziey, D.D., 


late Canon of Christ Church, 
Crown 8vo. 


Oxford. Fifth Edition. 


“ There ts great brightness and beauty 
in many of the images in which the 
author condenses the issues of his 
arguments, And many passages are 
marked by that peculiar kind of elo- 


guence which comes with the force of 


close and vigorous thinking ; passages 
which slime-like steal through their 
very temper, and which are instinct 
with a controlled energy, that melis 
away all ruggedness of language. 
There can be no question that, in the 
deeper qualities 6) a scientific theology, 


and Regius Professor of Divinity, 
7s. 6d. 


are.an example, and a very fine one, 
of a mode of theological writing which 
ts characteristic of the Church of Eng- 
land, and almost peculiar to it. The 
distinguishing features, a combination 
of intense seriousness with a self-re- 
strained, severe calmness, and of very 
vigorous and wide-ranging reasoning 
on the realities of the case. . . . .- 
Mr. Moziley’s book belongs to that class 
of writings of which Butler may be 
taken as the type. It is strong, genuine 
argument about dificult matters, fairly 


the book is thoroughly worthy of the facing what ts difficult, fairly trying 


highest reputation which had been 

gained by Mr. Mozley’s previous writ- 

ings.” —CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
“Mr. Mozley’s Bampton Lectures 


to grapple, not with what appears the 
gist and strong point of a question, but 
with what really and at bottom ts the 
knot of it.” —TIMEs. 


The Happiness of the Blessed con- 
sidered as to the Particulars of their State: their Recognition 
of each other in that State: and its Differences of Degrees. 
To which are added Musings on the Church and her Services. 
By RIcHARD MANT, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down 


and Connor. New Edition. 


“A welcome republication of a trea- 
tise once highly valued, and which can 
never lose its value. Many of our 
readers already know the fg and 
discrimination with which the author 
treats his subject, which must be one of 
the most delightful topics of meditation 
to all whose hearts are where the only 
true treasure ts, and particularly to 
those who are entering upon the even- 
ing of life.”—CuuRCH REVIEW. 


St. John Chrysostom’s Liturgy. 


Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


“All recognise the authority of the 
command to setthe affections on things 
above, and such works as the one now 
before us will be found helpful towards 
this good end, We are, therefore, sin- 
cerely glad that Messrs. Rivington 
have brought out a new edition of 
Bishop Mant’s valuable treatise.”— 
RECORD. 


Trans- 


lated by H. C. Romanorr, Author of ‘Sketches of the Rites 
and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church,” &c, With Illus- 


trations, 


Square crown 8vo. 


4s. 6d. 
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Some Sceptical Fallacies of certain 
Modern Writers examined. By W. J. Hall, M.A., Rector of 
the united Parishes of S. Clement, Eastcheap, and S. Martin 
Orgars. Square 16mo. 53s. 


The Counting and the Interpretation 
of the Apocalyptic ‘‘ Number of the Beast.” By the Rey. 
JAMEs CuHa.iis, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Plumian Professor 
of Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy in the University 
ot Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity College. Crown 8vo. Is. 


An Essay on the Scriptural Doctrine 
of Immortality. By the Rev. JAMES CHALLIS, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S., Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Experimental 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, and Fellow of 
Trinity College. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d, 


Out of the Body. A Scriptural Inquiry. 
By the Rev. JAMeEs S. PotLock, M.A., Incumbent of S. 
Alban’s, Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Prophecies and the Prophetic Spirit 
in the Christian Era: an Historical Essay. By JoHN J. 
Ien. VON DOLLINGER, D.D., D.C.L. Translated, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by the Rey. ALFRED 
PLUMMER, M.A., Master of University College, Durham, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Lectures on the Reunion of the 
Churches. By JoHN J. Ien. VON DOLLINGER, D.D., D.C.L. 
Authorized Translation, with Preface by HENRY NUTCOMBE 
OXENHAM, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 
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The Origin and Development of Reli- 


gious Belief. By the Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., Author 


of ‘‘ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” etc. 


New Edition, 


Two Parts. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. Sold separately. 


Part I. 
Part II. 


“The ability which Mr. Baring- 
Gould displays in the treatment of a 
topic which branches out in so many 
directions, and requires such precise 
handling, ts apparent. His pages 
abound with the results of large reaa- 
ing and calm refiection. The man of 
culture, thought, philosophic cast, is 
mirrored in the entireargument, The 
book is sound and healthy in tone. 
Tt excites the readers interest, and 
brightens the path of inquiry opened to 
his view. The language, too, ts appro- 


MONOTHEISM AND POLYTHEISM. 
CHRISTIANITY, 


priate, neat, lucid, often happy, some- 
times wonderfully terse and vigorous.” 
—ATHENAUM. 

‘* Mr. Baring-Gould’s work, from 
the importance of its subject and the 
lucid force of tts expositions, as well as 
from the closeness of argument and 
copiousness of illustration with which 
its comprehensive views are treated, 
is entitled to attentive study, and will 
repay the reader by amusement and 
instruction.” —MoRNING Post. 
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Sermons preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. (Second Series, 1868-1880,) By HENRY PARRY 
Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, 


and Ireland Professor at Oxford. 


8vo. 


5s. 


Second Edition, Crown 


CONTENTS. 


Prejudice and Experience—Humility and Truth—Import of Faith in a Creator 
—Worth of Faith in a Life to Come—Influences of the Holy Spirit— 
Growth in. the Apprehension of Truth—The Life of Faith and the 
Athanasian Creed—Christ’s Service and Public Opinion—Christ in the 
Storm—Sacerdotalism—The Prophecy of the Magnificat—The Fall of - 
Jericho— The Courage of Faith—The Curse on Meroz—The Gospel and 
the Poor—Christ and Human Law—The Cure of Low Spirits. ; 


“ Ofa totally different order of merit 
from that which marks the sermons 
tn Canon Mozley's volume are the 
carefully constructed, elaborate, and 
eloguent efforts of Canon Liddox. 
In the closeness and cogency with 
which—his premisses once granted—he 
presses his argument; in the courage- 
ous dash with which, not content with 
‘ apologies,’ he directs his attack on the 
enemy's lines; in the skilful ordering 
and arrangement of parts; in the 
Jervour and glow of intense earnest- 
ness, and in the richness and copious- 
ness of historical and literary illustra- 
tion, these sermons are not in any way 
inferior to the earlier volume, and will 
maintain the preacher's high reputa- 
tion,” — ACADEMY. 

“* Where can you find a richer and 
nuove eloguent comment on the various 
phases of spiritual doubt and denial, 
than in the University sermons of 
Canon Liddon? Even to a mere man 
of the world of awakened mind, even 
though he had no sympathy with 
Christian beliefs as such, there would 
be much in the volume now before us 
to fix his attention and undermine 
his confidence in his own assump- 
tions. But, of course, itis not the man 
who thinks the whole subject of the 


spiritual life visionary, who will ap- 
preciate a volume such as this at its 
true value. Rather will it awaken 
in him vague uneasiness, that dis- 
quieting sense that he has been measur- 
ing life more by his own deficiencies 
than his own positive knowledge, which 
ts often at the root of what is some- 
times mistaken for instinctive aver- 
sion.” SPECTATOR. 

“* Here are sixteen sermons collected 
into a volume; and the first thought 
which occurs as we peruse them is that 
it would be hard to produce sixteen 
others which should be of such remark- 
able interest as these, for various 
reasons, undoubtedly are.” —CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“These Sermons are to be distin- 
guished from most of the sermons of 
the day, as evincing the possession by 
the writer of that comparatively rare 
gift among men—‘genius.... They 
deal with a variety of subjects, and 
that in a very decided and unfalter- 
ing tone.... We have not seen a 
more valuable and entirely satisfac- 
tory volume of sermons, and we feel 
sure that the writer's deservedly high 
reputation will be even enhanced by 
them, whichis no slight praise to give.” 
—LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 
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Sermons preached before the Univer- 


sity of Oxford. (First Series, 1859-1868.) By HENRY PARRY 
Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, 
and Ireland Professor at Oxford. New Edition. Crown 


8vo. 55. - 
CONTENTS. 


God and the Soul—The Law of Progress—The Honour of Humanity—The 
Freedom of the Spirit—Immortality—Humility and Action—The Conflict 
of Faith with undue Exaltation of Intellect—Lessons of the Holy Manger 
—The Divine Victim—The Risen Life—Our Lord’s Ascension, the 
Chorals s Gain—Faith in a Holy Ghost—The Divine Indwelling a motive 
to Holiness. 


Thoughts on Present Church Troubles. 


Occurring in Four Sermons preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in December 1880. By HENRY PARRY Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., 

Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor at 
Oxford. Second Edition, with New Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6a. 


“ Here can be seen at once a bril- 
tiant display of highly-cultured abili- 
ties and diversified powers. Super- 
ficial gaze alone is requisite to 
convince the mind that the writer has 
grasped the existing conditions of 
things firmly, and has probed them to 
their very roots, showing clearly that 
they form an element of danger re- 
guiring little to make them most 
Sormidable for Churchmerx to deal 
wrth or the Church to resist. Little 
confidence ts placed in the efficacy of 
legislative measures so far suggested 
to relieve the Church of her present 
embarrassments.’’—MORNING Post. 

“Canon Liddon's Sermons have 
enough matter in them to bear the 
ordeal of being printed instead of 
preached; and those who were not 
fortunate enough to have heard them 


Some Elements of Religion. 


By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L. New 
Small 8vo. 


Lectures. 
and Cheaper Edition, 
Is. 6d, 


delivered will be glad to have this 
opportunity of making acquaintance 
with them. Though their main pur- 
pose was simply to illustrate somte 
aspects of the Church's teaching sutt- 
able to the Advent season, they had of 
necessity a considerable bearing on a 
subject much in the thoughts of the 
preacher and of most of his hearers, 
which is a reason for their republica- 
tion, and for the title given to them 
in their collected shape. This bearing 
ts explained and vindicated in a 
lengthy preface, which adds much to 
the value of the Look.” —Joun Butt. 

“ These are fine Sermons, if you ve- 
gard them Srom the temporary point 
of view from which they were preached ; 
they are still finer, from the eternal 
point of view of absolute Christian 
“teaching.” —SPECTATOR. 


Lent 


2s. 6d. ; or in Paper Cover, 


The Crown 8vo 5s. Edition may still be had. 


CONTENTS. 
The Idea of Religion—God, the Object of Religion—The Subject of Religion, 


the 


Soul—The Obstacle to Religion, 


Sin—Prayer, the Characteristic 


action of Religion—The Mediator, the Guarantee of Religious Life. 
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Lectures 
delivered at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, on the Six First 
Sundays after Trinity, in the year 1880. With three Disser- 
tations on kindred Topics. By EDWARD MEyRICK GOUL- 
BURN, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


Everlasting Punishment not inconsistent with God’s Justice—Everlasting Pun- 


Sermons 


ishment not inconsistent with God’s Love—Everlasting Punishment not 
inconsistent with God’s Purpose in Creation—Lessons of the Story of the 
Crucified Malefactors—Scriptural Modifications of the Difficulty—Ex- 
cursus I. On the Irretrievable Ruin of the Fallen Angels, and on the 
Fewness of the Saved—Excursus II. On the Limitations of the Human 
Understanding in apprehending God and His Ways. 


preached in the Parish 
Church of Barnes, 1871 to 1876. By PETER GOLDSMITH 
MEpp, M.A., Rector of North Cerney, Hon; Canon of St. 
Albans, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop; late Senior 
Fellow of University College, Oxford, and Rector of Barnes. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CONTENTS. 


Thankfulness for God’s Mercies—Subjection to the Civil Power—Christ’s Pro- 


phecy of the End—God’s Purpose of Love in Creation—The Introduction 
of Evil into the Creation—Christian Love—Christianity a Religion of Self- 
Denial—The Nature of Sin—The Consequences of Sin—The Remedy 
of Sin—With Christ in Paradise—Christ the Resurrection and the Life— 
The Hope of the Resurrection—The Three Resurrections—The Hope of 
the Christian—The Publican’s Prayer—The Conflict of Flesh and Spirit 
—Christian Unity—The Duty of Forgiveness—Present Salvation—The 
Marks of the Children of God—Against Religious Narrowness—The 
Necessity of Meditation on Religious Subjects—The Need of Effort in the 
Christian Life—Bodily Works of Mercy—The Athanasian Creed—Con- 
scious Religion—The Comfort of the Christian Faith—Appendix. 


“* The special merit of his volume ts 
its thoughtfulness ; and as Mr. Medd 
writes in a very condensed style, the 
thirty-two sermons which he has given 
us contain a great deal more of valu- 
able matter than many books of much 
larger bulk. . . Many of our readers, 
among the clergy as well as the laity, 
will thank us for having drawn their 
attention to the excellences of the vol- 
ume before us.’ —GUARDIAN. 

“They range over a wide circle of 
subjects, theological and practical; 
but ave always full, vigorous, and 
energetic, yet with a sobriety of style 


t 

and an elegance of treatment that 
must have charmed the hearer just 
as they win upon the reader. We do 
not often meet with a volume of dis- 
courses of such uniform excellence. 
The teaching is plain, direct, and 
effective; while the reader will also 
Jind in them a considerable know- 
ledge of the heart, an intelligent com- 
prehension of the Christian system, 
much lucid exposition of Scriptural 
truth, and a forcible application of it 
to the human conscience.” —ScoTTisH 
GUARDIAN. 
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Characteristics and Motives of the 


Christian Life. Ten Sermons preached in Manchester Cathedral 
in Lent and Advent 1877. Bythe Rev. W. J. Knox Litt, 
M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Rector of St. 
Alban’s, Manchester. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


Christian Work—Christian Advance—Christian Watching—Christian Battle— 
Christian Suffering—Christian Joy—For the Love of Man—For the Sake 
of Jesus—For the Glory of God—The Claims of Christ. 


“ There is no more effectual way of 
promoting the work of Christ on earth 
than by heart speaking to heart on the 
great verities of the Christian faith. 
This is done with singular power and 


ing of the air, and no waste of words ; 
but in each case the arrow goes straight 
to the mark and hits it. It is a 
volume to read again and again, and 
each fresh perusal will end with profit 


earnestness by Mr. ¥. Knox 


to him who reads for edification.”~ 
Little in thisvolume. There is no beat- 


NATIONAL CHURCH. 


Manchester Sermons. Preached for the 


most part at Manchester. By the Rev. W. J. Knox LITTLE, 
M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Rector of St. 
Alban’s, Manchester. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


The Soul instructed by God—The Claim of God upon the Soul—The Super- 
natural Powers of the Soul—The Soul in its Inner Life—The Soul in the 
World and at the Judgment—The Law of Preparation—The Principle of 
Preparation—The Temper of Preparation—The Energy of Preparation— 
The Soul’s Need and God’s Nature—The Martyr of Jesus—The Secret of 
Prophetic Power—The Law of Sacrifice—The Comfort of God—The 
Symbolism of the Cross—‘The Beatitude of Mary, the Mother of the Lord, 


The Mystery of the Passion of our 


Most Holy Redeemer. By the Rev. W. J. KNox LitTLz, 
M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Rector of St. 
Alban’s, Manchester. Second Edition, Crown 8yvo. 3s. 6d, 


CONTENTS. 


The Mystery of Humiliation—The Mystery of Sorrow—The Mystery of 
Suffering—The Mystery of Sacrifice—The Mystery of Power—The 
Mystery of Death—The Mystery of the Grave—The Mystery of Loyalty; 
A Master and the Slave—The Mystery of Peace—The Revelation of the 

ystery. 
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Seven Addresses delivered at S. 
Paul’s Cathedral at the Mid-Day Service, Good Friday, 1879. 
By V. S. S. Cores, M.A., Rector of Shepton Beauchamp. 


Small 8vo. Is. 
‘CONTENTS. 


Forgiveness of Sin, the First Great Need—True Prayer, the Means of Forgive- 
ness—Privilege of Forgiven Souls—Suffering of the Human Soul—Suffer- 
ing of the Human Body—Perseverance in Effort—‘Lrust in God. 


Sermons, Parochial and Occasional. 
By J. B. Mozury, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CONTENTS. 


The Right Eye and the Right Hand—Temptation treated as Opportunity—The 
Influences of Habit on Devotion—Thought for the Morrow—The Relief of 
Utterance—Seeking a Sign—David Numbering the People—The Heroism 
of Faith—Proverbs—The Teaching of Events—Growing Worse—Our 
Lord the Sacrifice for Sin—The Parable of the Sower—The Religious En- 
joyment of Nature—The Threefold Office of the Holy Spirit—Wisdom 
and Folly Tested by Experience—Moses, a Leader—The Unjust Steward 
—Sowing to the Spirit—True Religion a Manifestation—St. Paul’s Exal- 
tation of Labour—Jeremiah’s Witness against Idolatry—Isaiah's Estimate 
of Worldly Greatness—The Shortness of Life—The Endless State of Being 
—The Witness of the Apostles—Life a Probation—Christian Mysteries 
the Common Heritage—Our Lord’s Hour—Fear—The Educating Power 
of Strong Impressions—The Secret Justice of Temporal Providence— 
Jacob as a Prince Prevailing with God. 


“His sermons are the solemn and 
piercing reflections of a man who 
intently scrutinizes the world and 
God's dealings with tt for the spiritual 
benefit of himself and others. The 
poetry of his sermons ts unsought for, 
and results, where tt exists, from a 
desire to give adequate expression to 
an intense appreciation of what is in 
ttself elevated and astonishing; and 
if he is thus lifted into simile or meta- 
phor, it ts because he is at a loss to 
convey in any other way the height or 
depth or breadth of what he sees.”— 
GUARDIAN. 

“ All who have read the ‘University 
Sermons,’ or the volume entitled the 

‘Ruling "Ideas as in the Early Ages,’ 
of the late Dr. Mozley, are aware with 
what unusual profundity and origin- 
ality of thought they are marked ; and 


by all such this further instalment of 
Dr. Mozley’s sermons will be wel- 
comed. They will be of great use to 
the clergy in the preparation of their 
own discourses; they will be of still 
greater use to Mn 5 read and studied 
privately by way of mental discipline.” 
—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

“We may say at once, and after 
veading nearly every page of tt, that 
there ts not one sermon here devoid of 
interest, and there is not one which 
does not bear the same stamp which 
was impressed upon the great Univer- 
sity Series. .... No man can read 
these sermons without feeling his con- 
science stirred and cleared, and if he 
has any good in him, without Seeling 
his will braced for fresh efforts.” — 
CuuRcH BELLS. 
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Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and on various occasions. By J. B. MozLey, 
D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 


of Divinity, Oxford. Fourth Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


The Roman Council—The Pharisees—Eternal Life—The Reversal of Human 
Judgment—War—Nature—The Work of the Spirit on the Natural Man 
—The Atonement—Our Duty to Equals—The Peaceful Temper—The 
Strength of Wishes—The unspoken Judgment of Mankind—The true test 
of Spiritual Birth—Ascension Day—Gratitude—The Principle of Emula- 
tion—Religion the First Choice—The Influence of Dogmatic Teaching on 


Education. 


“ There are sermons in it which, for 
penetrating insight into the mysteries 
and anomalies of human character, 
tts power of holding together strange 
opposites, tts capacity for combination, 
for disguise, and unconscious transfor- 
mation, are as wonderful, tt may 
almost be said as terrible, in thetr 
revelations and suggestions as are to 
be found anywhere. There are four 
sermons, one on the ‘ Pharisees,’ one on 
‘Eternal Life,’ one on the ‘Reversar 
of Human Fudgment,’ the fourth on 
the ‘Unspoken Fudgment of Man- 
kind,’ which must almost make an 
epoch in the thought and history of 
any one who reads them and really 
takes in what they say. There is in 
them a kind of Shakspearian mixture 
of subtlety of remark with boldness and 
directness of phrase, and with a grave, 
pathetic irony, which is not often cha- 
racteristic of such compositions.” — 
TIMES. 

“These are unusually remarkable 
sermons. They are addressed to edu- 
cated, reflective, and, in some cases, 
philosophical readers, and they exhibit, 
by turns or in combination, high philo- 
sophical power, a piercing appreciation 
of human motives, vivid conceptions, 
and a great power of clothing those 
conceptions in the language of tren- 
chant aphorism, or lofty, earnest 
poetry.” —GUARDIAN, 


“A new gleam of religious genius. 
. . . Keen simplicity and reality in 
the way of putting things is character- 
tstic of these sermons of Dr. Moziley’'s, 
but not less characteristic of them— 
and this is what shows that the Chris- 
tian faith has in him appealed toa 
certain original faculty of the kind 
which we call ‘ genius’—ts the instinc- 
tive sympathy which he seems to have 
wth the subtler shades of Christ's 
teaching, so as to make tt suddenly 
seem new to us, as well as more won- 
derful than ever.” —SPECTATOR. 

“<The volume possesses intrinsic 
merits so remarkable as to be almost 
unique. ... There ts scarcely a ser- 
mon in tt which does not possess elo- 
quence, in a very true sense, of a high 
order, But it ts the eloquence not so 
much of language as ie thought. It 
ts the eloquence of concentration, of 
vigorous grasp, of delicate irony, of 
deep but subdued pathos, of subtle deli- 
cacy of touch, of broad strong sense; 
it impresses the mind rather than 
strikes the ear. We cannot help feeil- 
ing, as we vead, not only that the 
breacher means what he says, but that 
he has taken pains to think out his 
meaning, and has applied to the pro- 
cess the whole energy and resources of 
no common intellect.” — SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 
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Church Doctrine and Spiritual Life. 


Sermons preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. By F. C. 
Cook, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Canon of 
Exeter, Preacher to the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CONTENTS. 


The Law given by Moses—Grace and Truth in Jesus Christ—Baptismal Fire— 
Baptism in One Body—Hidden Life—The Manifested Life—Sabbatic 
Rest—The Dignity of Prayer—The Efficacy of Prayer—Unity of the 
Church—Christ Draweth all Men—Spiritual Resurrection—The Past 
Required—The Intermediate State—Ministering Spirits—The Holy Spirit 
as Reprover—The Holy Trinity—Testimony of the Church in the 
Athanasian Creed—First Meeting of St. Peter and St. Paul at Jerusalem 
—Clement of Rome, Witness to the Faith of the Early Church—Justin 
Martyr, Witness to the Power of Life in the Early Church—Justin Martyr, 
Witness to the Gospels and to Eucharistic Worship—Justin Martyr, Witness 
to Eucharistic Doctrine—St. Athanasius, Witness to the Permanency of 
Eucharistic Doctrine—Hilary of Poictiers, Witness to the Unity of Doc- 
trine and of Spiritual Life in the Early Church. 


Sermons Preached in the Temporary 
Chapel of Keble College, Oxford, 1870—1876. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CONTENTS. 


The Service of God the Principle of Daily Life—The Costliness of Acceptable 
Offerings—The Hearing of Sermons—The Missionary Character of all 
Christian Lives—The Revelation of the Son as well in Nature as in the 
Incarnation—The New Chapel—The Secret of Spiritual Strength—The 
Preparation of Lent—The Spirit of the Daily Services: I. The Spiritual 
Sacrifice of the Universal Priesthood. II. Offering to God of His Own— 
The Life of Love—The Resurrection—Redeeming the Time—The Devo- 
tional Study of Holy Scripture—Conversion—Conversation— Enthusiasm 
—Growth in the Knowledge of God—The Imitation of Christ—Manliness 
—Truth—Saints’ Days—Eternity—Life. 


Farewell Counsels of a Pastor to his 
Flock, on Topics of the Day. By EDWARD MEyYRICK GOUL- 
BURN, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich. Third Edition. Small 
8vo. 45. 

CONTENTS. 


Absolution—Ritualism—The Doctrine of the Eucharist—The Atonement—The 
Stability of an Orthodox Faith—The Stability of Personal Religion— 
On Preaching Christ Crucified—The Responsibility of Hearers, 
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The Catholic Sacrifice. Sermons Preached 


at All Saints, Margaret Street. By the Rev. BERDMORE 
Compton, M.A., Vicar of All Saints, Margaret Street. Crown 
8vo. 55. 

CONTENTS. 


The Eucharistic Life—The Sacrifice of Sweet Savour—The Pure Offering— 
The Catholic Oblation—The Sacrificial Feast—The Preparation for the 
Eucharist—The Introductory Office—The Canon—Degrees of Apprehen- 
sion—The Fascination of Christ Crucified—The Shewbread—Consecra- 
tion of Worship and Work—Water, Blood, Wine—The Blood of Sprinkling 
—The Mystery of Sacraments—The Oblation of Gethsemane—Offertory 
and Tribute Money. 


The Sayings of the Great Forty Days, 
between the Resurrection and Ascension, regarded as the 
Outlines of the Kingdom of God. In Five Discourses. With 
an Examination of Mr. Newman’s Theory of Developments. 
By GrorGE MOBERLY, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Plain Sermons, preached at Brighstone. 
By GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CONTENTS. 


Except a Man be Born again—The Lord with the Doctors—The Draw-Net—I 
will lay me down in Peace—Ye have not so learned Christ—Trinity 
Sunday—My Flesh is Meat indeed—The Corn of Wheat dying and multi- 
plied—The Seed Corn springing to new Life—I am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life—The Ruler of the Sea—Stewards of the Mysteries of God— 
Ephphatha—The Widow of Nain—Josiah’s Discovery of the Law—The 
Invisible World ; Angels—Prayers, especially Daily Prayers—They all with 
one consent began’ to make excuse—Ascension Day—The Comforter—The 
Tokens of the Spirit—Elijah’s Warning, Fathers and Children—Thou 
shalt see them no more for ever—Baskets full of Fragments—Harvest—The 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb—The Last Judgment. 


Sermons preached at Winchester Col- 
lege. By Grorcr Moserty, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury, 
2 Vols. Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. each. Sold separately. 
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Sermons on Special Occasions. By 
DANIEL Moorg, M,.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


The Words of Christ imperishable—The Gospel Welcome—The Conversion of 
St. Paul—The Christian’s Mission—Business and Godliness—Soberness 
and Watchfulness—The Joy of the Disciples at the Resurrection—The 
Saviour’s Ascension—Jesus in the Midst—The Moral Attractions of the 
Cross—The Gospel Workmen—The Work of the Holy Spirit—The Doc- 
trine of the. Holy Trinity—The Law of Moral Recompenses—The Goodness 
of King Joash—The Tenderness of Christ—Christ our Example in Youth 
—Jacob in Life and in Death—The Spiritual Mind—Britain’s Obligations 
to the Gospel—The Throne in Mourning—Prayer and Providence—The 
Unsearchableness of God. 


The Age and the Gospel; Four Ser- 
mons preached before the University of Cambridge, at the 
Hulsean Lecture, 1864. With a Discourse on Final Retribu- 
tion. By DANIEL Moorg, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Crown 8vo. 


5S 
The Mystery of the Temptation: a 


Course of Lectures. By the Rev. W. H. Hutcurines, M.A., 


Sub-Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 


- 





CONTENTS. 
The Entrance into the Temptation—The Fast—The Personality of Satan— 
The First Temptation—The Second Temptation—The Third Temptation 
— The End of the Temptation. 


“We can mention with unmixed 
praise a series of lectures on ‘ The Mys- 
tery of the Temptation,’ by Mr, Hutch- 
ings of Clewer. They are deeply 
thoughtful, full, and well written, in a 
style which, from its calmness and 
dignity, befits the subject.”—Guar- 
DIAN. 

“‘ This book is one of the refreshing 
proofs still occasionally met with that 
the traditional culture and refinement 
of the Anglican clergy is not quite ex- 
hausted, nor its exhaustion implied, 
by the endless and vulgar controversies 
that fill the.colummns of religious news- 
papers. The sober earnestness that 


has always been a characteristically 
Anglican virtue has not failed in a 
preacher like Mr. Hutchings.”—Aca- 
DEMY. 

“* Students of Scripture will find in 
‘The Mystery of the Temptation’ 
sound reasoning, the evidences of close 
study, and the spirit of reverence and 
fervent faith.”—MorninG Post. 

“ This ts a volume of lectures which 
will vepay serious study, They are 
earnest to the last degree,” —LITERARY .. 
CHURCHMAN. 

“Very good indeed.”—NEW YORK 
CuURCH JOURNAL. 
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Selection, adapted to the Seasons of 


the Ecclesiastical Year, from the ‘‘ Parochial and Plain Ser- 
mons” of JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D., sometime Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. W. J. COPELAND, 
B.D., Rector of Farnham, Essex. Crown 8vo. 55. 


CONTENTS. 


Advent :—Self-denial the Test of Religious Earnestness—Divine Calls—The 


“* The selection has been made with 


Ventures of Faith—Watching. Christmas Day:—Religious Joy. New 
Year's Sunday:—The Lapse of Time. Epiphany :—Remembrance of 
Past Mercies—Equanimity—The Immortality of the Soul—Christian 
Manhood—Sincerity and Hypocrisy—Christian Sympathy.  Septua- 
gesima:—Present Blessings: Sexagestma:—Endurance the Christian’s 
Portion. Quinguagesima :—Love the One Thing Needful. Le##:—The 
Individuality of the Soul—Life the Season of Repentance—Bodily Suffer- 
ing—Tears of Christ at the Grave of Lazarus—Christ’s Privations a 
Meditation for Christians—The Cross of Christ the Measure of the World. 
Good Friday:—The Crucifixion. Easter Day:—Keeping Fast and 
Festival. Zaster-Tide:—Witnesses of the Resurrection—A Particular 
Providence as Revealed in the Gospel—Christ Manifested in Remembrance 
—The Invisible World—Waiting for Christ. Ascension :—Warfare the 
Condition of Victory. Sunday after Ascension :—Rising with Christ. 
Whitsunday: —The Weapons of Saints. Trinity Sunday:— The 
Mysteriousness of our Present Being. Sundays after Trinity :—Holiness 
Necessary for Future Blessedness—The Religious Use of Excited Feel- 
ings—The Self-wise Inquirer—Scripture a Record of Human Sorrow— 
The Danger of Riches—Obedience without Love, as instanced in the 
Character of Balaam—Moral Consequences of Single Sins—The Greatness 
and Littleness of Human Life—Moral Effects of Communion with God— 
The Thought of God the Stay of the Soul—The Power of the Will—The 
Gospel Palaces—Religion a Weariness to the Natural Man—The World 
our Enemy—The Praise of Man—Religion Pleasant to the Religious— 
Mental Prayer—Curiosity a Temptation to Sin—Miracles no Remedy for 
Unbelief—Jeremiah: a Lesson for the Disappointed—The Shepherd of 
our Souls-—-Doing Glory of God in Pursuits of the World. 


they pass. To praise the noble lan- 





great judgment, and the volume, 
which is daintily printed, has thus a 
very special value.’”,-—CHURCH TIMES. 

“ The publishers of the present vol- 
ume have gathered together in a cheap 
and convenient form a series of Dr. 
Newman's earliest sermons, preached 
before he entered the Latin Church. 
These sermons are, of course, masterly, 
and, as they are not doctrinal, can be 
vead with profit and pleasure by those 
who belong to the past as well as to 
the present creed of the learned doctor. 
The selection consists, with few ex- 
ceptions, of sermons for the most im- 
portant Church Festivals of the Year, 
and will be found admirably adapted 
for reading in the various seasons as 


guageof Dr Newman,an acknowledged 

master of English, would be super flu- 
ous; and these sermons, coniposed in the 
vigour of his years, are marked with 
the rarest grandeur and breadth of 
thought, and can be read with profit 
and pleasure by all, the religious for 
their profound piety, and by the student 
of English for their purity of diction.” 
—Morninc Post. 

“Those who, like ourselves, have 
long used and valued the eight volumes 
of Dr. Newman's Parochial Sermons, 
will be first to rejoice that a‘ Selection’ 
of about fifty sermons has been made, 
and issued in a handsome volume.” 
—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 
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Lectures on the Doctrine of Justifica- 


tion. By JoHN HENRY NEwman, B.D., sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 


CONTENTS. 


Faith considered as the Instrument of Justification—Love considered as the 
Formal Cause of Justification—Primary Sense of the term Justification— 
Secondary Senses of the term Justification—Misuse of the term Just or 
Righteous—On the Gift of Righteousness—The Characteristics of the 
Gift of Righteousness—Righteousness viewed as a Gift and as a Quality— 
Righteousness the Fruit of our Lord’s Resurrection—The Office of Justify- 
ing Faith—The Nature of Justifying Faith—Faith viewed relatively to 
Rites and Works—On preaching the Gospel—Appendix. 





Sermons Bearing upon Subjects of the 
Day. By JOHN HENRY Newman, B.D., sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. W. J. 
COPELAND, B.D.; Rector of Farnham, Essex. New Edition, 


Crown 8vo. 55. 
CONTENTS. 

The Work of the Christian—Saintliness not forfeited by the Penitent—Our 
Lord’s Last Supper and His First—Dangers to the Penitent—The Three 
Offices of Christ—Faith and Experience—Faith and the World—The 
Church and the World—Indulgence in Religious Privileges—Connection 
between Personal and Public Improvement—Christian Nobleness—Joshua, 
a Type of Christ and His Followers—Elisha, a Type of Christ and His 
Followers—The Christian Church a continuation of the Jewish—The 
Principle of continuity between the Jewish and Christian Churches—The 
Christian Church an Imperial Power—Sanctity the Token of the Christian 
Empire—Condition of the Members of the Christian Empire—The Apos- 
tolical Christian—Wisdom and Innocence—Invisible Presence of Christ— 
Outward and Inward Notes of the Church—Grounds for Steadfastness in 
our Religious Profession—Elijah the Prophet of the Latter Days—Feast- 
ing in Captivity—The Parting of Friends. 


Fifteen Sermons preached before the 


University of Oxford, between A.D. 1826 and 1843. By JoHN 
Henry NEwman, B.D., sometime Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CONTENTS. 


The Philosophical Temper first enjoined by the Gospel—The Influence of Natural 
and Revealed Religion respectively—Evangelical Sanctity the Perfection 
of Natural Virtue—The Usurpations of Reason—Personal Influence, the 
means of Propagating the Truth—Our Justice, as a Principle of Divine 
Governance—Contest between Faith and Light—Human Responsibility, 
as Independent of Circumstances—Wilfulness the Sin of Saul—Faith and 
Reason, contrasted as Habits of Mind—The Nature of Faith in Relation 
to Reason—Love the Safeguard of Faith against Superstition —Implicit 
and Explicit Reason—Wisdom, as contrasted with Faith and with Bigotry 
—The Theory of Developments in Religious Doctrine. 
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Parochial and Plain Sermons. By Joun 


HeEnry Newnan, B.D., formerly Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. CopELAND, B.D., Rector of 
Farnham, Essex. New Edition. 8 Vols. Crown 8vo. 55. 
each, Sold separately. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I. @ 


Holiness necessary for Future Blessedness— The Immortality of the Soul— 
Knowledge of God’s Will without Obedience—Secret Truths—Self-denial 
the Test of Religious Earnestness—The Spiritual Mind—Sins of Ignorance 
and Weakness—God’s Commandments not grievous—The Religious use 
of exalted Feelings—Profession without Practice—Profession without 
Hypocrisy—Profession without Ostentation—Promising without Doing— 
Religious Emotion—Religious Faith Rational—The Christian Mysteries— 
The Self-wise Inquirer—Obedience the Remedy for Religious Perplexity 
—Times of Private Prayer—Forms of Private Prayer—The Resurrection 
of the Body—Witnesses of the Resurrection—Christian Reverence—The 
Religion of the Day—Scripture a Record of Human Sorrow—Christian 
Manhood. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. I, 


The World’s Benefactors—Faith without Sight—The Incarnation—Martyrdom 
—Love of Relations and Friends—The Mind of Little Children—Cere- 
monies of the Church—The Glory of the Christian Church—His Conver- 
sion viewed in Reference to His Office—Secrecy and Suddenness of Divine 
Visitations—Divine Decrees—The Reverence due to Her—Christ, a 
Quickening Spirit—Saving Knowledge—Self-contemplation—Religious 
Cowardice—The Gospel Witnesses—Mysteries in Religion—The Indwell- 
ing Spirit—The Kingdom of the Saints—The Gospel, a Trust committed 
to us—Tolerance of Religious Error—Rebuking Sin—The Christian 
Ministry—Human Responsibility—Guilelessness—The Danger of Riches— 
The Powers of Nature—The Danger of Accomplishments—Christian Zeal 
—Use of Saints’ Days. \ 


CONTENTS OF VOL, III. 


Abraham and Lot—Wilfulness of Israel in rejecting Samuel—Saul—Early years 
of David—Jeroboam—Faith and Obedience—Christian Repentance— 
Contracted Views in Religion—A particular Providence as revealed in 
the Gospel—Tears of Christ at the Grave of Lazarus—Bodily Suffering— 
The Humiliation of the Eternal Son—Jewish Zeal a Pattern to Christians 
—Submission to Church Authority—Contest between Truth and False- 
hood in the Church—The Church Visible and Invisible—The Visible 
Church an Encouragement to Faith—The Gift of the Spirit—Regenerating 
Baptism—Infant Baptism—The Daily Service—The Good Part of Mary— 
Religious Worship a Remedy for Excitements—Intercession—The Inter- 
mediate State, 


CONTENTS OF VOL, IV. 


The Strictness of the Law of Christ—Obedience without Love, as instanced in 
the Character of Balaam—Moral Consequences of Single Sins—Accept- 
ance of Religious Privileges compulsory—Reliance on Religious Observ- 
ances—The Individuality of the Soul—Chastisement amid Mercy—Peace 
and Joy amid Chastisement—The State of Grace—The Visible Church 
for the sake of the Hlect—The Communion of Saints—The Church a 
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NEWMAN’S PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS— 
Continued, 


Home for the Lonely—The Invisible World—The Greatness and Little- 
ness of Human Life—Moral Effects of Communion with God—Christ 
Hidden from the World—Christ Manifested in Remembrance—The Gain- 
saying of Korah—The Mysteriousness of our Present Being—The Ventures 
of Faith—Faith and Love—Watching—Keeping Fast and Festival. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. V. 


Worship, a Preparation for Christ’s Coming—Reverence, a Belief in God’s 
Presence—Unreal Words—Shrinking from Christ’s Coming—Equanimity— 
Remembrance of past Mercies—The Mystery of Godliness—The State of 
Innocence—Christian Sympathy—Righteousness not of us, but in us—The 
Law of the Spirit—The New Works of the Gospel—The State of Salva- 
tion—Transgressions and Infirmities—Sins of Infirmity—Sincerity and 
Hypocrisy—The Testimony of Conscience—Many called, few chosen— 
Present Blessings—Endurance, the Christian’s portion—Affliction a School 
of Comfort—The thought of God, the stay of the Soul—Love the one thing 
needful—The Power of the Will. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. VI. 


Fasting, a Source of Trial—Life, the Season of Repentance—Apostolic Absti- 
nence, a Pattern for Christians—Christ’s Privations, a Meditation for 
* Christians—Christ the Son of God made Man—The Incarnate Son, a 
Sufferer and Sacrifice—The Cross of Christ the. Measure of the World— 
Difficulty of realizing Sacred Privileges—The Gospel Sign addressed to 
Faith—The Spiritual Presence of Christ in the Church—The Eucharistic 
Presence—Faith the Title for Justification—Judaism of the present day— 
The Fellowship of the Apostles—Rising with Christ—Warfare the Condi- 
tion of Victory—Waiting for Christ—Subjection of the Reason and Feel- 
ings to the Revealed Word—The Gospel Palaces—The Visible Temple— 
Offerings for the Sanctuary—The Weapons of Saints—Faith without 
Demonstration—The Mystery of the Holy Trinity—Peace in Believing. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. VII. 


The Lapse of Time—Religion, a Weariness to the Natural Man—The World 
our Enemy—The Praise of Men—Temporal Advantages—The Season of 
Epiphany—The Duty of Self-denial—The Yoke of Christ—Moses the 
Type of Christ—The Crucifixion—Attendance on Holy Communion— 
The Gospel Feast—Love of Religion, a new Nature—Religion pleasant 
to the Religious—Mental Prayer—Infant Baptism—The Unity of the 
Church—Steadfastness in the Old Paths. 


- CONTENTS OF VOL. VIII. 


Reverence in Worship—Divine Calls—The Trial of Saul—The Call*of David— 
Curiosity a Temptation to Sin—Miracles no remedy for Unbelief—Josiah, 
a Pattern for the Ignorant—Inward Witness to the Truth of the Gospel— 
Jeremiah, a Lesson for the Disappointed—Endurance of the World’s Cen- 
sure—Doing Glory to God in Pursuits of the World—Vanity of Human 
Glory—Truth hidden when not sought after—Obedience to God the Way 
to Faith in Christ—Sudden Conversions—The Shepherd of our Souls— 
Religious Joy—Ignorance of Evil. 
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The Life of Justification. A Series of 


Lectures delivered in Substance at All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


ton. Fifth Edition. 


By the Rev. GEORGE Bopy, B.A., Rector of Kirkby Misper- 
Crown 8vo. . 


4s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


Justification the Want of Humility—Christ our Justification—Onion with Christ 
the Condition of Justification—Conversion and Justification—The Life of 
Justification—The Progress and End of Justification. 


“On the whole we have rarely met 
with a more clear, intelligible and per- 
suasive statement of the truth as re- 
gards the important topics on which 
the volume treats. Sermon 11, in par- 
ticular, will strike every one by its 
eloquence and beauty, but we scarcely 
like to specify it, lest in praising tt we 
should seem to disparage the other por- 
tions of this admirable little work.” — 
CuHuRCcH TIMEs. 

“ These discourses show that their 
author's position is due to something 
more and higher than mere fluency 
gesticulation, and flexibility of voic 
He appears as having drunk deeply 
at the fountain of St. Augustine, and 
as understanding how to translate the 
burning words of that mighty genius 


into the current language of to-day.” 
— Union RevIEw. . 

“ There is real power in these ser- 
mons :—power, real power, and plenty 
of it. . . . Therets such a moral 
veractousness about him, such a pro- 
found and over-mastering belief that 
Christ has proved a bona-fide cure for 
unholiness, and such an intensity of 
eagerness to lead others to seek and 
profit by that means of attaining the 
true sanctity which alone can enter 
Heaven—that we wonder not at the 
crowds which hang upon his preaching, 
nor at the success of his fervid appeals 
to the human conscience. If any one 
doubts our verdict, let him buy this 
volume. No one will regret its per- 
usad.”—LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 


The Life of Temptation. A Course of 


Lectures delivered in Substance at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square ; 


also at All Saints’, Margaret Street. 
Bopy, B.A., Rector of Kirkby Misperton. 


Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


By the Rev. GEORGE 
Fourth Edition. 


CONTENTS. 


The Leading into Temptation—The Rationale of Temptation—Why we are 
Tempted—Safety in Temptation—With Jesus in Temptation—The End of 


Temptation. 


“ Regeneration and conversion seem 
here to occupy their proper places in the 
Christian economy, and the general 
subject of temptation ts worked out 
with considerable ability.’—CHURCH 
TIMEs. 

“* This is another volume of simple, 





earnest, soul-stirring words, dealing 
with the mysteries of Christian ex- 
perience."—LONDON QUARTERLY RkE- 
VIEW. 

““A collection of sermons, piozs, 
earnest, and eloguent.”’ — ENGLISH 
CHURCHMAN, 
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Sermons on the Epistles and Gospels 


for the Sundays and Holy Days throughout the Year. By the 
Rev. Isaac WILLIAMS, B.D., Author of a ‘‘ Devotional Com- 
mentary on the Gospel Narrative.” New Edition. 2 Vols. 
Crown 8vo. 5,5, each. Sold separately. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 


The King of Salem—The Scriptures bearing Witness—The Church bearing 
Witness—The Spirit bearing Witness—The Adoption of Sons—Love 
strong as Death—The Love which passeth Knowledge—Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven—The Spirit of Adoption—The Old and the New 
Man—The Day Star in the Heart—Obedience the best Sacrifice—The 
Meekness and Gentleness of Christ — The Faith that overcometh the 
World—Our Refuge in Public Troubles—Light and Safety in Love— 
The Great Manifestation—Perseverance found in Humility— Bringing 
forth Fruit with Patience—The most excellent Gift—The Call to Re- 
pentance—The accepted Time—Perseverance in Prayer—The Unclean 
Spirit returning—The Penitent refreshed—Our Life in the Knowledge 
of God—The Mind of Christ—The Triumph of the Cross—The Man of 
Sorrows—The Great Sacrifice—The Memorial of the Great Sacrifice— 
The Fulfilment—Buried with Christ—The Power of Christ risen—Walk- 
ing in Newness of Life—Belief inthe Resurrection of Christ—The Faith 
that overcometh the World—Following the Lamb of God—A little while 
—The Giver of all Good—Requisites of effectual Prayer—Ascending 
with Christ—The Days of Expectation—They shall walk with Me in 
White—The Holy Spirit and Baptism—Let all Things be done in order. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I, 


The Door opened in Heaven—Love the mark of God’s Children—The Gospel a 
Feast of Love—The Lost Sheep—Mercy the best preparation for Judg- 
ment—The peaceable ordering of the World—Brotherly Love and the Life 
in Christ—The Bread which God giveth—By their Fruits ye shall know 
them—Looking forward, or Divine Covetousness—The Day of Visitation— 
The Prayer of the Penitent—Weakness of Faith—Love the fulfilling of the 
Law—Thankfulness the Life of the Regenerate—My Beloved is Mine and 
Iam His—The Knowledge which is Life Eternal—The Sabbath of Christ 
found in Meekness—Christ is on the Right Hand of God—The Forgive- 
ness of Sins—Love and Joy in the Spirit—The Warfare and the Armour of 
Saints—The Love of Christians—The Earthly and Heavenly Citizenship— 
Mutual Intercessions—Gleanings after Harvest—Bringing unto Christ— 
Slowness in believing—Grace not given in Vain—The Refiner’s Fire—The 
Lost Crown—Faith in the Incarnation—Value of an Inspired Gospel—The 
severe and social Virtues—Go and do thou likewise—Joy at hearing the 
Bridegroom’s Voice—The Strength of God in Man’s Weakness—Hidden 
with Christ in God—Do good, hoping for nothing again—The good ex- 
change—War in Heaven—Healing and Peace—The Sacrament of Union— 
They which shall be accounted Worthy. 
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The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus' Christ. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. 
By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon Residen- 


tiary of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor at Oxford. Ninth 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Permanence of Christianity. Con- 
sidered in Eight Lectures preached before the University of 
Oxford, in the year 1872, on the Foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M.A. By JOHN RICHARD TURNER EATON, 


M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Rector of 
Lapworth, Warwickshire. 8vo. 12s. 


The Religion of the Christ: its His- 
toric and Literary Development considered as an Evidence of 
its Origin, Being the Bampton Lectures for 1874. By the 
Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
Rector of Cliff-at-Hoo, Kent, and Professor of Hebrew, King’s 
College, London. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Organization of the Early Chris- 


tian Churches. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1880, By 
Epwin Harcu, M.A., Vice- -Principal of St. Mary Hall, and 


Grinfield Lecturer in the Septuagint, Oxford. 8vo. 


“We can most heartily rejoice in 
the thorough honesty and fearless in- 
dependence of the lecturer. We should 
add that the literary form of the lec- 
tures ts admirable, perject simplicety, 
great literary beauty, and apt illus- 
trations drawn from various fields of 
thought characterizing them in an un- 
usual degree.”—BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 

“The whole bsok is full of brilliant 
side-lights upon ecclesiastical history.” 
—ACADEMY,. 

“The publication of the Bampton 
Lectuves for 1880 ts an event of real 
interest and significance, and will 
probably be long recognised as such, 
even outside the University circles to 
which they were originally addressed. 
They are the fruit of long years of 
minute study of early Christian his- 
tory, and they represent the conclu- 
sions of a Just and flexible mind on 


tos. 6d. 


one of the most debated and one of the 
most fascinating of questions. Mr. 
Hatch's eight lectures on ‘The Or- 
ganization of the Early Christian 
Churches’ are soon read, and they are 
written in a clear and easy ayle, in 
general admirably fitted to attract a 
reader through the intricate period he 
has chosen to handle. At the same 
time every page of the book bears wit- 
ness to immense preparatory labour, 
as well as to a temper of peculiar 
breadth and intelligence. . . . Mr. 
flatch's bork endeavours to set before 
us the outlines of the early Christian 
society as they present themselves to 
the purely critical and historical gaze, 
employing in the task the same methods 
and the same instruments which have 
yielded so rich a harvest to the modern 
student in other and kindred fields.”’ 
—TimEs. 
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Some Helps for School Life. Sermons 
preached at Clifton College. 1862-1879. By the Rev. J. 
PERCIVAL, M.A., LL.D., President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and late Head Master of Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


Corporate Life—Our Attitude and Influence—Putting away Childish Things— 
Manliness—Lenten Observance, or the Need of Spiritual Discipline— 
Christ Weeping over Jerusalem—Christ Bearing His Cross—Christ 
Sacrificing Himself for Us—Why am I Here?—My Father’s Business— 
The Feeble Character—Progressive Morality—Christian Enlightenment 
—Parting Reminders—Companionship—Love Worketh no III to his 
Neighbour — Public Worship — Sunday — Confirmation—Advent — The 
Unaccomplished Work of Schools—What House will ye Build Me?— 
School Memories—Farewell Sermon. 


The Sorrows of the Cross; Seven Ser- 
mons. —Bodily Pain. — Ridicule.— Ingratitude.— Disappoint- 
ment. —Sympathy.—Sabacthani.—The Sins of the World. By 
the Rey. E. H. Hansell, B.D., Rector of East Ilsley, Berks, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. 


The Way of Holiness in Married Life. 
A Course of Sermons preached in Lent. By the Rey. HENRY 
J. Eruison, M.A.. Second Edition. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The Christian Character; Six Sermons 
preached in Lent. By JouN Jackson, D.D., Bishop of . 
London. Seventh Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Warnings of the Holy Week, etc. Being 
a Course of Parochial Lectures for the Week before Easter 
and the Easter Festivals. By the Rev. W. ADAms, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘Sacred Allegories,” etc. Eighth Edition, 
Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

CONTENTS. 


The Warning given at Bethany—The Warning of the Day of Excitement—The 
Warning of the Day of Chastisement—The Warning of the Fig Tree—The 
Warning of Judas—The Warning of Pilate—The Warning of the Day of 
Rest—The Signs of Our Lord’s Presence—The Remedy for Anxious 
Thoughts—Comfort under Despondency. 
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Sermons. By Henry MEtvitt, B.D., late 
Canon of St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 5s. each. Sold separately. 


CONTENTS OF VOL, I. 


The First Prophecy—Christ the Minister of the Church—The Impossibility of 
Creature-Merit—The Humiliation of the Man Christ Jesus—The Doctrine 
of the Resurrection viewed in connection with that of the Soul’s Im- 
mortality—The Power of Wickedness and Righteousness to reproduce 
themselves—The Power of Religion to strengthen the Human Intellect— 
‘The Provision made by God for the Poor—St. Paul, a Tent-Maker—The 
Advantages of a state of Expectation—Truth as it is in Jesus—The Dif- 
ficulties of Scripture. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. il. 


Jacob's Vision and Vow—The continued Agency of the Father and the Son—The 
Resurrection of Dry Bones—Protestantism and Popery—Christianity a 
Sword—The Death of Moses—The Ascension of Christ—The Spirit upon 
the Waters—The Proportion of Grace to Trial—Pleading before the Moun- 
tains—Heaven—God’s Way in the Sanctuary. 


“* Bevery one who can remember the 
days when Canon Melvili was the 
preacher of the day, will be glad to see 
these four-and-twenty of his sermons so 
nicely reproduces. His Sermons were 
all the result of realstudy and genuine 
reading, with far more theologyin them 
than those of many who make much 
more profession of theology. There are 
sermons here which we can personally 
remember ; it has been a pleasure tous 
to be reminded of them, and we are 


may be siudied, for they deserve it 
thoroughly.” —LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

“The Sermons of Canon Melvili, 
now republished intwo handy volumes, 
need only to be mentioned to be sure of 
a hearty welcome. Sound learning, 
well-weighed words, calm and keen 
logic, and solemn devoutness, mark 
the whole series of masterly discourses, 
which embxace some of the chief doc- 
trines of the Church, and set them forth 


in clear and Scriptural strength.”-- 
glad to see them brought before the pre- STANDARD. 


sent generation. We hope that they 


Lectures delivered at St. Margaret’s, 
‘“Lothbury. By Henry Mg vitt, B.D., late Canon of St. 
Paul’s, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


CONTENTS. 


The Return of the Dispossessed Spirit—Honey from the Rock—Easter—The 

; Witness in Oneself—The. Apocrypha—A Man a Hiding-place—The 
Hundredfold Recompense—The Life more than Meat—Isaiah’s Vision— 
St. John the Baptist—Building the Tombs of the Prophets—Manifestation 
of the Sons of God—St. Paul’s Determination—The Song of Moses and 
the Lamb—The Divine Longsuffering—Sowing the Seed—The Great 
Multitude—The Kinsman Redeemer—St, Barnabas—Spiritual Decline. 
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Selection from the Sermons preached 


during the Latter Years of his Life, in the Parish Church of 
Barnes, and in the Cathedral of St. Paul’. By HEnry 
MELVILL, B.D., late Canon of St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
5s. each. Sold separately. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I. 


The Parity of the consequences of Adam’s Transgression and Christ’s Death— 
The Song of Simeon—The Days of Old—Omissions of Scripture—The 
- Madman in Sport—Peace, Peace, when there is no Peace—A very lovely 
Song—This is that King Ahaz—Ariel—New Wine and Old Bottles— 
Demas—Michael and the Devil—The Folly of Excessive Labour—St. 
Paul at Philippi—Believing a Lie—The Prodigal Son—The Foolishness 
‘of zp tesehing Knowledge and Sorrow—The Unjust Steward—The Man 

born blind. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. I]. 


Rejoicing as in Spoil— Satan a Copyist— The binding the Tares into 
Bundles— Two walking together—Agreeing with the Adversary—God 
speaking to Moses—Hoping in Mercy—Faith as a Grain of Mustard 
Seed—Mary’s Recompense—War in Heaven—Glory into Shame—The 
Last Judgment—Man like to Vanity—God so Loved the World—Saul— 
And what shall this Man do?—The Sickness and Death of Elisha—Abiding 
in our Callings—Trinity Sunday. 


Sermons on Certain of the Less 
Prominent Facts and References in Sacred Story. By HENRY 
MELVILL, B.D., late Canon of St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
5s. each. Sold separately. 


CONTENTS OF VOL, !. 


The Faith of Joseph on his Death-bed—Angels as Remembrancers—The Burning 
of the Magical Books—The Parting Hymn—Czsar’s Household—The 
Sleepless Night—The Well of Bethlehem—The Thirst of Christ—The 
second Delivery of the Lord’s Prayer—Peculiarities in the Miracle in the 
Coasts of Decapolis—The Latter Rain—The Lowly Errand—Nehemiah 
before Artaxerxes—Jabez. 


CONTENTS OF VOL. Il. 

The Young Man in the Linen Cloth—The Fire on the Shore—The Finding the 
Guest-Chamber—The Spectre’s Sermon a truism—-Various Opinions—The 
Misrepresentations of Eve—Seeking, after Finding—The Bird’s Nest— 
Angels our Guardians in trifles—The appearance of failure—Simon the 
Cyrenian—The power of the Eye—Pilate’s Wife—Examination of Cain. 
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Logic and Life, with other are 


By the Rey. H. S. Howat M.A., Senior Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


sia me Life—The Venture of Reason—The Spirit and its Interpretation— 
he Cost of Moral Movement—Christ the Justification of a Suffering 
World The Sacrifice of Innocence—The Sacrifice of the Fallen—The 
Sacrifice of the Man—The Sacrifice of the Redeemed—The Spiritual Eye 
—The Breaking of Dreams—Sheep and Shepherd—Love the Law of Life 
—The Blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost—The Meekness of God—The Powers that be—The Sword of St. 
Michael—The Kingdom of Righteousness—The Pruning of the Vine— 

The Sleep and the Waking 


Practical Sermons. By the Rev. PETER 
Tuomas Ouvry, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; Vicar 
of Wing, in the County of Buckingham. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


The Soul in its Probation: Sermons 
Preached at the Church of S. Alban the Martyr, Holborn, 
on the Sundaysin Lent, 1873. By the Rev. F. N. OXENHAM, 
M.A. 8vo. 55. 


The Doctrine of the Cross: specially 
in its relation to the Troubles of Life. Sermons preached 
during Lent in the Parish Church of New Windsor by HENRY 
J. Exvxiison, M.A. (sometime Vicar of Windsor), Honorary 
Chaplain to the Queen, Honorary Canon of Christ Church, and 
Rector of Haseley, Oxon. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


Pleadings for Christ. Sermons, Doc- 
trinal and Practical, preached in St, Andrew’s Church, Liver- 
pool, By Wrii1AM Lerroy, M.A., Incumbent. Crown 
8vo. 65. 





Wiaterloo Place, London 


7. Religious Cducation. 


A Key to Christian 


tice, founded on the Church Catechism. 


Doctrine and Prac- 
By the Rev. JoHN 


HENRY BiuntT, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of ‘‘The Annotated 


Book of Common Prayer,” &c. &c. 


New Edition. Small 8vo. 


2s. 6d. Also a Cheap Edition, 15. 6d. 
Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 


“Of cheap and reliable text-books of 
this nature there has hitherto been a 
great want. We are often asked to re- 
commend books for use in Church Sun- 
day-schools, and we therefore take this 
opportunity of saying that we know of 
none more likely to be of service both 
to teachers and scholars than these 
* Keys.’” — CHURCHMAN’S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE. 

“This is another of Mr. Blunt's 
most useful manuals, with all the pre- 
cision of a school-book, yet diverging 


into matters of practical application so 
freely as to make it most serviceable, 
either as a teacher's suggestion-book, 
or as an intelligent pupil's reading- 
book.” —LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

“Will be very useful for the higher 
classes in Sunday-schools, or rather 
Jor the fuller instruction of the Sunday- 
school teachers themselves, where the 
parish priest is wise enough to devote a 
certain time regularly to thetr prepara- 
tion for their voluntary task.” —UNIon 
Review. 


Household Theology: a Handbook of 


Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer 
Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, 


GEC SeLC. 


By the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A., 


Editor of ‘* The Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” etc. etc. 


New Edition. Small 8vo. 


35. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 

The Bible—The Prayer Book—The Church—Table of Dates—Ministerial Offices 
—Divine Worship—The Creeds—A Practical Summary of Christian 
Doctrine—The Great Christian Writers of Early Times—Ancient and 
Modern Heresies and Sects—The Church Calendar—A short explanation 
of Words used in Church History and Theology—Index. 
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Rudiments of Theology. A First Book 


for Students. 


By JoHN PILKINGTON Norris, D.D., Arch- 


deacon of Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 


Manchester. 


“It ts altogether a remarkable book. 
We have seldom seen clear, incisive 
reasoning, orthodox teaching, and 
wide-mindedness in such happy com- 
bination.’—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

“A most useful book for theological 
students in the earlier part of their 
course. . . . The book is one for 
which the Church owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Canon Norris, combining, as 
tt does, orthodoxy and learning, and 
logical accuracy of definition with real 
charity.. We heartily commend it,”— 
Joun Butt. 

“We can recommend this book to 
theological students as a useful and 
compendious manual. Itis clear and 
well arranged, . . . and may be 
profitably used by candidates for or- 
dination,” —SPECTATOR. 

“This unpretending work supplies 
a real desideratum. sgh SERS 
to lead us from the shifting sands of 
human systems to the solid ground of 
Divine revelation, wisely recognising 
as tts most trustworthy interpreters 
those who came nearest to its times, 
and directing the student’s mind to 


Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 


‘what the early Fathers thought and 
wrote in the days when the Church's 
theologians had to hold their own 
against an adverse world.’”—GUAR- 
DIAN. 

“ This work was prepared as ahand- 
book for theological students. But tt 
ts to reach a far wider field. Itts 
capable af doing a most important ser- 
vice among all classes. We have sel- 
dom, ifever, met a more satisfactory 
or a clearer presentation of the funda- 
mental facts of theology than those 
given in these pages. . . . The 
author has the rare faculty—tt 
amounts really to genius—of med 
just the thing that ought to be said, 
and of presenting any truth in such a 
shape that the reader can easily take 
hold of it and make it hisown. . . . 
We commend this work to Churchmen 
generally as one from which all can 
derive profit. To the Clergy it will 
serve as a model method of dogmatic 
teaching, and to the laity it will be a 
rich storehouse of information con- 
cerning the things to be believed.” — 
CHURCHMAN (NEw York), 


The Young Churchman’s Companion 


to the Prayer Book, By 


the Rev. J. W. GEpcE, M.A., 


Winchester Diocesan Inspector of Schools for West Surrey 


and the Channel Islands, 


(Recommended by the late and 


present Lord Bishops of Winchester.) New Edition, 16mo, 


Is. 6d., or in Paper Covers, Is. 


The Three Parts may also 


be had separately in Paper Covers, 6d. each. 


Part 


I,—MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER AND LITANY., 


Part II,.—BAPTISMAL AND CONFIRMATION SERVICES, 
Part II]. —THr Hoty CoMMUNION, 
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A Catechism on Gospel History, in- 


culcating Church Doctrine. 
WELL, M.A. Third Edition. 


“This work has deservedly reached 
a third edition. Originally composed 
when its author was at Leeds, its 
usefulness was tested in the parish 
church schools there. It has since 
been enlarged and carefully revised, 
and will be found exceedingly well 


By the Rev. SAMUEL KETTLE- 
Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


religious instruction to their own 
children, as well as for teachers gen- 
erally.” —NATIONAL CHURCH. 

“ Sunday-school teachers and others 
engaged in the instruction of the young 
will find in tts pages many useful 
suggestions.”’—ROCK. 


suited for the use of parents in giving 


A Help to Catechizing. For the Use of 


Clergymen, Schools, and Private Families. By JAMES BEAVEN, 
D.D., formerly Professor of Divinity in the University of King’s 
College, Toronto. New Edition. 18mo, 2s, 


Catechetical Exercises on the Apostles’ 
Creed; chiefly from Bp. Pearson. By EDWaRD BICKER- 
STETH, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 


Questions illustrating the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Church of England, with Proofs from Holy 
Scripture, and the Primitive Church, By EDwarD BICKER- 
STETH, D.D,, Dean of Lichfield. Sixth Edition. Small 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


Manual of Confirmation, Comprising 
—1. A General Account of the Ordinance. 2. The Baptismal 
Vow, and the English Order of Confirmation, with Short 
Notes, Critical and Devotional. 3. Meditations and Prayers 
on Passages of Holy Scripture, in connexion with the Ordi- 
nance. With a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens 
how to prepare themselves for their first Communion. By 
EDWARD MEyRIcK GOULBURN, D.D., D,C.L., Dean of Nor- 
wich. Ninth Edition. Small 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
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The Religious Training of Children. 


By JoHN WYLDE, M.A., Vicar of S. Saviour’s, Leeds, formerly 


Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Small 8vo. Is. 6d. 


Church Principles on the Basis of the 


Church Catechism, for the 


advanced Classes in Sunday and other Schools. 


Use of Teachers, and the more 
By the Rev. 


JouN MacsetTH, LL.D., Rector of Killegney, one of the 
Examiners under the Board of Religious Education of the 


General Synod of the Church of Ireland. Small 8vo. 


Is. 


Easy Lessons Addressed to Candidates 


for Confirmation. 


By JOHN PILKINGTON Norris, D.D., 


Archdeacon of Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 


Small 8vo. 


“An admirable hand-book on con- 
firmation. It is sound, scriptural, 
plain and practical. It brings out 
only important points, and is not over- 
loaded with unessential things. Be- 
sides, it has the rare merit of being 
adapted to persons of varying ages.” — 
CuHuURCHMAN (NEw York), 

“Ts so arranged as to convey the 
teaching of the Catechism to those who, 
from early disadvantages, are unable 
to commit it to memory. Earnest 
counsels are appended for the guidance 
of the confirmed in maturer years.’ — 
NATIONAL CHURCH, 

“The Canon aims in the first nine 
lessons to transfuse the substance of the 
Catechism into a form which such 
persons could readily apprehend; and 
in this he has entirely succeeded. His 
little book, however, is equally well 


of Manchester. 


Is. 6d. 


adapted for betier educated candidates, 
whose interest in the time-honoured 
formula so often repeated will probably 
be stimulated afresh by the novelty of 
the arrangement. Canon Norris's ex- 
planations are thoroughly clear, and 
tt is needless to say that his teaching 
is sound and moderate.”—ScoTTisu 
GUARDIAN. 

“A valuable little work, in which 
the principal points of the Church's 
teaching are clearly and fully set forth. 
The remarks on the Sacraments are 
exceedingly good, and although these 
‘Lessons’ are primarily intended for 
those who are preparing for confirm- 
ation, they might with advantage be 
studied by those who, having passed 
this stage, are desirous of refreshing 
their memories respecting the doctrines 
they profess to believe.’—Rock. 


Catechesis; or, Christian Instruction 


preparatory to Confirmation and First Communion. 


By 


CHARLES WoRDsworRTH, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s, 
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Manuals of Religious Instruction. 


Edited by JoHN PILKINGTON Norris, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. 





3 Volumes. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Sold separately. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
THE PRAYER BOOK. 


Keys to Christian Knowledge. 
Seven Volumes, Small 8vo. 15. 6d. each, sold separately. 
The 2s. 6d, Edition may still be had. 


Edited by the Rev. JoHN Henry Buunt, M.A., F.S.A., 
Editor of the ‘‘ Annotated Bible,” ‘* Annotated Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,” etc. ete. 


A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF THE 
HOLY BIBLE. 


A KEY TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
A KEY TO CHURCH HISTORY (ANCIENT). 
A KEY TO CHURCH HISTORY (MopeEry). 


A KEY TO CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND PRAC- 
TICE (founded on the Church Catechism), 


Edited by JoHN PILKINGTON Norris, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester, 
Editor of the ‘‘ New Testament with Notes ”’ etc. 

A KEY TO THE NARRATIVE OF THE FOUR 

_ GOSPELS. . 

A KEY TO THE NARRATIVE OF THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES. 


@Aaterloo Place, London 





8. Ailegories and Cales. 


Allegories and Tales. 


E. HEYGATE, M.A., Rector of Brighstone. 


“Tt ts eminently original, and every 
one of its sixty-three short allegories is a 
story that the dullest child willread and 
the intelligent child will understand 
and enjoy. Grave thought, kindly rail- 
lery, biting sarcasm, grim humour, sin- 
cere indignation, wise counsel, a broad 
charity, and other characteristics, run 
through the allegories, many of which 
are highly poetical and good models of 
that style of composition.” —EDINBURGH 
Courant. 

“Mr, Heygate’s volume contains about 
stxty short tales or allegories, all rife 
with good teaching, plainly set forth, 
and written in a very engaging and 
attractive style. Asa present for chil- 
dren this book would be at once accept- 
able and beneficial. It can be highly 
commended.” —CHURCH HERALD. 

“There ave both grace and precision 
about these ‘ Allegories a Tales,’ 
which make them charming to read 


Sacred Allegories. 


By the Rev. W. 


Crown 8vo. 55. 


either for young or for old. The stories 
are some of them quaint, some of them 
picturesque, all of them pleasant; and 
the moral they inclose shines out soft 
and clear as through a crystal. This 
ts a book that may be recommended for 
a present, not only for young people, but 
Jor those of larger growth.” —ATHEN- 
UM. 

“<The Rector of Brighstone has the 
gift of writing moral and spiritual 
lessons for the young in the most at- 
tractive fashion. Hts ‘Allegories and 
Tales are excellent specimens of stories, 
with a moral, in which the moral is 
not obtrusive and yet ts not lost.”— 
ENGLISH INDEPENDENT. 

‘\A book of very great beauty and 
power. Mr, Heygate is a thoughtful, 
earnest and able writer, on whom more 
than any one is fallen in a striking 
manner the mantle of the great author 
of ‘ Agathos.’”—JouN BULL. 


The Shadow of the 


Cross—The Distant Hills—The Old Man’s Home—The King’s 


Messengers. By the Rey. 
Fellow of Merton College, 
With numerous Illustrations. 


5S. 


The Four Allegories may be had separately, 


tions. 16mo. Is. each. 


WILLIAM ADaAms, M.A, late 
Oxford. Presentation Edition. 
4to, Also a Crown 8vo Edition, 


with Illustra- 
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Edwy the Fair, or the First Chron- 


icle of Aiscendune. 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 


“The volume will possess a strong 
interest, especially for the young, and 
be useful, too, for thoughin form a tale, 
tt may be classed among ‘ the side-lights 
of history.’” —STANDARD. 

“ Altogether the book shows great 
thought and careful study of the man- 
ners and customs of those early Saxon 
times.” —JOHN Butt. 

“ We shall be glad when Mr. Crake 
takes up his pen once more, to give us 
a further instalment of the annals of 
the House of Jiscendune.”—CHURCH 
TIMES, 

“*4 very interesting and well-written 
story of Saxon times—the times of 
Dunstan and the hapless Edwy. The 
author has evidently taken great pains 
to examine into the real history of the 


A Tale of the Days of Saint Dunstan, 
By the Rev. A. D. CRAKE, 
of the Church under the Roman Empire,” etc. ete. 
35. 6a. 


B.A., Author of the ‘ History 
Third 


period. We can scarcely imagine it 
possible that tt should be anything else 
than a great favourite.”—LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN. 

“*Tt ts one of the best historical tales 
for the young that has been published 
for a long time.” —NoNCONFORMIST, 

“Written with much spirit and a 
careful attention to the best authorities 
on the history of the period of which he 
treats.” NATIONAL CHURCH. 

“ The facts upon which the Chronicle 
ts based have been carefully brought 
together from a variety of sources, and 
great skill has been shown in the con- 
struction of the narrative. The aim 
of the. author ts certainly a good one, 
and his efforts have been attended with a 
considerable amount of success.” —ROCK. 


Alfgar the Dane, or the Second Chron- 


icle of A‘scendune, 


A Tale. 


By the Rev. A. D. CRAKE, 


B.A., Author of the. ‘‘ History of the Church under the 


? 


Roman Empire,” etc. etc. 


35. 6d. 


" Mr. Crake’s ‘Chronicles of AE scen- 
dune’ have their second instalment in 
‘Alfear the Dane,' a youth who is 
saved from the massacre on S. Brice’s 
night to meet with many capital ad- 
ventures.”—GUARDIAN, 

“« Sure to be excessively popular with 
boys, and we look forward with great 
interest to the Third Chronicle, which 
qill tell of the Norman invasion.” — 
CuurcH TIMEs. 

“Asin his former production, Mr. 
Crake seems to have taken great pains 
to be correct in his facts, and he has, we 
really believe, combined accuracy with 
liveliness. Schoolboys, not at Bloxham 
only, ought to be very grateful to him; 
though in thus speaking we by no 
means intend to imply that seniors 


Third Edition. Crown $8vo. 


will not find this little book both inter- 
esting and instructive. Its tone ts as 
excellent as that of Mr. Crake’s pre- 
vious tale.” CHURCH QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW. 

“ Here, strung together with char- 
acters in harmony with the times, is a 
thoroughly well-written history of the 
later Danish invasions of England. 
.... As a tale his work ts interest- 
ing; as a history it is of very consider- 
able value.” —NONCONFORMIST. 

“Tt ts not often that a writer com- 
bines so completely the qualities which 
go to make up the historian and the 
novelist, but Mr. Crake has this happy 
conjunction of facuities in an eminent 
degree.”"—-STANDARD. 
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The Rival Heirs; being the Third and 
Last Chronicle of Aiscendune. By A. D, CRAKE, B.A., 
Author of ‘‘ History of the Church under the Roman Empire,” 
etc. etc. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The Gate of Paradise. A Dream of 


Easter Eve. By Epiru S. JAcos. Sixth Edition. 16mo. Is. 


The Vision of the Holy Child. An 


Allegory. By Eprru §S. JAcos, Author of **The Gate of 
Paradise.” Square 16mo._ Is, 6d. 


Semele; or, The Spirit of Beauty: a 
Venetian Tale. By the Rev. J. D. MEREWEATHER, B.A. 
English Chaplain at Venice. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Hillford Confirmation. <A Tale. 


By M. C. PHILLPoTTs. New Edition. 16mo, Is. 


A. Dream of the Atonement. An 
Allegory. With Illustrations, r6mo, 2s. 6a. 





Waterloo Place, London 
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Bossuet 
By H. L. SIDNEY LEAR, 


and his 


Crown $vo. 


Contemporaries. 
35. 6d. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Christian Biographies. ” 


““Tt contains so many interesting 


“ Bossuet’s daily life, his style of 


facts that it may be profitably read preaching, his association with the 


even by those who already know the 
man and the period.””—S PECTATOR. 


stirring political, social, and ecclesias- 
tical events of his time, are presented 


“ Here ts a clear and good work, the in a simple but picturesque way.”— 
product of thorough industry and of Dairy News, 


honest mind.”—NONCONFORMIST. 


“We are always glad to welcome a 


“All biography is delightful, and fresh work from the graceful pen of the 


this story of Bossuet ts eminently so.” 
—NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambrai. 


Biographical Sketch. By H. L. StipNEY LEAR. 


35. 6d. 


author of ‘A Dominican Artist,’”— 
SATURDAY ReEvIEw. 


A 


Crown 8yvo. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Christian Biographies.” 


“ Those who know—and we may 
SJairly ask, who does not ?—the charm- 
ing books which we have already had 
trom the present writer, will need 
nothing more than the announcement 
of it to make them welcome this new ac- 
count of the life of the saintly Fénelon.” 
—CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“The history of the Church offers 
Jew more attractive biographies than 
that of the great Archbishop, whom 
everybody appreciated save his king.” 
—GUARDIAN, 

“ The delightful volume under notice 
will add much to the well-deserved re- 
putation of its author.” —CHURCH 
TIMES. 

“The writer has found a subject 
which suits her genius, and she handles 
tt with both skilland sympathy. .. . 
The account of his life at Cambrai is 
one of the most delightful narratives 
that we have ever read. It would 


be scarcely too much to extend the same 
praise to the whole book.” —SPECTATOR,. 

““Fénelon ws thoroughly readable, 
and is much more than a biographical 
sketch. There are nearly 500 pages, 
and there are very few which fail to 
give a reader something for glad 
or serious thought..—NoTES AND 
QUERIES, 

“We doubt much whether the real 
man was ever so vividly portrayed 
or his portratt so elegantly framed as 
in this choice and readable book,”— 
WATCHMAN. 

“One of the great charms of this 
work consists in the letters scattered 
up and down its pages, some addressed 
to his royal pupil, and others to his 
Sriends. The sweet nature and singu- 
lar fascination of the Archbishop shine 
forth conspicuously tn these self-reve- 
lations, which breathe a truly religious 
sptrit.”—ENGLISH INDEPENDENT. 
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A. Christian Painter of the Nineteenth 


Century ; being the Life of 
SIpNEY LEAR. Crown 8vo. 


Hippolyte Flandrins By H. L. 
35. 6d, 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Christian Biographies.” 


‘* This is a touching and instructive 
story of a life singularly full of nobil- 
tty, affection, and grace, and it is 
worthily told.” —SPECTATOR. 

“ Sympathetic, popular, and free, 
almost to a fault, from technicalities. 

. . The book is welcome as a not 
untimely memorial to a man who 
deserves to be held up as an example.” 
—SaATURDAY REVIEW. 

“The vecord of a life marked by 
exalted aims, and crowned by no small 


amount of honour and success, cannot 
but be welcome to earnest students of 
all kinds. . . There are many 
Fine pieces of criticism in this book,— 
utterances of Flandrin’s which show 
the clear wit of the man, his candour, 
and self-balanced judgment. . “% 
We have written enough to show h 
interesting the book is.” —ATHENZUM. 

“This is a charming addition to 
biographical literature.” NOTES AND 
QUERIES. 


A. Dominican Artist: A Sketch of the 


Life of the Rev. Pére Besson, of the Order of St. Dominic. 


By H. L. Srpney LEAR, 


Crown 8vo. 


38. 6d. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Christian Biographies.” 


“The author of the Life of Pére 
Besson writes with a grace and refine- 
ment of devotional feeling peculiarly 
suited toa subject-matter which suffers 
beyond most others from any coarse- 
ness of touch. It would be difficult to 
find ‘the simplicity and purity of a 
holy life’ more exquisitely illustrated 
than in Father Besson’s career, both 
before and after his joining the Domi- 
nican Order under the auspices of 
Lacordaire.... Certainly we have 
never come across what could more 
strictly be termed in the truest sense 
‘the life of a beautiful soul. The 
author has done wellin presenting to 
English readers this singularly grace- 
ful biography, in which aliwho can ap- 
preciate genuine simplicity and noble- 
ness of Christian character will find 
much to admire and little or nothing 
to condewin.”’ SATURDAY Review. 

“Tt would indeed have been a de- 
ploratle omission had so exquisite a 
biography been by any neglect lost to 

. English readers, and had a character 


so perfect in its simple and complete 
devotion been withheld from our 
admiration. . . . . But we have 
dwelt too long already on this fascinat- 
ing book, and must now leave it to our 
veaders.’"—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

“(A beautiful and most interesting 
sketch of the late Pére Besson, an 
artist who forsook the easel for the 
altar.”—CuuRCcH TimEs. 

“* Whatever a reader may think of 
Péve Besson’s profession as a monk, 
no one will doubt his goodness; no one 
can fail to profit who will patiently 
read his life, as here written by a 
friend, whose sole defect is in being 
slightly unctuous,” —ATHENAUM. 

“The story of Pére Besson’s life is 
one of much interest, and told with 
simplicity, candour, and good feeling.” 
—SPECTATOR, 

“* We strongly recommend it to our 
readers. Itts a charming biography, 
that willdelight and edify bothold and 
young.” —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
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The Life of Madame Louise de France, 


Daughter of Louis XV., also known as the Mother Térése ile 


S. Augustin. 


By H. L. StpNey LEAR. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Christian Biographies.” 


“ Such a record of deep, earnest, self- 
sacrificing piety, beneath the surface of 
Parisian life, during what we all re- 
gardas the worst age of French godless- 
ness, ought to teach us all a lesson of hope 
and faith, let appearances be what they 
may. Here, from out of the court and 


Samily of LouisXV.theretssues this Ma- 
dame Louise, whose life is set before us 
as a specimen of as calm andunworldly 
devotion—of a devotion, too, full of 
shrewd sense and practical adminis- 
trative talent—as any we have ever 
met with.” —LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 


The Revival of Priestly Life in the 


Seventeenth Century in France. 


CHARLES DE CONDREN— 


S. PuiLtip NERI and CARDINAL DE BERULLE—S. VINCENT 
DE PAUL— SAINT SULPICE and JEAN JACQUES OLIER, 


By H. L. Srpney Lear. 


Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d, 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Christian Biographies.” 


“4 book the authorship of which 
will command the respect of all who 
can honour sterling worth. No Chris- 
tian, to whatever denomination he 


Life of S. Francis de Sales. 


SIDNEY LEAR. Crown 8vo. 


may belong, can read without quick 
sympathy and emotion these touching 
sketches of the early Ovatorians and the 
Lazarists.” —STANDARD. 


|S Sd as 


35. 6d. 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Christian Biographies.” 


“Tt is written with the delicacy, 
Sreshness, and absence of all affecta- 
tion which characterized the former 
works by the same hand, and which 
render these books so very much more 
pleasant reading than, are religious 
biographies in general. The character 
of S. Francis de Sales, Bishop of 
Geneva, ts a charming one. His un- 
affected humility, his freedom from 
dogmatism in an age when dogma 
was placed above religion, his freedom 
from bigotry in an age of persecution, 
were alike admirable.” —STANDARD. 

“The author of ‘A Dominican 
Artist, in writing this new life of the 
wise and loving Bishop and Prince of 
Geneva, has aimed less at historical 
or ecclesiastical investigation than at 
a vivid and natural representation of 
the inner mind and life of the subject 
of his biography, as it can be traced in 


his own writings and in those of his 
most intimate and affectionate friends. 
The book is written with the grave and 
guiet grace which characterizes the 
productions of its author, and cannot 
fail to please those readers who can 
sympathize with all forms of goodness 
and devotion to noble purpose.”— 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

‘© A book which contains the record 
ofa life as sweet, pure, and noble, as 
any man by divine help, granted to 
devout sincerity of soul, has been per- 
mitted to live upon earth. The ex- 
ample of this gentle but resolute and 
energetic spirit, wholly dedicated to 
the highest conceivable good, offering 
ttself/, with all the temporal uses of 
mental existence, to the service of in- 
finite and eternal beneficence, ts ex- 
tremely touching. It is a book worthy 
of acceptance,” —DaiLy NrEws. 
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Henri Perreyve. 


By A. Gratry, Prétre 


de l’Oratoire, Professeur de Morale Evangélique 4 la Sorbonne, 


et Membre de l’Académie Frangaise. 


permission. With Portrait. 
8vo. 35. 6d. - 


Translated by special 
By H. L. Stipney Lear. Crown 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Christian Biographies.” 


“A most touching and powerful 
piece of biography, interspersed with 
profound reflections on personal reli- 
eion, and on the prospects of Chris- 
tiantty.”—CHURCH REVIEW, 

“The works of the translator of 
Henri Perreyve form, for the most 
part, a series pe een biographies 
which have obtained a larger share 0 
popularity than is generally accorded 
to books of this description. . . . 
The description of his last days wii 
probably be read with yreater interest 
than any other part of the book ; - 
senting as tt does an example of forti- 
tude under suffering, and resignation, 
when cut off so soon after entering upon 
a much-coveted and usesul career, of 
rare occurrence in this age of sel/- 
assertion. This is, in fact, the essen- 
tial teaching of the entire volume.” 
—Morninc Post. 

“ Those who take a pleasure in read- 
ing a beautiful account of a beautiful 
character would do well to procure the 
Life of ‘Henri Perreyve. . . . We 
would especially recommend the book 
for the perusal of English priests, who 
may learn many a holy lesson from 


the devoted spirit in which the subject 
of the memoir gave himself up to the 
duties of his sacred office, and to the 
cultivation of the graces with which he 
was endowed.”—CHURCH TIMES. 

**Tt is easy to see that Henri Per- 
reyve was a Roman Catholic priest 
of no ordinary type. With com- 


of paratively little of what Protestants 


call superstition, with great courage 
and sincerity, witha nature singularly 
guileless and noble, his priestly voca- 
tion, although pursued, according to 
Ais biographer, with unbridled zeal, 
did not stifie his human sympathies 
and aspirations. He could not believe 
that his faith compelled him ‘to re- 
nounce sense and reason,’ or that a 
priest was not free to speak, act, ana 
think like other men. Indeed, the 
AbbE Gratry makes a kind of apology 
for his friend's free-speaking in this 
respect, and endeavours to explain 
it, Perreyve was the beloved disciple 
of Lacordatre, who left him ail his 
manuscripts, notes, and papers, and 
he himself attained the position of a 
great pulpit orator.” — Patt MALL 
GAZETTE. ’ 


Church Memorials and Characteristics; 
being a Church History of the six First Centuries. By the late 
WitiiaM Roserts, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. Edited by his Son, 
ARTHUR RoBERTS, M.A., Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk, 


8vo. 75. 6d. 


Walter Kerr Hamilton, Bishop of Salis- 
bury. A Sketch by HENRY Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor at 


Oxford, Second Edition. 


8vo. 


2s. 6d. 
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Essays, Historical and Theological. 
‘By J. B. Moztry, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. Two 


Vols. 8vo. 245. 


CONTENTS. 


Volume I.—Introduction and Memoir 


of the Author—Lord Strafford—Arch- 


bishop Laud—Carlyle’s Cromwell—Luther. 

Volume II.—Dr. Arnold—Blancho White—Dr. Pusey’s Sermon—The Book of 
Job—Maurice’s Theological Essays—Indian Conversion—The Argument 
of Design—The Principle of Causation considered in Opposition to Atheis- 
tic Theorics—In Memoriam—List of the Author’s Articles and Works. 


“ These volumes, we cannot doubt, 
will be eagerly welcomed and largely 
read. They contain specimens, well 
selected, and extending over a period 
of thirty years, of the work of a great 
mind ; the real greatness of which was, 
indeed, well known to ail students of 
theology... . We trace in every page 
the handwriting of a mind which, 
though tt may look with keen interest 
on all the varying movements of 
thought, in days past and present, and 
though it can handle with the grasp 
of a master any form of thought with 
which tt comes to deal, yet is evidently 
a mind of deep, quiet reflection, facing 
alone before God the great questions 
of Truth and Being, ‘brooding’ over 
them (to use his own expression) until 
they take definite shape, never suffer- 
ing them to come forth in the shape of 
that crude suggestion and hazy specula- 
tion so fashionable in these days, which 
touch many truths without really 
grasping them, and raise many ques- 
tions but thoroughly answer none... . 
We hope we have said enough to give 
our readers some idea of these remark- 
able volumes, and to induce them to 
study them as a whole, Many other 
features might fairly claim notice; but 
these may be left to speak for themselves. 
As we read, we grieve more and more 
that it has pleased God to call from us 
so able a champion of His truth, and 
one hardly more impressive by the 
strength of his argument than by ‘ the 
quietness and confidence’ of his 
spirit.” GUARDIAN. 

“We have said enough, we trust, 
to induce our readers to study these 


volumes for thenselves. They will find 
in them much that will bear, not one, 
but many perusals.”—SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW. 

“ These essays will be welcome even 
beyond the circle of those who, during 
his lifetime, had any knowledge of, or 
acquaintance with, their author. They 
are the products of a lucid, comprehen- 
sive,and powerful mind; the mind of one 
who was a student and a thinker, but 
who, by his vivid grasps of ideas, his firme 
faith in the principles he had made his 
own, and his faculty of impressive 
illustration, had much of the facility 
which is usually acguired only in the 
actual experience of the world.”— 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“* Selected from the earliest as well 
as the latest of Dr. Mozley’s writings, 
this collection represents not only the 
Sullextent of his mental powers, but also 
the course and ultimate issue of his in- 
tellectual career; for as it was by ten- 
acity of purpose and determination of 
will that he obtained for his opinions 
recognition and esteem, so also, owing 
to his argumentative tenacity and in- 
tensity of aim, some of these essays, if 
the prophecy may be hazarded, will re- 
tain a lasting place in literature,”— 
ATHEN#ZUM. 

“These Essays stand above the line 
of ephemeral literature. For the 
more experienced student of history 
zt would be difficult to name a more 
positively refreshing book. Dr. Mozley 
was a hard hitter, and few writers 
have been able to strike so decisively 
on the weak points of an adversary’s 
case.”” —CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
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A Key to the Knowledge of Church 


History (Ancient). 


Edited by the Rev. JoHN HENRY BLUNT, 


M.A., F.S.A., Editor of ‘*The Annotated Book of Common 


Prayer,” etc. etc. 
Is. 6d. 


Small 8vo. 


2s. 6d. Also a Cheap Edition, 


Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 


“It offers a short and condensed 
account of the origin, growth, and con- 
dition of the Church in all parts of the 
world, from A.D. 1 down to the end of 
the Jifteenth century. Mr. Blunt's 
Jirst object has been conciseness, and 
this has been admirably carried out, 
and to students of Church history this 
feature will readily recommend itself. 
As an elementary work ‘A Key’ will 
be specially valuable, inasmuch as it 
points out certain definite lines of 
thought, by which those who enjoy the 


tories. At the same time tt ts but fair 

to Mr. Blunt to remark that, for general 

readers, the little volume contains 

everything that could be consistently 

expected in a volume of its character.” 
—Pus ic OPINION. 

“Tt contains some concise notes on 
Church History, compressed into a 
small compass, and we think it ts 
likely to be useful as a book of refer- 
ence.”’—JOHN BuLt. 

“A very terse and reliable collec- 
tion of the main facts and incidents 


_ opportunity may be guided in reading 


connected with Church History.”— 
the statements of more elaborate his- 


Rock. 


A Key to the Knowledge of Church 
History (Modern), Edited by the Rev. JoHN HENRY BLUNT, 
M.A., F.S.A., Editor of ‘* The Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer,” etc. etc. Small 8vo. 25. 6d. Alsoa Cheap Edition, 
Is. 6a, ; 

Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Keys to Christian Knowledge.” 


The Reformation of the Church of 
England ; its History, Principles, and Results. By the Rev. 
JoHN HENRY BuiunNT, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of ‘‘ The Anno- 
tated Book of Common Prayer,” etc. ete. Two Vols. 8vo, 

Vol. I. A.D. 1514-1547. Its progress during the reign of 
\ “Henry Vilive rss. 
Vol. Il. a.D. 1547-1662. From the death of Henry VIII. 


to the Restoration of the Church after the Common- 
wealth. 


Perranzabuloe, the Lost Church Found; 


or, The Church of England not a New Church, but Ancient, 
Apostolical, and Independent, and a Protesting Church Nine 
Hundred Years before the Reformation. By the Rev. C. T. 
CoLLins TRELAWNY, M.A., late Rectorof Timsbury, Somerset. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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Amalie Von Lasaulx. An Old Catholic 


Sister of Charity and Confessor, 1815-1872. By H. LECOULTRE, 


Translated by LADY DURAND. 


paper cover, Is, 


Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. ; or in 


The Principles of Catholic Reform ; 


or, The Harmony of Catholicism and Civilization. 
ences of 1878 in the Cirque d’Hiver, Paris. 
Translated by LADY DURAND. 


Loyson, Priest. 


Confer- 
By HYACINTHE 
Crown 8yo, 


3s. 6d.; or in paper cover, 3s. 


The Life of Alexander Lycurgus, 


Archbishop of the Cyclades. 


Introduction by the BisHop OF LINCOLN. 
3s. 6d.; or in paper cover, 39. 


Historical Narratives. 


By F. M. F. SKENE. With an 
Crown 8vo. 


From the Russian. 


By H. C. Romanorr, Author of ‘‘ Sketches of the Rites and 


Customs of the Greco-Russian Church,” etc. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Sketches of the Rites and Customs of 


the Greco-Russian Church. By H. C. RoMANOFF. 


With an 


Introductory Notice by the Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’’ 


Second Edition. 


“The volume before us is anything 
but a formal liturgical treatise. It 
might be more valuable to afew scholars 
if it were, but it would certainly fail 
to obtain perusal at the hands of the 
great magority of those whom the 
writer, not unreasonably, hopes to 
attract by the narrative style she has 
adopted. What she has set before us 
ts a series of brief outlines, which, by 
their simple effort to clothe the infor- 
mation given us in a living garb, 
reminds us of a once-popular child’s 
book which we remember a generation 
ago, called ‘Sketches of Human Man- 
ners.’” —CHURCH TIMES. 

“« The twofold object of this work is 


Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 


‘to present the English with correct 
descriptions of the ceremonies of the 
Greco-Russian Church, and at the 
same time with pictures of domestic 
lifein Russian homes, especially those 
of the clergy and the middle class of 
nobles;’ and, beyond question, the 
author's labour has been so far suc- 
cessful that, whilst her Church scenes 
may be commended as a sertes of most 
dramatic and picturesque tableaux, 
her soctal sketches enable us to look at 
certain points beneath the surface of 
Russian life, and materially enlarge 
our knowledge of a country concerning 
which we have still a very great deal 
to learn.” —ATHENAUM. 
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Life of S. Vincent de Paul. 


duction by the Rev. R. F. 


With Intro- 
Witson, M.A., Prebendary of 


Salisbury and Vicar of Rownhams, and Chaplain to the Bishop 


of Salisbury. Crown 8vo. 


“A mostreadable volume, illustrat- 
ing plans and arrangements, which 
from the circumstances of the day are 
invested with peculiar interest.”— 
ENGLISH CHURCHMAN,. 

“All will be pleased at reading the 
present admirably written narrative, 
in which we do not know whether to 
admtre more the candour and earnest- 
ness of the writer or his plain, sensible, 
and agreeable style.”.—WREKLY RkE- 
GISTER. 

“We trust that this deeply interest- 
ing and beautifully written biography 
will be extensively circulated in Eng- 
land.” —CuurRcH HERALD. 

“ We heartily recommend the intro- 
duction to the study of all concerned 
with ordinations.” —GUARDIAN. 

“We are glad that S. Vincent de 
Paul, one of the most remarkable men 


Qs. 


produced by the Gallican Church, has 
at last found a competent English 
biographer, The volume before us has 
evidently béen written with conscien- 
tious care and scrupulous industry. 
It ts based on the best authorities, 
which have been compared with praise- 
worthy diligence; its style is clear, 
elegant, and unambitious; and it 
shows a fine appreciation of the life 
and character of the man whom it 
commemorates,” — SCOTTISH GUAR- 
DIAN. 

“Mr. Wilson has done his -work 
admirably and evidently con amore, 
and he completely proves the thesis 
with which he starts, viz., that in the 
life of the Saint there is a homeliness 
and simplicity, and a general absence 
of the miraculous or the more ascetic * 
type of saintliness.”—JOHN BULL. 


Life of Robert Gray, Bishop of Cape 


Town and Metropolitan of the Province of South Africa. 


Edited 


by his Son, the Rev. CHARLES GRAY, M.A., Vicar of Helms- 


ley, York, With Portrait and Map. 2 Vols. 


“This work is more than a bio- 
graphy; itis a valuable addition to 
the history of the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Keble more than once described 
Bishop Gray's struggles as ‘like a bit 
out of the fourth century.’'’—GUAR- 
DIAN. 

“We welcome it as a worthy tribute 
to the memory of one who possessed the 


8vo. 325. 


true apostolic spirit, was a faithful 
son of the Church, and a distinguished 
ornament of the Episcopate.”—STAn- 
DARD, 

“* Not only interesting as the record 
of a good man's life, but extremely 
valuable as materials for Church his- 
tory.” CHURCH TIMES. + 


Life, Journals, and Letters of Henry 


ALFoRD, D.D., late Dean 


Wipow, With Portrait and Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 9s. 


of Canterbury. Edited by his 
New Edition. 
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A History of the 


Church of Christ in England, extending from the earliest to 


the present times. 


By Rey. 
M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. 


ARTHUR CHARLES JENNINGS, 
Sometime Tyrwhitt Scholar, 


Crosse Scholar, Hebrew University Prizeman, Fry Scholar of 
S. John’s College, Carus and Scholefield Prizeman, and Vicar 


of Whittlesford. 


Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6a. 


The Beginnings of the Christian 


Church. 
ter Cathedral. 
of Weyhill, 


Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Lectures delivered in the Chapter-Room of Winches- 
By WILLIAM HENRY SimMcox, M.A., Rector 
Hants ; late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


History of the Church under the 


Roman Empire, A.D. 30-476. By the Rev. A. D. CRAKE, 


B.A., Rector of St. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 


“4 compendious history of the Chris- 
tian Church under the Roman Empire 
will be hailed with pleasure by all 
readers of ecclestastical Va 
The author is quite free from the 
spirit of controversialism; wherever 
he refers to a prevalent practice of 
ancient times he gives his authority. 
In his statement of facts or opinions 
he is always accurate and concise, and 
his manual is doubtless destined to a 
lengthened period of popularity.”— 
Mornine Post. 

“Tt is very well done. It gives a 
very comprehensive view of the progress 
of events, ecclestastical and political, 
at the great centres of civilisation 
during the first five centuries of Chris- 
tianity.”—DatLy News, 


A Church History. 


wortH, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln, 
I.—To the Council of Nicvea, A.D. 325. 


Vol. 


Peter’s, Haven Street, 
7s. 6d. 


Ryde. New 


“In his well-planned and carefully 
written volume of 500 pages Mr. Crake 
has supplied a well-known and long- 
felt want. Relying on all the highest 
and best authorities for his main facts 
and conclusions, and wisely making 
use of all modern research, Mr. Crake 
has spared netther time nor labour to 
make his work accurate, trustworthy 
and intelligent.” —STANDARD. 

“* Really interesting, well suited to 
the needs of those for whom it was pre- 
pared, and its Church tone is un- 
exceptionable.’—CHURCH TIMES, 

‘““We cordially recommend tt for 
schools for the young.” —ENGLISH 
CHURCHMAN. 


By Cur. Worps- 


Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 


Vol. I1.—To the Council of Constantinople, A.D. 325-381. 


6s. 
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S. Hippolytus and the Church of 


Rome in the earlier part of the Third Century. From the 
newly discovered Philosophumena. By CHR. WORDSWORTH, 

’ D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. New and greatly enlarged Edition, 
with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Last Days of Pére Gratry. By PERE 
ADOLPHE PERRAUD, of the Oratory, and Professor of La 
Sorbonne. Translated by special permission. By the Author 
of ‘‘ Life of S. Francis de Sales,” &c. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Fables respecting the Popes of the 
Middle Ages. A Contribution to Ecclesiastical History. By 
JouN J. Ign. Von D6LLINGER, D.D., D.C.L. Translated 
by the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, M.A., Master of University 
College, Durham, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
8vo. 14s. 


Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. 


By S. BARING- Goutp, M.A., Author of ‘‘Origin and De- 
velopment of Religious Belief, ” ete. With Illustrations. New 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Annual Register: a Review of Public 


Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1881. 8vo. 18s, 
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Lyra Apostolica. 


[ Poems, tay fio Wi 


BOWDEN, R. H. FRoupDE, J. KesBie, J. H. Newman, R. J. 
WILBERFORCE, and I, WILLIAMS; and a New Preface by 


CARDINAL NEwmMAN.| New Edition. 


16mo. 25. 6d. 


Precious Stones. 


SIDNEY LEAR. Pearls—Grace. 
32mo, Is. each; or in paper cover, 6d. 


—Art. Three Vols. 


With red borders. 


Colleetedaby y He Ls 


Rubies—Nature. Diamonds 


each: Also a superior Edition, printed on Dutch hand-made 
paper, with red borders. Crown 16mo. 2s. each. 


“° Diamonds’ containse exlracts 
having reference to Art. Many will 
appreciate the beautiful passages from 
Ruskin; and the carefully - chosen 
thoughts from the writings of New- 
man, Faber, and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
will give pleasure. An undercurrent 
of devotiona!' freling has guided the 
choice of these extracts, In ‘Pearls’ 
the compiler has taken a wider range. 
We find valuable meditations from 


Here and There. 


Book of Wit. 
8vo. 55. 


Quaint Quotations. 
Selected by H. L. Srpnrey LEAR. 


Thomas & Kempis, Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, Faber, Newman, Emerson, 
while one or two reflections fraught 
with practical wisdom have been 
gathered from Lord Chesterfield. 
The collection catled ‘Rubies’ con- 
tains reflections on Nature from St. 
Augustine, St. Francis de Sales, and 
St Gregory, besides extracts from 
Ruskin, Neale, Hugh Macmillan, and 
Charles Kingsley.’”’—TVIMES. 


vat 


Crown 
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Yesterday, To-Day, 


By EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH, 


Poem in Twelve Books. 


and for Ever: A 


M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead. One Shilling 


Edition, 18mo. 


With red borders, 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


Forming Volumes of ‘‘ Rivington’s Devotional Series.” 


The small 8vo Edition, 3s. 


“ We should have noticed among its 
kind a very magnificent presentation 
edition of ‘Vesterdaj3, To-day, and 
for Ever,’ by the Rev, BE. H,. Bicker- 
steth. This blank-verse poem, tn twelve 
books, has made its way into the religi- 
ous world of England and America 
without much help from the critics. 
Itis now made splendid for its admir- 
ers by morocco binding, broad margins, 
ved tines, and beautiful photozraphs.” 
—TIMEs. : 

‘* The most simple, the richest, and 
the most perfect sacred poem which 
recent days have produced.” —Moxn- 
ING ADVERTISER. 


The Two Brothers, 


6d., may still be had. 


“4 poem worth reading, worthy of 
attentive study ; fullof noble'thoughis, 
beautiful diction, and high imagina- 
tion.” —STANDARD. 

“ In these light miscellany days there 
is a spiritual refreshmen! in the 
Spectacle of a man girding up the loins 
of his mind to the task of producing a 
genuine epic. And it ts true poetry. 

There is a definiteness, a crispness 
about it, which in these moist, viewy, 
hazy days is no less invigorating than 
snovel.”"— EDINBURGH DaiLy REVIEW. 

‘* Mr. Bickersteth writes like a man 
who cultivates at once reverence and 
earnesiness of though’.” —GUARDIAN. 


By 


and other Poems. 


EDWARD HENRY. BICKERSTETH, M.A., Vicar of Christ 


Church, Hampstead. Second Edition. 


Miscellaneous 


Poems. 
FRANCIS LyTr, M.A. New Edition. 


Small 8vo, 6s. 


By Henry 
Small 8vo. 55. 


The Knight of Intercession, and other 


Poems. By the Rev. S. J. Srong, M.A., Pembroke College, 


Oxford, Vicar of St. Paul’s, Haggerstone. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Fifth Edition. 


Hymns and other Poetry of the Latin 


Church. 


6s. 


Translated and arranged according to the Calendar 
of the Church of England. By D. T. MorGan. Crown 8vo. 


Parish Musings; or, Devotional Poems. 
By JouN S. B. MonsELL, LL.D,, late Vicar of S. Nicholas, 


Guildford, and Rural Dean. 


Also a Cheap Edition. 


New Edition. Small 8vo, 


5S. 
Cloth limp, Is. 6d. 
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An Introduction to Form and Instru- 
mentation, for the Use of Beginners in Composition. By W. 
A. BARRETT, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.S.L., Vicar-Choral of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Author of ‘‘ Flowers and Festivals,” ‘‘ The 
Chorister’s Guide,” etc. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The Testimony of the Stars to Truths 
revealed in the Bible. Abridged from the late Miss FRANCES 
ROLLESTON’s ‘‘Mazzaroth; or, The Constellations.” By 
CAROLINE DENT. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 


Mazzaroth; or, the Constellations. By 


FRANCES ROLLESTON. Royal 8vo. 12s. 


Letters of Miss Frances Rolleston, of 
Keswick, Writer of ‘‘ Mazzaroth,” etc. etc. Edited. by Caro- 
LINE Dent. With Portrait. Royal 8vo. 12s. 


A Shadow of Dante. Being an Essay 
towards studying Himself, his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
MARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. With Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


The Sidereal Messenger ot Galileo 
Galilei and a part of the Preface to Kepler’s Dioptrics. Con- 
taining the Original Account of Galileo’s Astronomical Dis- 
coveries. A Translation with Introduction and Notes. By 
EDWARD STAFFORD CARLOS, M.A., Head Mathematical 
Master in Christ’s Hospital. With Frontispiece and Illustra- 
tions. Imperial 16mo. 6s. 6d. 


The Authorship of the “De Imita- 


tione Christi.”” With many interesting particulars about the 
Book. By SAMUEL KETTLEWELL, M.A. Containing 
Photographic Engravings of the ‘‘De Imitatione” written by 
Thomas 4 Kempis, 1441, and of two other MSS. 8vo. 145. 
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A Dictionary of English Philosophical 
Terms. By the Rev. FRANCIS GARDEN, M.A., Professor of 
Theology and Rhetoric at Queen’s College, London, and Sub- 
Dean of Her Majesty’s Chapels-Royal. Small 8vo. 45. 6d. 


The Godparent’s Gift Book. [With 
appropriate Mottoes, and a space to chronicle the Principal 
Events of a Life for Seventy Years.] Printed on Dutch hand- 
made paper. Square 16mo. Cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. ; or in white 
cloth, 45. 6d. 


A Life Record. [The intention of this work 


is to afford to those who desire it a means for preserving a short 
epitome or ‘history of their lives.] Printed on Dutch hand- 
made paper. Square 16mo. 35. 6d. 
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